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Japan: Buddhism. With Plate A. N. W. Thomas. 

On a Pictorial liepresentution of the IVhec! of IJfe fi'om Jafutu. Coiuinuni- a 

ctitocl by N. W. Tbouin^. I 

Tlie Wheel of Life, the pictorial repro^cntatioii of «oine of the main ideas of 
Bnddhist philosophy, is said (o have i»cc>u drawn by UtuUlba himself with rice grains, 
blit, of course, witliout pictorial tietail; these, however, though first inlr<Kluce<l many 
coutiirics later, are said to have been l>ased on the imagery of Buddha. The Wheel of 
Life, iu spile of its nuti<|uily, was discovered only quite recently, two examples haviug hceu 
found, one in Thibet, ami iHirtinns of another in Central India, during the last few years. 
The present example is of .Sino-Jopaucso origin, an<l though the ]>riut goes buck no 
further than IfioO, tlic picture itself is evidently fur older; it dlfiers in many rcs|)ecls 
from the two wheels already mentioned, and is evidently nuinflncnced by them. 

It will be convenient, before proceeding fiirthcr, to give a translation of the various 
titles and the long text bcloiv the picture. For these I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. T. Watters, whose commentary on the pictnrn has liceu invaluable to me. The 
general title is “ The Wheel of Life and Death in the Five Kesorts (Ways of Life).” 
Below this comes a white circle,‘'The Perfect Stillness of Nirvana.” Over the figure 
is tlic title The Great Demon of Inipcrmaucncy,” on cither side of which are verses iu 
which sense is s,acrlficed to sound, as is frequently the case. The long passage below 
the picture is to this cfl'ect In the thirty-fourth chapter of the tfarcasficudin Vinnya 
it is recorded—Aunnda, addressing Buddha, told him that the venerable Moginliu, having 
maile a lour of tlie Five Resorts (the Chiucse original means “ to hasten joyfully,” &c., but 
iu tbo Buddhist books it is useil in the sense of “going to”; Five Kesorts is a translation 
of tho Sanscrit Paachagan^akuy to which Samsara is sometimes added) and seen their 
sorrows, was explaining these to his congregation, and hence the large meeting. 
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Baddba thcu explaiocd to Asianda that a caao like tliU was rare of a person 
bciDg able to visit other spheres of existence and describe them to his fellow- 
creatures. For this roasoo, ho adds, ho gives instnictioos that bhikshtts (brethren) 
at tlio portor*8 lodge of a mouasterj should paiut a Wheel of Life and Death. 
As the brethro>i did not know how to proceed, Buddha explained ;—“Make of 
“ appropriate siso the figure of a wheel, in this make a nave and five spokes to 
“ ropresent the Five Resorts ; under the nave paiut l-loll, and on one side of it Animals, 
and on the other side Huogiy Demons (Ghosts); above these paint Men and Devas. 
“ la the Mcn^s Resort make the Foiur Continonts, viz. '.— l^ideha in the cast, Jamhti in 
“ the south, Goditaid in the west, and Kuru in the north. In the nave make a white 
“ circle with a picture of Buddha; in front of the picture paiut a pigeon to typify evil 
“ craviog, a snake to typify malicious temper, and a pig to typify stupidity. Ou the tire 
" (or rim) make a circle of water-buckets, with oronturcs living aud deml in the buckets, 

“ the liviug with the head out, and the dead witii tho foot out. All round the Five 

“ Resorts paiut illustmtious of the Twelve Members of tho Circle of Causutiou, viz. :— 

“(1.) Iguorauco: paiut a raX’i/iasa (demon). 

** (2.) The oleineuts (or Action) : an earthen wheel. (Tho Chiuoso word is hsingy 
“ which means, ‘ going, action, &c.,’ but it is here, perhaps, used iu tho 

" sense * elemental matter.^—T. W. [May not a potter’s whool bo 

“ intended, typifying * shaping,' as iu Woddoll.—N. W. X.]). 

(A) Discrimination [? Consciousness.—N. W. T.] : a monkey. 

*‘(4.) Name'colonr [? Name-form.—N. W. T.] : a man on a Iwat. 

** (5.) The six places: the six * roots,' tho six souses. 

“ (6.) Touch : a man and woman in contact. 

" (7.) Sensation (lit. receipts) : a man and woman iu pain and pleasure. [The 
** third figure is apparently pat in by tho artist; what is reprosoutod 
“ is not very clear.—^N. W. T.] 

“ (8.) Afibetiun: a woman with twin boys or girls in her arms. 

(9.) Taking: a man drawing water iu a pitcher. [Tho pitcher looks much 
« more like a teapot.—N. W. T.) 

“ (10.) Existence: the god Brahma. 

** (11.)—(a.) Birth : a pregnant woman. 

“ (6.) Old ago: a man and woman, very old. 

(c.) Sickness : u man aud woman in sickness. 

(12.)—(a.) Doath : u fuuoral. 

" (6.) Trouble: a man aud woman in trouble. 

“ (c.) Sorrow : a man and woman weeping. 

** (tf.) Pain : a man and woman suffering pain. 

“ (c.) Mental trouble: a man and woman having diffiunlty in keeping 
an elephant [? camel] in huod. 

“Above the wheel make the Great Demon ofImpormaucucy, with mattod hair, long 
“ mouth, and arms extended to hold the Wheel of Life aud Death. On one side of the 
“ Demon’s head put this gatha —Seek release, be zealously improving in Buddhism, 
“ subdue tho army of life and death as an olephaut ernshos a straw shed. Aud ou the 
“ other side, this gatha —Beaver assiduous iu this dharma aud vinagOj and you will bo 
“ able to drain the sea of trouble and get l>ejoud the farthest limit of paiu. 

“Immediately above tho Demon, make a white circle to typify the perfect siillness 
“ (or solitariuoss, lit. cleanness) of I^rvana” (Tho word render^ “ stillness ” commonly 
moans “ cleau, pore," bat is here evidently used iu its other sense of “ lonely.") 

Tho bhikshus acted according to instructions, aud had tho Wheel of Life and Doath 
painted ou tho porter's lodges at tho monasteries. Then pious Brahmins aud others 
seeiug the picture, asked the bhikshus to explain tho meaning, but tho bhikshus 
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UDftblc to do so. When this was reported to Buddha, he onlcrcd that a Brother aboiild 
ho deputed l>y the monastery to take his went at the porter’s lo^lge and explain the 
picture to pjuisors-by. The bhikihux\vet<i careless, and apjioiulcd igiioruut Brethren) and 
then Buddha orduinetl that intcilijfcut Brethren, who conld cxpiuiii tlic picture, should 
always be upj>oiDtcil. fc>o far the text; the appendix by the <rapnncsc wjio reiiroduecs 
the picture, aiul circulates it for the good of others, is a story of grwd resulting from 
the picture, and is quotcil from a Chinese Buddhist Cycloimlin. 

The whole passage is a somewhat iuaceurato trauscriptiou from the 31th rhunn of 
the Sarvasfhatlhi J^nat/a, and is in general ngrecnient with the Divynvadfiua, the lost not 
onnmcratiug the ^ririnas. 

The picture is in many of its features Cbincso ; the figures in the itulanas and the 
Resort of Man arc distinctly Chinese in character. On the other hand, .some of the 
details of Urnrga (the Resort of the Gods), seem to lie of Japanese type. It is curious 
to nolo that the demon, so far as Ins head goes, approximates closely to the modueval 
devil; his threo-clawcil feet are Japanese. 

On the rim of tho wheel the Unckets cint hardly Ins said to I'onn a chain, but they 
are iutcudc<l, porha{>s, to typify the passage from one Resort to aiioihcr; nor do they 
contain creatures ; iu the buckets arc humnu beings only. Tlic representation in the 
picture agrees rntlior with the directions of tho Divt/avadana than with tho text 
below. 

Tho mo.st remarkable feature of the picture is that Buddha, {instead of being outside 
the circle of SaHtsTtra^ is placeil in the nave with the symlHils of tho passions, though in 
a differont circle. In this tho artist is simply following dircctious. The rojtrcseiitution 
of tantalised ghosts also depart.s eousidcmldy from tho cuiivcntional ideas ; thi.s is 
apiuircntly due to ignoi'ancc ; the ghosts should have large stomachs, months tho sixe of 
a pinhole, and throats tlic size of a hair, insteoil of being emaciated liiimnn licliig.s. 

The details of Hell, os of all the other Resorts, arc far simpler in the Jainincse 
picture than in the Thibetan. On tho left is a mirror, wliich rejects the sins of the (leixiu 
before it; iu the centre are two jKimons l>cing punished, one by having his tongue tom 
out, tho other by tho hanff. On the right there is a figure who is Iteiiig tninstixoil, and 
another cither waiting for this punishment or sutfering slarvation. At tho head of the 
picture is Yama, God of the dca<l, and his attendants. Of course, the direction in the 
text to put Hell at the bottom is tncaniiiglcss; the wheel is rcgnixlcd ns being in 
perpoluai revolution ; the woixling of the direction seems to show that it was written by 
someouo who was fumiliur with pictorial representations of the wheel, otlicrwisc only 
directions ns to tho order of the Resorts would Ikj given. 

These Nitlanas or “Causes of Existence” were, so long as we had only a Sanscrit 
text to help us, one of the darkest poHions of Buddhistic philosophy. Being, ns they 
are, a fundamental point of the whole system, their correct interprctulion is necessarily 
of tho highest imi>ortatice. The idea which lies at tho hottoiu is iu many rcsjiects the 
same as that which forms the basis of ScUopciihuuer’s system of philosophy. \Vhcu (he 
JSidanas form a chain they may be interpreted as successive stnges of devciopimut of 
tlio Will ; first (he unconscious Will, then matter, then consciousness, sclf-consciou^iicss, 
the perception of tho external world, and so on. The question of how fur tho SidaHat 
of tho Jupniiosc picture can l>c so intcrprctoiil must be left for future di.'aMissloii. It 
is impossible to enter here into the question raised by the pictorial representations of 
them. It may be of iiitcrost to note, however, tliat they arc not lof>keil on ns a 
regular catena^ but rather as “ memlicr.s ” (ttAgn) or “ branches.” With few exceptions, 
both the pictures aud the names difler from those found in Thibet. In No. 10, 
where Waddell has “ Fuller Life” wo have “Existence,” rcpresculed by tho God 
Brahma ; the picture shows a three-headed figure ; on the hciul Is a smaller figure like 
those found in the representuUons of Avolokita, where it Is meant for his spiritual 
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fiUUer, Amitol^hu BuiUlluu Tiic Hnul figure iu the soriae, the eaiucl, wliicli uocordiug to 
tbo text iihouM have l>coii au clcplmut, perhaps the same as WiidUeli’e bliuJ she* 
utmcl: it (iocs not, liuwevcr, typify Aoidya (Iguoraucc), for whiuh a demon stands in 
the Japanese piettirc. There aro many iiiterostiug points raised by the picture; it may 
be possible to ascertain approximately the date of its coiui>osition. 

Tbo Resort of the GoiU sooins to embody early Jupuucee ideas. These ({uesttuiis 
of art criticisni, however, as well as those deeper philosophical ones raised by the 
SidamSf must be reserved fur future discussion. N. W. THOMAS. 

Crete. Evans & Hogarth. 

The Cretan Kxploralion Fmui: au Abafniet of (he Preliminary Report of the a 

Firai Seatou'a Exeavatioiu. CommaDiciitcd by tlio Secretary of the Fund. L 

The new conditions iu whiuh Creto is phuiod, and the final cinanciputioii of tho 
island from Turkish rule, have, at la.st, rendered it possible to organise a serious effort to 
recover the evidences of her early civillsatioD. 

How important are the results which a timroiighgolng investigation in this field 
holds out to urcluoological scionue may bo gathere^l from what has nli'eady been bronght 
to light ill far less favourable cirunmstauces. Tiic path of Cretan exploration was opened 
out by the English travellers Pashley and Sprott. Their exploratory labours have been 
followed, iu more recent years, by the striking discoveries of Halbherr and Fabriultis. 
The great insoriptioii coutainiug the early laws of Gortyua st4iiuls alone as a monument 
of Greek civic legislation. The bronzes of the Idican Cave have affoideil a uiiiipto 
revelation of the beginnings of classical Greek ail:. Further researches, to which 
English invesdgutiou has once mure contributed, have brought into relief the impoitaut 
part played by the still eariioi' civilisation of Myceinc, the wide diffusion of its I'emains, 
Anil oven tlie existence iu tho island of an indigenous system of sigu-writiug anterior to 
tho nso of the Pliucuiciiut alphal>et. Additional indications, indeed, have come to light 
which cany back tlio chronology of tho earlier relics of Cretan culture far beyoud the 
<lutc of Sehliemaiiirs groat <liscovurios on the mainland of Grcoco, and attest au 
iutcroourse with Egypt going lamk to tho third and, it may be, even tho fourth 
roilleuuium before our em. Wo have here iu Crete the first stepping-stone of European 
civilisntion. 

Tho bettor to sulvetbe many interesting problems thus opoueil up it was dcoulod in 
tho summer of 1899 to form a ** Cretan Exploration Fund,*' under the diroction of 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans, M.A., F..S.A., Keeper of the Ashmoleau Museum at Oxford, and 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Follow of Magdalen College, and at that 
time Director of the British School of Archmology In Athens, in order to carry out a 
series of comprehensive excavations iu co oiKU-ation with the British School. His Royal 
Iltglmess Prince Geoi-ge of Greece, High Commissioner of tho Powers iu Crete, 
graciously conseutoil to become pntrou of the Fond, and through his good offices it has 
been possible Ui secure for British enterprise n series of sites selected for their historic 
importance or specially repi'csoutativc character. At Knossos—tbo city of Minos and 
the Labyrinth, of Daidalos and the Choros ” of Ariadne, tbo traditional centre of the 
ancient sea-power of Crete and its earliest school of art—one of the first objeers inviting 
cxoavatiou was a mound coutainiug the ruins of a pro-iiistoric building, tbc exploration 
of which hud been already one of IjchHcmuuu's ambitious, and was tlie objective of the 
fii-st season’s work of the Fund. At Pitcsos, another situ is reserved, on which it is 
hoped to lay bai-e the cliief stronghold of the original Eteocretuu race, whei'e an archaic 
inscription in an iudigeuotis and still uudeciphorod dialect has already been discovei'ed. 
Lyttos, which is also included in tho scheme, was regurdeil os the model Dorian City, 
and the fragments of its ancient laws that have come to light on its acropolis give 
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hopes of consulemblo epigmphic resnU^:. The grenl; envc of Psychro on MN Diktn Iws 
alrendy ylel(Joil,al»o m the first season’s work, results not inferior in interest anil scientific 
importance to those obtained from the enve sanctuary on Mt. Ida; and tlie inrestigation 
of some prehistoric sites on the sonth-eaatorn const of Crete, also inclndc<l in the present 
plan, is cxpecte<l to throw a vnlnnblc light on the early Intercourso with Egypt. 

But the pre-occupation of the public mind caused by the war in South Africa made 
it impossible Last year to press the claims of Cretan exploration, and of the £5,000 
requiretl for the mtequato realisation of tho scheme, barely a tenth part was collected by 
private siiliscrlptious. Meanwhile, Italian and Fi*cnch Missions, snpportcil bv Government 
aul, had already been in tho field for several months. Even to hold their own it was 
absolutely imi>orativc that British representatives should make a beginning, and the 
Directors of the Cretan Exploration Fund had no edmire but to emlmrk lust spring on an 
enterprise which, once liegnn, for tho honour of British science must be carried through. 

The sum of nimut £500 that Imd been privately collected was devoteil to the 
furtherance of two separate enterprises. Half of the ainoiiiif went to assist Mr. Artliur 
Evans In the excavation of a site already acqnimt by him at Kepimta on the site of 
Knossos, which proved to contain the renvtins of u preliisioric |Kihice. 'I'hc other half of 
the sum collecteil was nllocatwl to Mr. I). («. Hogarth, the Director of the British School 
at Athens, for the exploration of the prcliistoric town and tombs of Knossos and of tho 
great Cave of Zens on Mount Dlktn. 

The following paragraphs from the statcnioat nod a]>]>cal recently issueil hy the 
Directors of the Fund will give soma idea of the inagiurinlc nn<t iin|iorfaiii*e of the 
results of the first cnm]mign 

T//f of Knogttos. —“The discoveries made at Knossos throw Info the shade 

nil the other exploratory campaigns of lust season in the Eastern MeditciTnncaii, by 
whatever natioimlity conducted. It is not too inuoli to s»y that tlie inateriali: nlrendy 
gathered have revolutionised our knowledge of prehistoric (rreece, and that to find even 
an approach to the results obtained we must go buck to Schlicmatin’s great discovery of 
the Royal torolw at Mycenn?.” 

“ The building itself, of which some two acres superficial area have l>oen now 
uncovereil, proved to l»e a palace, licsido which those of Tirvns ami Mycenu* sink into 

insignificance.”.“ At but a very slight dejith ladnw the surface of tJic 

ground the spade has uiieovere*! gi*eot courts and corridoi-s, projiyhea, a long succession 
of magazines contuiiiing gigantic store jars that might have hidden the Forty Tliieves, 
and a multiplicity of chamlicrs, pi-e-eminent among whicli is the actual Throne Room 
and Council Chamber of Hoinoric kings. The throne Itself is earvcil out of alabaster, 
once brilliant with coloured designs, and reUcvctl with curious tracery ami erockettsl 
arcading, which is wholly niiiciue in ancient art. In the Throne Room and elsewhere 
■was a series of fresco paintings, excelling any knewn examples of the art in Myeenivun 
Greece. A I>eoutiful life-size painting of a yonlli, with an Eiirepean ami almo-t 
classically Greek profile, gives ns the first real knowledge of the raee who pioilurrod 
this mysterious early civilisjition. Other frescoes inirmliicc us to a lively and hitherto 
nnkoown miniature style, representing, among other siibjc<*ts, groups of women 
engaged in aniinatcil eotiversafion in the courts ami on the balconies tjf the jmluce. 
The monuments of the sculptor’s art are equally sirikiag; u marble rountniu in the 
shape of a lioness’s head with enamelletl eyes; fragments of a frieze with beautifully 
cut rosettes, superior in its kind to anything known from Myceno*; au alabaster vum* 
naturalistically copied from a Triton shell ; a |M>rphyry lamp with graceful foliation, 
supi>orted on an “ Egyptianizing ” lotu-* column; ami the head and parts of the UkIv 
of a magnificent paintetl relief of a bull in ijrsao thtro." 

As showing the extreme antiquity of tlie earlier elements of the biiihllug, it may l«e 
mentioned that iu the great Eastern Court was found an Egyjuinii sente*! figure of 
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diorite, wbicb can be approximately dntetl abont 2000 B.C., and baa been pabHabal in 
the Animal Beport of tbo Egypt Exploration Fund for 1900. Below tliia again extends 
a vast Stone Age settlement, wbloh forms a deposit in some places twenty-four feet in 
tbickuo&s. 

Some of tbo disoorerles io tbc House of Minos” supply new and iastnictivo . 
indications us to tbc cult nud roUgions beliefs of its occupants. 

“ One of the mioiaturo froscocs represents the fa^ule of a Myceuman shrine, and 
tlio Palace itself seems to have beeu a sauctoary of tbe Cretan god of tbe Double Axo, 
as well as a dwelling-place of prebUtoric kings. Tbcrc can bo little remaining doubt 
that this huge building, with its maze of corridors and tortuous passages, its moiUey of 
small cbaml^rs, its long succession of magazines with their blind endings, ^vas in fact 
the Labyrinth of later tiailition wlnob snpplioil a local habitation for the Minotaur of 
grisly fame. The groat figures of bulls in frosco and relief that adorned tbo walls, tbo 
barom scenes of some of tbe frescoes, tbo comer stones and pillars marked with tbe 
lahrys or double axe, tbe emblem of tbe Cretan Zeus—explaining tbo derivation of tbo 
name “ Labyrinth ” itself—are so many dot»uU which all conspire to boar out this 
idontiRoatioa.” 

“ But brilliant as are tbe illustrations thus recovorod of tbo high early civilisation 
of tbo City of Minos and of Uie substantial truth of early tradition, they are almost 
thrown Into the shade by a discovery which carries back the existence of written 
documents in the Hellenic lands some seven centuries beyond tbo first known monuments 
of tbo historic Greek writing. In tbe chambers and magazines of tlio Palace there 
came to light a series of deposits of clay tablets, in form somewhat analogous to tbc 
Babylonian, but m8cril>ed with characters in two distinct types of indigenous prehistoric 
script, one hieroglyphic or quasi-pictorial, the other linear. The existence of a 
hieroglyphic script in the island had beeu already the theme of some earlier researches 
by Mr. Evans, based on the more limited material supplied by groups of signs on a 
class of Cretan seal-stones, and the ample corroboration of tbc codcIubIods arrived at 
was therefore the more satisfactory. These Cretan hieroglyphs will be found to have a 
special importance in their bearing on the origin of the Pheouician Alphabet.” 

“ But the great bulk of the tablets bclouged to the linear class, exhibiting an 
elegant and much more highly developed form of script, with letters of an upright 
and singularly European aspect. Tbo inscriptions, over a thousand of which were 
collected, were originally contained in coffers of clay, wood, and gypsum, which had 
l>eoD in turn secured by clay seals impressed with finely engraved signets, and comiter- 
marked and countersigned by controlling officials in tbe same script while the clay was 
still wet. The clay documents themselves are beyond donbt the Palace archives. 
Many relate to accounts concerning the Royal Arsenal, stores and treasures. Others 
perhaps, like tbo contemporary cuneiform tablets, refer to contracts or correspondence. 
The problems attaching to the decipherment of those clay records aro of ontliralliug 
interest, and we have here looked up for us materials which may some day enlarge tbc 
bounds of history.” 

The Lower Toich of Knoitot.^“ Exploratory digging by Mr. Hogarth to the south 
and west of tbe Palace revealed a veritable Pompeii of houses of tiio same early period, 
which yielded, among other things, by far tlie finest scries yet found of vases of the 
singular primitive Cretan polychrome style, unrepreseutetl in Enro[>cnn museums. One 
remarkably well preserved block of buildings ap^iears to be a group of shrines devoted 
to a Pillar worship, such as is known on the Pboeuiciau and Palestinian coasts, and of 
which the Palace itself supplies an example connected with tbe cult of the Cretan Zeus.” 

The Cave of Psi/ehro. —‘•Finally, the clearing of the Cave of Psyehro, long 
notorious for its rich votive dei>osits, was also carried out by Mr. Hogarth. This cave 
is no other thau the holy Dictaean Caveni, in which Hesiod and Virgil state that the 
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Supreme God was cradled. There took place tho logcodary noion of Zous with Europa, 
and therefrom, as from another Sina!, Minos brought down the law after commnniou 
witl» tho God. The blasting away of the falton rocka in tho upper half of the Grotto 
revealed a rudo altar of burnt sacrifice, and a sacred OQcIosnro or TenwHoUt citml>cred 
with deposit from five to seven feet deep, full of vasos, libation tables, weapons, and 
implemcnte in hrouso, bouo, and iron, statuettes in terni'cotta, and models of everyday 
objects, deilicated to the Go<l. In the lower half, a profonnd abys-s, where a gloomy 
subterranean pool, out of which rises a forest of staloctitic pillars, contimios into tho 
heart of the mountain, n great surprise was in store. For not only was tho bottom mud 
full of hronxe statuettes, gems, aud articles of male and female use, hut the vcrtimil slits 
in the pillars wore found to have been usc<l as niches, and to contain an iminenso niimhor 
of votive double axes, weapons, aud triukets.*’ “ The discoveries mudo in this cavo 
cover the whole primitive period of Cretan history back to the j>rc»Myccna?8ui cjioch.” 

Fntitre fVork. —“ Among the other sites included in the British Concessions aro 
two votive caves, tho citadels of more than one Myconrean city of Eastern Crete and 
Pitesos, the ancient capital of that region, within whose walls the language of tho old 
iudigonotis stock—the Etcokretes of the (hliftscy —snrvivctl to historic times. Here, if 
anywhere, should be found the key to the nndcciphercd hieroglyphic script of Crete ; 
and it is to bo hoped that sufficient funds may l>6 forthcoming to Ix^in oxcavaiion 
at this spot during tho coming season under tho auspices of tho British School at 
Athens. Tho exploration that has thus been taken in hand is not confincil to the back* 
waters of antiquarian research. It lies about tho fonntaiiidicad of our own oivilisation. 
Iua<lequately supported as it has liccn, it has already produced resnits w’hici) throw an 
entirely now light on tho first development of high art, the origin of letters, the early 
religion and ethnography of tho Greek lands, the most aucient connections beiween 
Europe and Egypt. To ensure the oxocutlon of the still extensive programme beforo 
it, the Crotau Exploration Fund needs conti’ilmtions to (ho amount of at least £•‘1,000.'* 

Subscriptions may bo paid cither to Mr. George Macmillan (a.s lion. Treasurer), 
at St. Martin's Street, Loudon, W.C., or into the account of “ The Cretan.Exploration 
Fund " at Messrs. Roberts, Lub1>ock & Co.V, Lontbard .Street, E.C. J. L. M. 

Religion.* Lang*. 

The Making of Refigion. By Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D., St. Andrews, ^ 
Second Edition. London. Xx>ngmanH, 1900. 8vo, pp. xxii, 3od. Price .5s. net. 

Tho new edition of “The Making of Rcligiou ” docs not call for a Iciigthcncil 
notice in these pages. It is true that tho revolutionary theory contained in the second 
part of the work Inis never yet Isjeu fully discns.*i<«l. But to do so w’onid rcqniro nearly 
ns much space ns the original occupies. On (he other baud, the question niiscil by tho 
earlier half of the liook as to the validity and import of certain phenomena, vulgarly 
called “ spiritualistic,** is hardly one for the Anthropological Institute. 

Tho now edition is introiluccd by a new preface, in wliich Mr. Lang restates his 
position, makes a few explanations (including an indication of wlmt ho thinks probable 
as to the origin of a savage licHcf in “ a kind of germinal Supreme Being '*), and attempts 
to meet some objections. But the last wonl lias yet to 1>c said. 

Cautions controvcrsinlists must not rest satisfied with rending the preface. In the 
body of tho work a miinhcr of mollifications have l>ecii nmilc where specific statements 
or inapposite coinparisous have been challengctl. Some of the rhetoric has been paroil 
down, and some of tho printers’ erroi's in the first edition have been correcteil. The 
latter were numerous, and survivals (such as rcdaec on p. 207 for wv/wee, and Vtilcxti 
p. 209 for Vtikxo) still disturb the reader. The volume is handy, and the rcilnction in 
price will probably render It ^mpular. E. S. II, 
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Guilloolie Ornament. Balfour. 

Gnilloche PtiUcrn on an Etruscan Potsherd. Cominnnlcntetl hy Henry Bnlfoiir, m 
M.A., Curotov of Uic Pitt-Rivora Mnsenra, Oxfort!. r 

Tbo potebcrtl shown in the photogmph, is of some little interest ns illnstmtlng 
apparently one of the many origins of the pnttern known ns the (/nilhehe. The fitig- 
ment is from an Etnisoan tomb near Romo, aiul foitned part of the collection of the lato 
John Wickham Flower, now in tlic Pitt*Rivers Mtisenm at Oxfonl. The main tlesign of 

the ves- 

I was of 

largestze, 

. ! ■ or “fish' 

. ’ ‘ . scale” 

_• uL - .«* effect. 

The work 

is rather carelessly canioil ont, ami the effect is slightly irregular, while in one ease 

tlie inner circle is omitted. One row is seen to consist of similar double cnneentric 

circles (tbo two circles being wider apart), and these overlap one another to the 
extent of the width of the space between any pair of the concentrics. In some eases 
the onter circles hare l)een nlmost completed, giving almost the effect of overlapping 
transparent discs, but more to the right of the fragment (ns viewed in the Bgtire) the 
outer circle lines are broken with more care and intention, and tlie ”over>and>\mdcr” 
effect of a perfect gnilloche is practically nrrive<l at. It wonid appear ns though ibis 
specimen exlnbiteil the genesis of a guilloohe by a more or less unconscious process, 
b^ioning with concentrio circles in series, **slipping” so ns to overlap, and suggesting 
the adoption of the new design of combined runuing scrolls, the “ over-and-nnder ” or 
‘‘plaitiag” effect l>elng at this stage only imperfectly grospe<l. Tn view of the numerous 
independent scries of transitions by which the gnilloche has 1>oon anivoil at iu various 
regions, this example may he of interest. II. B. 


Folklore: Animal Superstitions. Thomas. 

0 mercado de ffri/los: por fF. Thomas, Published iu..4 TVw/f/jv/o, II., 9 r 
(September, 1900). Pp. 129-133. 0 

A short difcnssion of the meaning to ho attached to tlie sale of certaiu insects and 
birds iu various conutries of Europe, nsnally at fixed dates. J. 
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Nlgreria.* Robinson. 

“ Nigeria^ Our Latest Profeeforate." Br tlic Rev. Ctiuon Rohinaoii, M.A. rt 
1900. London, Homce Marshall. 8vo, pp. xii., 222. Map nml photographic D 
illnstratioDs. Prico ox. net- 

Thc iRsno of Cnuou Uohliison’s I'ccciit work, ontitloil “ Nigeria, Onr Idlest Protec¬ 
torate,” is most opportiiiio in view of the extension of British rule in the iipj>tT waters of 
the Niger. The volmoo l»eforc ns deals almost exclusively with that region which for 
ndministrativo purposes is now kiiowit as Northern Nigeria, and piirtivulnrly with the 
Hnnsii people, who are by far the most important rneo inhabiting this region. Canon 
Robinson is well qualified to give ns infonnntion concerning the Hunsas, for ns student 
of the Hansa Association ho has visited Kano, the groat commercial centre of the Ilnnsa 
States, and has lived amongst the Hansas resident in NtwUi Africa, and us a result of his 
studies of the Hansa language and jwople he has brought onr a Uietionarr of the Hansa 
language, some Ki>ceiiucns of Hniisa literature, in addition to n small grammar, and 
the translation of the Cospcl of 8t. «Tnhn. The sccoiiil chapter of his pi'esont lamk gives 
some aeeonnt of the origin of the Hansa people, showing that nltlumgh the earlier tni- 
difionsmay be unrelinblo, their history can bo Inicod buck to tbe l()lh coufnry, but tint very 
much is known about them until the year 1K02, wbcfti the conquest of ilic Ilansti States 
by the Fnlahs took ]>lnee. Attempts have often Iteon mailc to connes^t the llansas with 
the Semitic races, but neither their lauginige nor their ]>hrsical chantetoristics apjvear 
to favour this view. The llausu laiignago Is believed by flic author of Nigeriu ” to tic 
in some way akin to Rerlier, but its exact I'elation to other huigimges must for the 
pi’esent remain doubtfiil. As to their ])hysical characteristics, the llansas .seem to be 
ti-no negi'os, but they arc capable of great mental and physical ticvelnpineiit. Mention is 
made of their gi'eat superiority ns soldiers, so much so that the term of Ilaiisus has licen 
applied in many cases to native troops serving under tlic British Hag, oven though only a 
certain proportion might Itc true llansas. The Kansas are also able to corry very heavy 
loads, and are thus mo«t useful a.s carriers. Canon Robinson gives a graphic description 
of the commercial tn.stes of the Hansas generally, and the chapter on Hansa writings 
and traditions indicates something of their mental ca{)acity. It is belicvctl that-, nitliongh 
by virtne of the Pnlah Conquest the Hansas arc nominally Mohammctlans, a large 
number of them are heathen to this day, and the Mohammedan Inflnoneo has not been 
predominant in Ilansalund for more tliun a century. 

“ Nigeria ” may be reganlcil as a good Intiialucfion to the study of this interesting 
race, to which it may lie liopctl that lieforc very long there may l»c many eontiibutions 
from those who at rho present time are brought in contact with them, so that we may 
realise the importance of the nation which by the enterprise and foresight <>f Sir (4corge 
Goldie has been brought under the influence of the British Crawn. C. K. M-B. 


Pacific: Easter Island. Edge-Partin^on. 

On the Oriffin of the Stone Figures or Incised Tablets from Easter Island. "J 
Commnnioated by J. E<lge-Partington. * 

In the Smithsonian Report for the year ending 30 June, 1889, there is an elalmrnto 
paper on Easter Island, coutrihnted by Paymaster \Vm. J. Thomson, of the F.S. Navy, 
which deals veiy carefully with the history, &c. of this island from its discovery to the 
visit of the U.S. Warship Mohican^ whea a careful survey was ma«le of the island. 
Until the publicntiou of this pni)er it was generally siip^ioscd that all chic had been lost 
to the hmtory or origin of the coloa.sal stone statues and of the incised tablets. It is, 
iherafore, the more astontshiog that during tlie short time that the Mohican was at 
Easter Ishaud Mr. Thomson was able to obtain from the natives the most minnte details 
of bow these images were quarrioil, how transported, and placeil in iiositiou upon the 
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platforms proparod for them. Ho aokoowlodgos, however, that the fact of the images 
being in all stages of incompledon fii the workshops, and altandoned en route to the coast 
in various directions, indicalos, that ibo work was suddenly arrested; and yet no record 
has been handed down of the distorbance of any of the volcanoes on the island. 

Of the incised tabkts he says, “Their existence was not known until mtssionarios 
settled upon the island.” The ability to rood thoii' ohuractors may have continued until 
1864, when the greater portion of the population was carried off by the Peruvian slavers. 
During the stay of the MoHcan two of these tablets were secured, and an old mao, the 
patriarch of the island, was induced, under the influence of rum, to translate them, along 
with other known specimens, photographs of which were shown to him. 

As far as 1 am aware, no criticism of this paper appeared until Captain H. V. 
Barclay, E.M.L.I., late of H.M.S. Topuzty read a paper before the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia (South Australian Branch), on April I4th, 1898. After 
doscribing the visit of H.M.S. Topatc and the general features of the island, bo, too, 
remarks that everything points to tlie sudden cessation of work, and that this was 
probably earned by some groat volcanic catastrophe. Many of tlio figures, he says, aro 
now standing vertical, but par tly bariod in volcanic mud, dust, and scoria. Captain 
Barclay attaches great importance to the evidence of this sudden cessation from work as 
being a proof of a vast volcanic outburst subsequent to the erection of these particular 
statnes, which could not fail to have aflfected the whole area of the island and of every 
inhabitant on it, yot in the whole of tliese so-called translations of the tablets there is not 
a word about any sneb catastrophe; and yet had tliese people been descended from tboso 
living at that time some dim memory of It most have been handed down from father to 
SOD. Tboroforo, either the tablets were mode subsequent to the date of the half-buried 
statues, and by a different race of people, who possessed no knowledge of any catastrophe, 
or else supposing them to have boon made prior to the catastrophe, then we have the 
UDtouable position that the knowledge of how to rend them was handed down from 
generation to geooratioo through a period when the whole island must have l>oen almost, 
if not qnite, uninhabitable owing to the violent outburst of the great crater, and yet, though 
remembering the smallest detail of an obscure pictnro-writing, all knowledge of tliis 
terrible time Is lost. Not only is this the case, bnt many of the so'called translatioos 
bear evidence of modern teaching. I think, therefore, that it may fairly be said that we 
ore DOW no nearer tlio history of the statues or the meaning of the inscriptions on the 
incised tablets than we wore before the publication of Mr. Thomson's paper. J. E-P. 

Oonsangruinity.* Davies. 

Comangwnity at a Factor in the JEtiology of TvhcrexdoM. A paper read Q 

at the Mooting of the British Muliuol Association at Ipswich, by Dr. Cliarles 0 

Davies, of Ramsey, Isle of Man, reported at IcngUi in Uio Brxtith Medical Jonrnaly 
Scptom1)er29tb, 1900, p. 904. 

Dr. Davies thinks favonrablo npportnnitios for observing the effects of io-breoding 
are to be found amongst the inhabitants of the Isle of Man. For 600 years very littio 
now blood has boon introduced, and marriages, for the greater part, have been made 
liotwoon couples belonging to tbo same parish. The mortality from phthisis is 25 * 7 {>cr 
10,000 living inhabitants for the whole Island, nearly double that for England ; the 
mortality for the isolated parish of Lonao, in which the families arc closely related by 
marriage, and have been for many generations, is 41*17 per 10,000 inhabitants. Dr. 
Davies regards the high mortality as due to an in-bre^ing of families especially 
susceptible to tubercular infection. Unfortunately bo gives no detailed results of an 
investigation into the various families within the pariah, and bow far the incidence of 
tuberculosis coincides with the degree of consanguinity. A. K 
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Mesopotamia: Astrology,* Thompson. 

The Reports oj the Magieuins and Astrologer* of 2(ineveh and Rabglon. A 
VoL I.. Cnneiforni Texts; Vol. II., English Translation and Tramliteration. ^ 
By R. 0. TbonipsoQ. London, Luzac & Co., 1900. 85 platca, pp. xvii, xoi, 147. 
Prieo \2s. 6<7. per volume net. 

This is a book whioh is by its very nature inoi'c iutoresUug to assyriologUta than 
to anthropologists. Those who aro deeply versed in the astrology of tlio Middle Ages 
will doubtless find valuable material for comparison with Western dovolojnnents; but 
it is extremely diffionlt to discover any general principles underlying the decisions of the 
astrologer, and the study of them seems likely to throw no more light ou ethnological 
questions thau the cousideration of iiie linotype machine wonhl throw on the origin of 
tbo alphabet. If it is true that Babylonian religion is a highly complicated system, this 
is even more true of magic and astrology. The developments arc so much the result of 
conscious endeavour that they do not come into tho province of the othuologist to a 
much greater extent than modern Anglican theology. Add to this, tliat the style is 
obscure, and tlie phraseology intentionally vague, and it Is clear that tho Iniok is mihcr 
n happy hunting ground of the liuguist thau of tho anthropologist, and to the linguists 
wo accordingly commend it. Tho print is goo<l, both in the cuneiform and the Roman 
characters, and there is an index, vocabulary, and table. There is also material bearing 
on tho history of the calendar, and in one or two passages an instrument is noticetl which 
seems to have been a kind of clock. N. W, T. 


Natal. Balfour. 

Native Smoking Pipes from Natal, Collected by H. D. R. Kingston, M.D., -flA 
and described by Henry Balfour, M.A. 

Tbo fonr pipes figured in the accompanying illnslration were collected some years 
ago by Dr. H. D. R. Kingston in Natal. The small-sized water pipe is of a wcH-knowii 

form in common use among the 
^ natives of South Africa, par- 

^ I tieularly those of Kaffir cx(rac> 

' tion. It consists of a cow*s 

I boro, through a hole in the kuIo 
I of which in fixed a hollow i-ecd, 
on tlie top of wliich is fixed a 
/H ! Ik>wI. This bow) presents tho 

£ H chief point of interest in this 

^9 H I specimen, for insteail of being 

H ] laboriously made, after the native 

^.■r-m , H fashion, out of steatite or some 

■ other stone, it consists of an 

ordinary penny stoneu’aro ink* 
bottle, inverted so tiiat the neck 
fits ou to the reed, whtlo the 
bottom has l»eeu broken away to 


Nothing 

could have been better adaptoil 
to the purpose, and, as 1 have 
heard of otiior similar examples. 
Scale, ohout onr^Aph Hotural. 1 gather that this use of dis¬ 

carded ink bottles is fairly usual. 
The ink bottles as such ore of uo use to tho unlives, but become valuable when empty 
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and discarded bj tbe white mao. Both tobacco and Indian hemp are smoked in these 
pipes; the month is applied to the large opening in the horn and the smoke drawn 
throngh water in the horn. This specimen was obtained from an old Kaffir who was 
smoking it at the Agricnltnral Show at Fietermaritzhnrg in Maj, 1889. 

The three smaller and extreniel/ simple pipes were confiscateil from convicts at one 
of the Kntal convict stations where Dr. Kingston was medical officer. Convicts are not 



NA.TIVB TOBACCO>FIPES FROM NATAL. 

Sralt, i naturaJ. 


allowed to smoke until the;^ have 
served a certain time with good 
behaviour. Two of these pipes 
(hgs. 1^2) are simple short tubes 
of bone, wide open at l>oth ends. 
One of them (fig. 1} is partly 
wrapped in skin, and is deco* 
rated with bcatls, and would be 
worn suspended as a tharm 
round tlie neck, in ol^ler that its 
real function might o.ocnpe dc> 
toetion leading ro confiscation. 
The third (fig. 3) is of clay nnd 
of tapering form, with wide 
npertnre at the larger end form¬ 
ing the howl, nnd narrow orifice 
at the pointed end which serves 
ns the mouthpiece. These illicit 
clay pipes would be baked at the 
road-side fire, tended hy one of 
the gang for the cofTee kettle 
while at work, or in the cook¬ 


house by one of the “ sweepers,” who are not very strictly watched. These nnd the 
bone pipes are used either for tobacco or hemp, whichever can l)e obtained. H. B. 


Folklore: Ireland. Rhys. 

On certain WeUi in IretnmK Communicated by Professor J. Rh^s, with 4^ 
extracts from a letter of Sir Henry RInkc, G.C.M.6. I I 

One day not long ago I hotl the good fortune to meet Professor Malmffiy, and the 
conversation was directed hy me to the question of certain Irish wells which were not to 
1)6 approached with impunity. He mentioned the story, which I append, and said it was 
from Sir Henry Blake, Governor of Hong Kong, that he hod heard it. 1 wanted it in 
full for my forthcoming hook on ” Celtic Folklore,” which has since been published by 
the Clarendon Press. So I wrote to Sir Henry Blake and received an ample reply ; but 
as it has come too late for my ^ Celtic Folklore,” I send his letter to you, as It is far too 
good to be lost. It is dated Government House, Hong Kong, 30th October, 1900, and 
runs as follows :— 


” I beard of the incident related by Professor Mahaffiy, when stationed at Belmnllet, 
about the year 1866. The island is lauis Gloria, a small island lying off Termonoara, 
an old churchyard in the Mullet al)OUt 2 miles from Bingharostowu. There are but 
few families living on the island. On the occasion referred to every male was away In 
Belmullet, when heavy weather came on which lasted for several days. No woman 
dared to take water from the well, the tradition being that if they did so the water 
would turn to blood and w'orms. They were literally perishing with thirst when, 
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liappily, a son was born. The infant was immediately taken to tlio welt, and a tin 
^pannikm* was held in bis hand with which the much needed water was ladled out. 
Dcjiu Lyons, Bomau CatlioUc Dean, who ws parish priest at Biiighamstown, tried 
iucifectually to break down this superstitious observance. The island was once couiiouted 
with the Mullet, and at low water the remains of a cansew*ay may still Ijc seen. The 
place was always considcrctl holy, and every fiiucrul procession to Terinoncara 
goes out as far towards the island us the tide will allow before turning into 
^0 old churchyard. In the old ntined church exists, or existed—I write 
from recollection of over 30 years ago—an old wooden imago supposed to be of the 
Virgin or of some ouo of the Saints. To this the people attribute mhaciilons {jowers, 
and largo numbers visited tho island to pray to it. 1 heard, but cannot vouch for its 
truth, that Dean Lyons took this image out to .sok ami sank it by attaching weights to 
it. Some time after there was a heavy storm, during which the imago, or Idol, was 
washed ashore. I am afraid to mention the name of the well on tho island, hut I 
have a dim idea that it was a holy well of St. Brigid ; however, ‘ Erris and TreUwiiey,* 
a book by tho Bov. Cacser Ottway, pubiishod about 1850, comaius a very exhaustive 
account of that portion of the County Mayo. 

III the Island of luuiskea, south of the Mullet, tiioro is a still mure curious super* 
stitiou, for here the object of reverence, having the power of calming the sea when in 
great storms the fishermen are in ilaugcr, by being brought out from its Huuuel cover 
and carried to the sea, is a stoue, now in two or more pieces, culled tho ‘ ktnovogue,* or 
little saint, not oven in the shape of a human figure. Popular tradition assigns to 
foreign aggressors, or to Cromwell’s troop-s the breaking of tho image, and here again 
the clergy stepped iu with an attempt to remove the kuiovoguc, which was tlie really 
liaraiuouut object of worship on the two islands of Iiiniskeu. The curate induced tho 
islander iu whose keeping the kuievogue was, to hand it over to him, aud, uccompauiod 
by his henchman, he set out In his boat across the harbour from the south to the north 
island, but during his imssagc a great storm arose, aud ho was snvctl with difficulty. 
Ho concealed the image iu the north island, and went away. But he was watched by 
an old bag who could not understand his uioveuients, aud by whom the precious 
koievogue was found aud restored. Each year a new Hauuel covering is made for it. 
But this was all forty years ago, and I cannot say what icouoclasm may not have beeu 
introduced by that destroyer of folklore, tho national schoolmaster.” 

So far in answer to my question ; but Sir Ileury Blake odds the following informa- 
tioQ about another practice :— 

“ Between Bolmullct and Binghamstown is a largo well to which women come to 
pray for the recovery of sick itilativcs. They go round the well seven times on their 
knees, while telling their beads. If at the conclusion of their devotious any living 
thing is seen iu tho well their prayer is answered, and tlicy retire filled with the 
blessed elixir of Hope. I have seen a poor woman kneeling for hours over the well 
with hands clasped, aud gazing with agonised anxiety into tho clear watci’S. I 
remember thinking how much apprehension ouo might relieve by dropping a few 
worms into the well now aud again ! I have not come across this particular siipcrstitiou 
iu any other part of Ireland.” 

I do not wish to ofl’or any remarks on Sir Henry Blake’s letter, but I may say 
that after this remarkable instance of his interest in Irish folklore I shall probably not 
be alone in wishing him back in Ireland, however happy he may feol in the disuhai^ 
of his duties at Hong Kong. J. RHtS. 
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Siam.* 


McCarthy. 


Surveyinff and Exploring in Exam. By Jamos McCarthy, F.R.6.S., Director- 
General of the Siameeo GovemmeDt Surveys. London, John Murray, 1900. 
8vo, pp. xii + 215. Price 10s. 6rf. not. 



Mr. McCertliy's work is an account in narrative form of his personal work in 
connection with the siirvoy of Siam during many years. When first engaged by the 
Siamceo Government the author had to bogiu work practically single-handed, and for 
some years was chiefly engaged in educating a staff of young Siamese assistants to assist 
in the work of the survey of tho country. 

The story of the Iriangulation of the Northern frontiers of Siam, as they existed 
before 1893, is n remarkable record of physical cndurauco and patient and monotonous 
labour of an exhausting character. 

Tho physical difficnlties of tlic country, tho absence of transport facilities, tho 
scHUtiiioss of population—and consequent scarcity of supplies—and tlie violent character 
of the fevers which exposuro in Indo-Ohiua is sure to induce, make it ooo of tho most 
trying portions of the globe to travel iu. When Mr. McCarthy began his work in Siam, 
moi'oover, tho majority of tho people inland know very little about Europeans or their 
liabits, and tho chiefs regarded thorn with suspicion and dislike. Moreover, tho sextant 
and the theo<lo]ito conveyed a general idea of magic, which was uncanny to the ordinary 
hillmau, and consequently, without doubt, viewed witli disfavour by the spirits of the 
forest, tho river, and the mountain, ns well os by the hardly loss numerous petty officials 
of the Xao States. Witli tho most importaut landowners thus at first leagued against 
him, even official documents with the Royal seals of the Bangkok Court upon them 
failed to secure him from passive obstruction, and evon active iutorforenco. Thus 
Mr. McCarthy's claim that hU work was carried out under much discouragement is, iu 
fact, not exaggerated, and no Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society has over 
bettor deserved tho houonr. 

It is a pity that a record of such a really fine piece of scientific work should be 
8[>oiled somewhat by tho jerky style in which it is written, and a certain sense of incom¬ 
pleteness which cliaractorises .the information the author gives regarding tho country 
in which he worked and the peoples inhabiting it Tho ordinary reader will got a 
Bomowhat confused idea of the geography and ethnology of Indo-Cluua unless ho reads 
with care. He will be rewarded hero and there, especially if ho has travelled under 
difficult conditions himself, with some passages which refer to places which have hardly 
over been described before, and which singularly appeal to the imagination. Such, for 
instance, are tho descriptions of tho uplands of tho Chleug Kwang highlands, and tho 
scenes from some of the highest peaks of ludo-China beyond the Mo Kong. Indo-China 
is very rich in beautiful scenes, but its beauties ore often liard to win. The surveyor or 
the miner, who must penetrate into tho deepest recesses of nature, arc Uioso to whom 
they arc most open; and among all the joys of earth there is none so keen os that of tho 
traveller standing upon the verge of the lonely glories of Nature. These moments are 
evidently, from Mr. McCarthy's account, to be enjoyed in Siam, and fortunately too; for 
the conditions of inland travel are not too full otherwUo of nnalloycd pleasures. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting portion of Mr. McCarthy’s work is that which 
deals with the very interesting races inhabiting the hill districts north of latitude T'. 
While the Lao or Tai people generally inhabit the elevated valley lands, throughout 
the rough forest tracks among tlie mountains a number of tribes are found living as a 
rule a roving life, speaking different languages, and having different customs. Their 
number and variety are a pnssle to the traveller, and it is very difficult to classify them, 
or to come to any satisfactory explanation as to their relationship to one another. At 
the same time it Is possible to distinguish a group of tribes, generally known to the 
Suunc&e and Lao by the prefix Ka, e.^., the Ka Yuen, Ka Hok, and some others, 
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includiug tli© Lauteo, who are a very primitive group wearing lianlly any clothes, 
worshipping only the evil spirits in the uutuio round tl»om, ami cultivating bariit forest 
clearings with scanty crops of cotton, rice, or Iiuliuu corn. The otlmr trihoa are 
gouorally more civilised, and arc expert in silver work or embroulcry, with which they 
adoru tiiemsolvos in (ho most quaint and pictures4|uo costumes to 1>o found in the Fur 
Kast. Several of the latter show distinctly Chinese characteristics, suck us the Meo, 
Yao, and others. To witbiu the last six years a steady movomout of these j'Ooplos Inis 
been apjmreut from the unsettled tciTitorics of the Chinese frontiers on the north 
and cast to Siamese tonutory on the south and west. This inovemeut has at present 
ceased, owing to the establishment of coinparnlivo security and peace around Tongkin, 
and the oxteusion of French rule to the loft bunk of the Mo Kong. It will bo interesting 
to 800 what tho futuro of iheso liberty-loving sby-mannorod mountaineers will be. A 
complete and exhaustive study of them lias yot to l>o made, and will Im of tho greatest 
iutoi*ost. Mr. McCarthy gives us much that is important regardiug them, but ho merely 
whets tho appetite on a subject with which comparatively few WTiters have dealt. 

A number of photographs, and some pen and ink sketches, help to illustrate tho text. 
A good index and triaiigulation cliarls, with tlio map coustriictcil from the survey, add 
greatly to the value of tlie work. U. W. S. 
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Bupmo-Ohines© Frontier.* Government Report. 

Report on the Ad»iini$tmtion of the Chin JIUls for the year 1899-liH)0. 
Rangoon, io pages, price Is. 6d. IfXX). 

Report on the North Eastern Frontier for the year 1899-1900. Raugoon. 21 pages, 
price 11 Id. 1900. 

Report 071 the Administration of the Shan States for the year 1899-1900. Rangoon. 
U2 pages, price Ip. 6d. 1900, 

In these three reports wo have a comploto accouut of the measures which are 
being taken by tho British Government to bring tho wild tribes along tho Bnrmu- 
Chiuese Frontier under control. But, as is usually the citso with savnges brought 
under tho influeDce of civilisation, the process of education is fatal to them. Thus 
Mr. Hildcbruud notices that tlie population in the .Slates of Naungpalo aud Nammokou 
has decreased 50 per cent, since 1899, and ho goes on to say, ‘*The chiefs and 
“ people are awaro of it, of course, and arc somewhat alarmed at it. They ascribe 
“ it to (a) the migration to Burma, (5) (o (ho many deaths among both children and 
adults. 1 am absolutely unable myself to accouut for auch a very sudden change 
" from what was apparently a healthy community in 1875 to what is now evidoiitly 
** but the remnants of a race very quickly dying out. The migration to Burma can, 
I think, scarcely account for more than 10 per cent, of the vneaneies. Tho next 
“ thing that strikes one is the change in tho people thomselvos. From being a blustoriug 
** set of semi*savages, all going about armed to the teeth with guns, dahsy and spears, 
they are now a shrinking, timid people, going a1>out almost entirely unarmed. 1 
** scarcely saw a gnn or a spear tho whole journey through these States, aud I have 
“ formerly sat with Imndrods of them stnading round and wandering about my camp, 
** not one of whom carried fewer than three spoars aud possibly two dahs, aud most 
“ of them also with a gun. From living, as they used to do, by raiding thoir ueiglibonrs, 
“ aud carrying men, women, children, aud their cattle into captivity, they are now 
“ mere plodders of the soil, with no more preilatory instincts apparent than in the 
** peaceful law-abiding Shan or Tniingthu. Their reformation, for tho time, at any 
“ rate, is complete, and it has been accomplished so suddenly that, accompanied as it 
“ is by so many deaths, it is rather painful to see it. They soem to have lost all heart, 
“ and 1 feel quito sorry for thorn.” In fact, they are disappoarlug liko the Tasmanians 
before the advance of civLUsation, and will in a short time be extinct, W. C« 
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American Negrro.* Du Bols: Eaton. 

Tht PHladetpfiia Negro} a Social Study. By W. E. B. Du Bois, P]i.D, 
Special Report OH Domestic Service. By Isabel Eatoo, A.M. (No. 14 of the IT 
Scries in Political Economy and Public Law of Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania.) Pp. xx, 520. 

Dr. Du Bois, who is now tlie Professor of Economics and History in Atlanta 
University, records in this work the results of an inquiry into the present condition of 
the negroes of Philadelphia, mainly conducted in the seventh ward of that city. He 
hopes that his study will omphusixe the fact that the negro problems are problems of 
human beings, that they cannot be explained away by fantastic theories, ungroundctl 
assumptions, or metaphysical subtleties. The inquiry occupied fiftecu mouths, and was 
uudertaken by the University of Pennsylvania at the instance of Miss Susan P. Wharton. 
It is analogous to the work performed by Mr. Charles Booth, in his mouumeutul 
volumes ou tlie life aud labour of tbe people of Loudon. Tbo negroes arc growing in 
uumbei* more rapidly than the whites, and the proportion of women aud of i>er 80 ii 8 
between the ages of 18 and 85 is greater among them thuu among the whites. Their 
death rate is high. The practical importance of a study of the present social condition 
of a race, which, though it dwells with others in a hu-go city, is separiite from them in 
almost every respect, is indicated by the observation that “ the class of negroes which the 

prejudices of the city have distinctly encouraged is that of the criminal, the lasy, 
** and the shiftless : for them the city teems with institutions aud charities ; for them is 
“ succour aud sympathy; for them Philadelphians are thinking and planning ; but for 
« the ednoated and industrious young coloured man who wants work aud not platitudes, 
« wages and net alms, just rewards and not sermous—for such coloured men Philadelphia 
^ apparently has no use.” Though race prejudice is uot tks great as it used to be, it is 
till powerful enough to keep down the progress of the negro, however capable and 
iutelligeut be may be. 

The method adopted was to select tbo ward of the city which coutuiued the bu’gest 
{mpulation of negro desceut, in which they amount to nearly oue>third of the whole 
{Mpulatiou, and number nearly 9,000, or oiie-fifth of the u(^io population of the thirty* 
seven wards into which the city is divided, aud to visit every house iuhabiteil by them 
armed with six schedules of questions. This, it may well be believed, was a missiou 
requiring great tact aud judgment, as some of the questions injudiciously put might 
have raised feelings of resentment, aud either answers might have been withheld or false 
answers given. It is, perhaps, not surprising, tliereforo, though it is disappoiutiug to 
the anthropologist, that no autlux»pomotric measurements or observations wei'O attempted, 
aud the inquiry was made exclusively a sociological ouo. The Cilucatioiml couditiou 
disclosed was relatively not unsatisfactory, 81^ per cent, of the whole being able to read 
aud write. The occuputiou of 61^ per cent, of tbe males aud 88^ per cent, of the 
females was that of domestic aud personal service (as compared with 17 per cent, for 
males and 88 for females in the whole population of all colours). The uegroes of the 
seventh ward group themselves into 2,276 families, of which 19 per cent, are so poor 
as to earn $5 and less per week ou the average. Much valuable infoi-matiou is given 
08 to their organised life, which mainly centres in the churches, almost wholly apart 
from the whites; as to criminality, pauperism, aud alcoholism among them, and 
generally as to thmr environment. Dr. Du Bob' general conclusion is that the negixt 
is ** here to stay,** and that it is for tbe advantage of both races that he should make 
the best of himself, so that the white race ought to help him and uot hinder him in 
doing so • but that the negro race has an appalling work of social reform before it. 
A bibliography of books relating to the negro generally, and to Fhibulelphia negroes 
in particular, as well as one of books and pamphlets written by Philadelphia negroes, is 
appended. Miss Eaton*8 able Report pursues the inquiry furtW in the special direction 
of negro domestic service, and contains'a great number of valuable statistics aud acute 
observations. _ _ 
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ORiaiNAL ARTICLES. 

China. With Plate B. Read. 

Relict from Chinese Tombs. Couiranuicated by C. H. Ueatl, F.S.A., Presideut ^r 
of the Antbi-opological Institute. ID 

A correspondent of mine in Chiun, uu English Jesuit missionary in the province of 
Shen>si, sent home dniiug the post year the contents of an early meduoval Chinese tomb. 
I fear that in the recent rising against foreigners, he, like many other worthy men, has 
fallen a victim to the decp-sejited Imti'ctl of the Chinese for the foreigner, and that this 
may be his last consignment. The objects he sent are, from several points of view, of 
high intei'cst. They consist of two pottery bowls, a Imttlc or vase, and a mirror. 
The latter is of the circular kind, fairly thick, and with a raised design consisting, 
apparently, of animal forms, and an inscription on the hack. It is of the 
usual white bronze, and iiufortuuatoly the back is macb worn, so that the iusurip. 
tion is barely discernible, and has been declared to be illegible by all the Chinese 
scholars to whom I have been able to show it. This is the more to bo regrctteil, 
as my correspondent states that it bears on it the name of nn army Iciuler of Che 
Fu-Taug dynasty, and that the interment is thus dated within the limits of this 
man's life. There is a further difKculty that though the T'ang dynasty is well known 
us a historical period, the term Fii-Tang is unknown to my Chinese friends. It seems, 
however, probable that he refers to the T’ang dynasty, which dated from A.D. 618-923, 
as the charncter of the objects would suit very well for this period. 

Tlie two Imwis are of a dull bntf day very well maile, in shajKi like a reversetl 
shallow cone, the whole of the inside and the outside nearly to the foot of each covered 
with a thick dull red glttzc, almost exactly the colour produced by the Meissen chemist, 
Buttger, in bis early essays at reproducing the Chinese ware, with the difference that 
here the colour is that of the glaze, while his colour was that of the clay itself. The 
vase is of a loug oviform shape, with a small ueck, of a grey ware, covered nearly to the 
foot with a dull brown or invisible green glaze, filled with miunte specks of a light tint. 

Circular bronze mirrors of the kind now before us are very widely distributed over 
Asia, aud oven into Europe. They occur with early bronze remains in Siberian finds, 
where they arc held to be objects of worship, they arc found iu Central Asia, are not 
infrequent in the Caucasian tombs, called by Monsieur Cliantrc ** Scycho-Byzautinc,” and 
are ohcu found in 8oiuhern Russia. Iu Japan they have l>eeo found by Mr. Oowlaiul 
iu the dolmens, which he assigns to a period that euded in tlic 7th century uf our era. 
There is thus no reason, from the evidence furnished by the mirror, why the interment 
iu which it was found should not belong to the T’ang dymisfy. 

The vase, though of simple clmmctcrand style, may ecpialiy lie placed os Fur back. 
Apart from pieces of a knowu later date, when ancient forms were imitated, aud fauciful 
glazes in vogue, the only vase comparable with it is one iu the British Museum from 
Corea, which had originally on it the dealei‘*8 label stating that it was ten thousand 
years old.” Making the necessary deduction for the hyperbole of the Chinese vendor, it 
may fairly bo assumed that the vase, even if a comparatively modern copy, represented 
to him and his customers wlmt would bo considered a very old piece. If we find that it 
bears the same character iu the make and general appearance os quo that is.fouud in 
ciroumstances beyond suspicion, the later may reasonably bo placed os of some consider* 
able age. By itself, such evidence would justly be thought of little value, but iu the 
present case we have the added testimony of the ether objects in the find. 

The small red glazed bowU arc of n type, as to manufacture and glaze, quite 
unknown both to me and to several collectors of knowledge and judgment to whom 
I showed them. It is hut seldom, in my c.xj>erioucp, that any of the ceramic 
]u-oduct8 of China can be sMely as.signcd to any of the dynasties so early as the Tang, 
though the Chinese writers boldly claim that incomparable porcelain was made during 
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that period. Dr. Buebell, in OrienUl Ceramic Art,” bis maguiBceot work on the fine 
collection of Mr. Walters of Baltimoi'e, gives detailed acconuts of the jade>like and milk- 
white tmusiacont wares of the T’ang dynasty, bnt says nothing of the humbler clay. 
He Bbites, however, that tea came into general use about this time, and this gives us a 
slender cine that it may bo worth while to follow. The form of these two bowls is 
precisely that of some of the ai'chaic-lookiog ten bowls of Japan, and of those, one of tho 
most ancient and valuable kinds is known as TewMohu^t^. type mlmittodly copied from 
the Chinese. Is it not possible that the bowls now in question aro the tea howls of the 
T'ang dynasty, buried witli their owner in company with his mirror and liis wiue bottle ? 
Dr. Busbell makes auotber stutemout, that “Arab ttivdo with China was very oxlousivo 
during Uie eighth and uiuth centuries,” which may serve to explain the wido 
distribution of the Chinese type of mirror over the rest of Asia, nml thus provide another 
small link iu the chain of evidence. 

Owing to the strong prejudice of tlie Chinese ngaiust excavations ou aiiciciit sites, 
from tlte fear of disturbing their dc[Mrted ancestors, remains of this kind ni-u but rarely 
to bo obtained, and the proltable death of my missionary con-ospoiidout is, therefore, to be 
regrottoil on other than personal grounds. 

The dimeusious of the objects are us follows:—Diam. of mirror, iu. ; dium. of 
bowls, 54 in.: height of vase, TJ in. C. H. READ. 



Obituary: Max Miiller. Maodonell. 

Friedrich Mnx M^ler: horn 6/4 Deeembcr 1823, died 28M October 1900. -eo 
Communicated by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Bwlen Professor of Sanskrit in the 10 
University of Oxford. 

With Friedrich Max Muller, who died towards tho end of last year, has passeil 
away a pciKonality that exercised a wider influence in the world of learning than perhaps 

any other scholar of the 19th century. Tho 
only son of the distiuguished poet Wilhelm 
Muller and of a daughter of PriUldoiit von 
Basedow, prime minisier of the small Duchy of 
Anhalt-Dessau, he was bora at Dessau in 
1823. Losing his father when scarcely four 
years of age, he was educated tu his native 
lowu til) 1836, but spent tho last five 
years of his school life at Leipzig. Having 
rntrly shown a talent for music, he for a time 
seriously contemplated taking up music as u 
profession, but was dissuaded from doing so by 
Mendelssohn. He decided to adhere to the 
study of the classical languages, and entered 
the University of Leipzig iu 1841. But evou 
in his first term he did not limit himself to 
Latin and G-reok, as his lecture-book (Co/- 
legieH'Bueh) shows. For, besides lectures on 
Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Propertius, aud 
Scenic Antiquities, under Professors Honuaun, 
llaupt, aud StallLaum, be attended no fewer 
than seven other courses, including the Theory 
of Musical Harmouy, Hebrew Grammar, History of Old German Poetry, .Esthetics, 
Psychology, aud, what will be specially iutoresting to readers of this jonrnal, Anthropology 
under Lotze. The assiduity and wide range of his studies is sufficiently apparent from the 
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fact that he atteoded uo fewer than 49 courses of lectures during the five terms of his 
University life at Leipzig. By the begiuuing of his second term, he was, hotrever, persuaded 
by Professor llenuanii Brockhaus, the firat occupant of the receutly*fouQded chair of 
Sanskrit, to devote himself to learning the classical laiigimgo of ancient India. This 
was an extremely important step in his career, for Sanskrit was the starling |)oiot of his 
work ill four different bniucbes of learning, in all of which he was destined to be a 
pioneer. The first result of bis Sanskrit studies was his translation of the now well- 
known collection of fables, the Hiioptuieia^ which ho pitbliMhed when only 20 years 
of age. Having gnuluated Pli.D. in 1843, he spent the greater part of 1844 at 
Berlin, where he attended the lectures, among others, of Franz Bopp, the celebrated 
founder of tbo science of Comparative Philology, and those of Scholliug, tho eminent 
philosopher. To tho early influence of tho foinner may be traced his studies in tho 
subject which he represented in tho University of Oxford for 32 years. To tho 
teachings of tho latter wio* doubtless due his interest in philosophy, which he mainttiiued 
to tho end of his life ; for the last Iniok ho published was an account of the Six Syttetns 
of Indian Philosophy (1899). 

Early in 1845 Max Miillor went to Paris, where he came under tlio influence of 
Kngeiie Buriiuiif, eminent not only as a Sanskritist, but also ns the first Zend scholar of 
his day. At Burnours suggestion young Max Mullor setabout collecting materials for an 
editio prinetps of the RigoedUy tho most important of tho sacred books of tlio Brabmaus, 
and tho oldest literary mounmont of tho Aryan-s][>eakiug family of nations. He accord¬ 
ingly bogan copying and collating MSS. of tho text of that work, and, In pursuaiico of 
his enterprise, canio over tu England in 1846, provided with an introduction to the 
Prussian Minister in London, Baron Bunscu. Kcceiving a recommoudatiou to tho i^t 
India Company from him and from H. H. Wilson, the first Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford, ho was commissioned by the Buanl of Directors to bring out at their expense a 
complete edition of tho Riyvedoy with the commentary of Sfiya^a, the great 14th century 
VeUic scholar. 

In June 1847 he visited Oxford to be present at the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation, at whicli he delivered an address on Bengali and its relation to the Aryan 
languages. As the first volume of his edition of the Rigvtda was now being printed 
at the University Press, he found it necessary to migrate lo Oxford. Here ho settled in 
1848, and spent the rest of his life. In 1850 he was appointetl Deputy Taylorian 
Pi'ofcsKor of Modern European Languages, succeeding in 1854 to tho full professorship. 
In 1859 he published bis important History of Ancient Sanskrit IMeraiure, as far as it 
illustrates the Primitive Religion of the lirahmans. Dealing exclusively with the 
Vedio period of Indian literature, this book contains much research on Sanskrit works 
at that time accessible in MS. only. 

On the death of Professor Wilson in 1860, Max Miiller became a candidate for the 
vacant chair, bis claims being very strong on the score of both ability and achievements. 
He was opposed by Mouier Williams, who had been Professor of Sanskrit at the East 
India College at Haileybory till it was closed in 1858. The election being in tho 
hands of Convocation, came to turn on the political and religious opinions of tho 
candidates rather tliau on their merits as Sanskrit scholars. Party feeling ran high, 
and large numbers came up to vote. Monier Williams proved victorious, with a 
majority of 223 out of a total of 1,433 votes recorded. 

There can be little doubt that this defeat was a bitter disappointment to Max 
Muller, aud exercised a very decided influence on his subsequent caioer os a scholar. 
It marks the second turning point in his intellectual life. Sanskrit studies had formed 
his main interest for almost 20 years. Had he been successfnl in the contest ho W'ould 
probably have limited himself almo&t entirely to his favourite subject, aud would thus 
have produced, daring the latter half of his life, works of more permanent value in the 
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domam of research. But he would hardl;^ in that case have acquired the world-wide 
fame which he so long eojojed. 

His marvellous iuJostry was now largely deflected into other chaiiuels. He began 
to pay considerable atteutioo to Comparative Philology, which in tliose days was much 
more <lei>eudent on Sanskrit than it is uow. He according delivered two series of 
lectures on the Science of Laugttage, at the Royal Instilntiou, in 1861 and 1863. 
These lectures, which were afterwards published In an extended, form aud passed 
through a large number of editions, soon raised Mux Muller to the muk of the standard 
authority on Philology in the estimation of the English public. Though much of what 
is contaiue<l in them is now out of date, there can be uo doubt that they not only for the 
Arat time urouse<l general iuterost iu the subject of Philology iu England, bnt also 
exorcised a valuable stimulating influence on the work of scholars iu the ’sixties aud 
’seventies. As, however, the science of Compaintive Philology has been transformed 
dnriug the last quarter of a century, it would have licen impossible to briug these lectures 
into harmony with the present stuudurd of research without entirely rewriting them. 
The fact that later editions have only heeu mudifled, has led to a good deal of confusion 
on the subject in this country. It was in those lectures that Max Midler first displayed 
that \>ower of lucid popular ex^XMition aud of investing a dry subject with abuudniit 
interest, which Ims more than anything else contributed to make his unmo so famous. 

Besides various essays on Language, which have appciut^l in a collouted form iu the 
third volume of his C/tips from a German fVorksliop (last edition 1899), Max Muller 
also ptibiishod iu 1888 a philological work entitled Biographies of IVordt atul the Home 
of the Aryas. Another work largely coucomed with lauguirgo is his Science tf 
Thottghi^ the inuio thesis of which is lire iusoparubility of lougunge aud thought This 
and most of his writings of a philosophical nature nlx)uud with clever aud ingoiiiuus 
ideas, hut he can hardly be said to appear os a syatenmtic thinker in any of them. Pur 
his cast of roliid was ratlior tliat of tho {xml tlinn the philosopher. Iu 1868 Mux Milller 
was appointed to the Professorship of Comparative Philology which was founded fur his 
benefit at Oxford. This chair he held down to the time of his death, though he retired 
from its active duties in 187o. 

Max Muller was not ouly the iutroducor of Comparative Philology iuto Eugluud. 
He also became a pioneer in this country of tho science of Com|)amtivo Mythology 
fonuded by Adalbert Kuhn with his e|>och-makiug work, Die Jlerabkunft dcs FcticrSy 
published iu 1849. Beginning with his estmy on Compuratirc Mythologify which 
appeared in 1856, he wrote a number of other papal's on mythological subjects, 
couclnding his labonrs in this domain with a large work entitled CoyUributions 
to the Science of Mythology (two vols., 1897). Uis mythological method, based on 
lingnistic e<)uation8, has hardly any atlhcrents at the present day. For most of his 
identifications such ns Greek = Sanskrit Saranyusy have been rejected owing to 

tho more stringent application of phonetic laws which uow prevails iu Comparative 
Philology. Nor docs his theory of mythology being tho result of a “ disease of language ” 
auy longer find support nmoug scholars. Nevertheless, his writings in ibis flehl also 
have proveil valuable b}* stimulating mythological investigations even beyond the range 
of the Aryan family of languages. Max Mi'tller’s linguistic and mythological theories 
iu the first place suffered from his iuvesligations being limited to the Aryans. Having, 
moreover, formed these thoories before the appearance of the Origin of Speciety he never 
modified them in accordance with tho doctriuo of evointion. 

HU mythological work brought several essays on folk-lore iu their train. The first 
of these, dealing with Fopular Tales from the Norse (1859), was followed by others on 
the Tales of the West Highlands (1861), Zulu Nursery Tales (1867), aud Myths and 
Songs from /Ac South Pacife (1876). Another treated the subject of Folk lore itself 
(1863). One of tlie most interesting and important was On the Migration of Fables 
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(1'870), It is based chiefly on the tuvestigatious coiitatued in Beufey’s epocb-inuking 
translation of tJie Sanskrit Pauehaiantra (1859), in which that groat scliolar traced 
the westward wanderings of that collection of Indian Buddhist fobles from the 
6 th century onwards and its far>roAchmg influence on the medin?vn] literatura of 
Ivnrope. 

Allied to Max Muller’s mythological researches w<is iiis work on the comparative 
study of religious. Hero, too, he was a pioneer ; and the literary activity of the last 
80 years of his life was krgcly devoted to this subject. This work was begun with 
four lectures on the Science of liciiffion at the Koynl Iiistitiuion in 1870. Those wen- 
followed by a lecture On the Religions of ike World delivered in Westmiuster 
Abbey in 1873, Five years later be inaugurated the unnual scries of Hibl>crt Levlnres 
by a coiirso on Oie Origin ayid Growth of as illustrntcd kg the Religions of 

India. Later, lie disenssed, as Giffbnl lecturer at Glasgow during the yours 1888 to 
1892, various aspects of religion, under the titles of 2C(Uural Religion^ Physcal 
Religion^ Anthropological Religion^ and Theosophy or Psychological Religion. 

But of even rooro farweackiug influence than all these lectures was the great 
enterprise which Max Mlillor initiated in 1875, and to devote himself to winch he 
relinquished the active duties of the Chair of Coiujmnilivc Philology. This was the 
pnblicatiou, by the Oxford Uuivorsity Press, under his edit4>rship, of the SiU'rcd Rooksnf 
the Easty a series of Knglish translations by leading scholars of iin)iortaiit non>CUristiau 
Oriental works of a religions character. This luidertuking has done more than anything 
else to place the historical and comparative study of religions on a sound basis. Of 
the 51 volumes of the series all but one (and the two oonchiding index volumes) 
bad appeared before the death of the editor. Over 3U volumes represent the Indian 
reUgions of Brahmanism, Bnddhisiu, and Jainism, being translations from Sanskrit, 
Prdi, and Prakrit; but the series also includes versions of Chinese, Arabic, Zend, and 
Palilavi books. Max Mtillcr himself contributed three complete volumes and part of 
two others to the series. 

Though debarred by bis defeat in 1860 from offlciully representing Sanskrit in 
the University, Mux Mitllcr contimicil to promote Sanskrit stndiifs in many ways. 
Besides finishing the sixth and last volume of Ids Riyretitt in 1873, he piihiished 
several important Sanskrit texts. Thus, he initiated the Sanskrit series in the 
Anecdota Oxoniensia with four piiblicatious of liis own, partly in collals>rntioii 
with pupils: und tho three other coutriliulions whU-h have appcitred, were alt 
uudertakeu at hi.H iustigatiun. In 18B3 he published a serivs of lectures ou the 
value of Sanskrit literature, which be ha<l dolivere«l at Cambridge, in a volume entitled 
IndiUy what can it teach us ? Tho main im^jortance of this book lies in the 
lieuaissauce Theory,” which he here propounds. He eudeavours to prove that for 
several hundred years there was a cessattou of literary activity io India, owing to 
the iooursions of foreiguers, but that there was a great revival in the 6th century A.D. 
This theory, though now disproved by the evidence of inscriptions, exercised a decidedly 
stimulating tiiflueuoe on Indian chronological research. 

Max Mtillcr was, moreover, always ready to help students of Sanskrit informally. 
Thus, he gave up much of his valuable timo to directing the studies of three 
young Japanese who came to Oxford on purpose to loaru Sanskrit, In order to 
1)6 able to read, in the original, Buddhist works which they knew in Chinese 
translations only. All of these pupils published valuable work connected with 
ancient India under his guidance. One of them, Buuyiu Naojio, translated, at 
his instance, in 1882, the Chinese catalogue of tho many hundreds of Buddhist 
Sanskrit books, which were rouderod into Chinese from the Ist century A.D. 
onwards. Another, Kenyiu Kasawara, published In the AnccdoUi Oxoniensia^ a col¬ 
lection of Buddhistic Sanskrit technical terms. The third, Takakusu, at his iustigatioo, 
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trasslated from CbioMe io 1896, tho travels of tlio pilgrim I*tsiog, who visited India 
during the years 671-95 A.D. 

It is known that in the 7th century, and later, Sanskrit was studied in Japan, 
where Buddhism hail been introduced by way of Corea. But Sanskrit learning had long 
died out, and in 1879 (here was no one in Japan who knew anything of the aacrott 
langnnge of ancient India. Now, Sanskrit is being taught at Tokyo and elsewhere by 
Max Muller's Oxford pnpils, and there is every prospect of these studies leading to 
important results which will throw light on the early history of the spread of Indian 
civilisation over the countries of the farther East. This is especially likely now that 
the news has arrived of a society having been founded in Japan to enmmemornte the 
services of Max Muller. One of its objects Is the systematic search for Sanskrit MSS. 
in Japan, Corea, and Cbioa. We know that bimdreds and thousands of Sanskrit MSS. 
were taken back by the numerous Buddhist pilgrims from the East, who iu the early 
eeutnrie.s of onr era visited lodia, tlie Holy Land of Buddhism. No troco of such MSS. 
had been found, till, owing to Max MiillerV )>ersUtout efforts, n Sanskrit MS. of the 
6 tb century, the oldest known at that time (1880), was discovered in Japan. A facsimile 
of it is to bo seeu in the Bodleian Library. Mux Mtiller constantly urged scholars and 
miKsionaries to search for rare and important MSS. in China, ns well ns in India. In 
this way he himself acquired a valuable oollection of about 80 Vedic MSS. from 
India. 

Max Muller did much to advance the interests of learning not only by his writings, 
lectures, and correspondence, but by his personal influence. Familiar from bis earliest 
days with court life on a small scale at Dessau, and afterwards intimate witli 
Baron Bunsen, the Prussian Minister in London, Max MiUler became oequaiuted with 
our own Royal family, and subsequently with many of the orowQO<l beads of Europe. 
It was thus, also, that the King of Siam came to subsidise a now series uudertakeu by 
Max Muller, under the title of the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, of which two 
volumes had appeared before his death. So, too, an Indian Rajah came forward to 
enable him to bring out a new edition of bis Bigveda. It was also to Max MiUIer’s 
personal influence that most of the European Sanskrit scholars who u'cut out to India 
in the 'sixties and ’seventies owed their apjmiutments. He thus did much indirectly to 
iuiroduce sctenlifio methods of research among the native scholars of India; while his 
edition of the Rigoeda and his writings on ludinn religion and philosophy led to a 
revival of interest, among the Hindus, In their auoieot sacred books, the Vedas. His 
name, indeed, became more famous in India than that of any other scholar has over 
been ; and his house iu Oxford was a regular place of pilgrimage to alt ualives of India 
visiting this country. Max Muller’s personal influeuce also made itself felt by tho 
prominent part he played as president of societies and of Oriental Congresses. 

His world-wide fame was largely due to his great ability, industry, and ambition, 
as well os to his literary gifts and the wide range of his writings ; but it was undoubteill v 
enhanced by a combination of opportunities, such as can rarely fall to the lot of any 
scholar. When he began his career, Vedio studies were in tbeir infancy, and he bad the 
good fortune to become the 6rst editor of the Rigveda, the most important product of 
ancient Indian literature. Again, nothing was known aliout Comparative Philology iu 
England when he came over to this country ; being the first iu the field, he iutroducod 
and popularised the new science, and soon came to be regarded as its chief exponent. 
Moreover, he inaugurated the study of Comparative Mythology in this country. Lastly, 
it wsis not till the latter half of the 19th century that the necessary conditions were at 
hand for founding a science of Religion. Max Muller was there to apply the stimulus 
with his Hibbert Lectures, and to collect the necessary materials in the Sacred Books of 
fhe East. Thus, there was a great opening in four highly important branches of 
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learning ; but no one could have taken adc<(nate adraotago of them all, had he not 
been, as Max Muller was, one of tlio most talented and Tcraatiio scholars of (ho 
age. Though much in his writings and methods may already Ikj snpcrsedcd, the far- 
reaching influence which he has exercised by his works and his persoiiaUty in 
promotiug the study of man in mnny fields, will imdoubtoilly give him a strong claim to 
the gratitude of posterity. A, A. MACDONELL. 


California: Basket-work. 


Dalton. 



Note on a Specimen of Basket-work from California, recentli/ aetjuired hy the 
British Museum. Commnuicatctl by O. M. Dalton. I f 

An impoi'tiint addition has recently l>oen made to the Rthnograpliical DcpnrtnnMit 
of the British Museum in the sha })0 of a largo (follcotion, chiefly from California nitd 
Oregon, prcseiitcil by tlio Rev. Sclwyn C. Freer. The scries was formed partly by 

Mr. Freer himself, but 
chiefly by his friend, the 
Ucv, U. W. .Summers, 
who resided iu tlie nbovc- 
iiicntlonctl States for » 
number of years ns u 
missionary. The coUce- 
tiou is especially remark¬ 
able for its baskets, and 
its stone implements ami 
w'eapons. Tlie former of 
theso two classes is largo 
and represontativo, fur- 
nisliiug a utost valuable 
complement to (he serica 
already iu the Museum, 
part of which goes back 
to the date of Vancouver's 
voyage. One of the most 
remarkable objects is n 
flexible cylindrical basket 
ascribed to the Umqua 
Indians {^gured here'). 
It has on one side human 
figures, and on the others 
representations of horses? 
and other animals, all 
inwoven in brown upon 
a buff ground. This 
specimen appears to be 
of considerable antiqnity. 


and has Itcen prououuuctl by exports, such as Mr. ^Vilcon^b, of the Golden Gale Museum, 
San Francisco, a«id Professor Dorsey, of Chicago, to bo a rare aud interesting example 
of a now extiuct industry. The objects in stone comprise a fine set of the hemispherical 
mortars, with cylindrical pestles, which were excavated from graves in San Luis Obihpo 
and S Barbara counties. The aeries of lance and arrow-heads of finely worked chert 
and obsidian is very comprehensive, and includes several examples of remarkable finish. 
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Of the larger impleraente, some are very nidoly chipped and have a certain resemblance 
to palcooUtbic forms. 

Among other objects may be mentioned sinkers, hammer stones, shell bends, 
plummet'shaped stones supposed to bo charms, and a few objects in bone. The 
collection further iuuludos a niimher of ethnographical objects from the more easterly 
States of the Union, incliidiug a few fine Catlinite pipes. Collections of this kind hav'e 
a special im|)Orrancc on accoiitit of the pandleU whicli they furnish with the industries 
of the lute poheoUtluu aud neolithic ages in Knropc. Wc have hero, continuing down 
to u comparatively recent [mriod, the maunfocture of implements and utensils which 
offer many analogies to those with which the later European bone caves, for example, 
have made us familiar. Implements of bone are far lees uumcrous, but among objects 
of this material we may mention uupterced n 9 odles, small tubes or cylinders with rudely 
incised Hues, flat implements for smoothing mats, and awls. In addition to the largo 
stone mortars, there are similar objects of smaller sise, and red mineral paint, probably 
used for personal adornment. The peculiar skill shown by those Indians in the maun- 
facturo of watertight ami other baskets suggests we have hero another parallel to a 
prehistoric industry. The ingenious and artistic ^moplc who lived in Western Euro|)c 
at the period of La Madelaiue may well have manufactured boskets of epml |>orfectioti, 
aud equally adapted to take the place of pottery. 

Mr. Freer’s generons gift has most opportunely enriched a section in the Museum 
which has hitherto been far from complete. O. M. DALTON. 


Stouehengre. Lewis. 

On the damage recently euetained by Stonehenge. Communicated by A. L. aq 
Lewia, F.C.A., Treasurer of the Anthropological Instittite. JO 

The cud of the 19tb century has been signalised by—amongst other things—the 
fall of a part of Stonehenge, a misfortune which may not l>e without its compensating 



VhAS 07 9TONBHBXOS. 

A. Ston4 new fallen. BB. Stonn 
u)kiek/ell IS i797. 


advantage if it should be the cause of 
the uecossary luensuros being taken to 
preserve what is left of this unique 
monument in an intelligible cendition. 

Stonehenge, it will be remembered, 
consists of a number of comparatively 
small stones standing in Uie form of a 
horse-shoe with the open end to the 
north-east, outside which were five 
trilitbons,** or sets of two upright 
stones, each supporting a huge cross¬ 
piece ; these were the largest stones of 
all, and only two sets of them remain 
complete, the lost great change at Stone¬ 
henge having been the fall of one of 
in them January 1797. Outside these 
was a circle of small stones, aud outside 
these again a circle. of larger upright 
stones, joined at the top by cross btoues ; 
both these circles are so defective, 
especially towards the south-west, that 
it has been doubted whether they 


ever were complete. It is one of the uprights of this enter circle (marked A on the 


plan—No. 22 on Petrie’s plan) that has now fallen inward, carrying with it the capstone 
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which connected it with the adjoining atone, and which boa Iteen broken in two hj 
striking in its fall the remains of tlie trililhon which fell in 1797. 

It is, perhaps, fortnuate that fheso .stones have fallen instead of the remaining atone 
of the central trilithon, the dowijfiiU «>f whicli ha.s long l)Con expected on account of its 
loaning position, an oi'ciirrence which, if not prevented, will cause much more danmgo 


Vliav OV STl'XKHUNUI? J KOM TUB WI»T. 

A. /fiw /ttllfH. HU. .'Hotte* irAirA/•*// in |7nl. 

timu has l>een caused for centuries, and iliu praclicnl rpiestiou fur urulia-ologisls is what 
Is to ho douc to preveut it ? Of (‘■iiir.<e, no one advocates ** itistoratiiHi " in the .seu.se of 
adding now stones to snpjdy tlm places of those which liave di.'OippcariHl ; hut, irmsinuch 
ns the exact original positiun of uliuost every existing stuno is |>erreetly obvious, and 
iiiasnuicU ns exact surveys have been made and published both by Sir llcury Juiiies on 
behalf of the Orduaucc .Survey,* and by Profe.s.sor Kliuders Petrie,f there should be no 
objection to setting the Icnniug stones upright, S4» as to prevent their falliug and 
breaking tliemsclves and others, and to setting up those that are quite fallen, except those 
that urc too nmch broken to be capable of being joined together. Such fnigineuts should 
be left where they are, as also should any the precise original position of which cauuot 
be ascertained. Next comes the question of keeping the stones iu their position when 
they liave been restored to it; and the best way to do tins would be to dig out the whole 
interior down to the solid chalk, nndcrptunitig the stones while the work was going on, 
and to fill it up with concrete. In the digging out it might he expected that some relics 
would ho fu.nnl which might throw liglit on the date if not on the purpose of the monu¬ 
ment ; but the ohjcctioii will no doubt be made that future generations might tbiuk tliat 
the concrete wtis part of the original work. Tnis would he loss likely to hapjjou if the 
concrete were covered for its better preservation with half-an-inch of the best aspbalte, 
such os is used in paving the Loudon streets, iiuilcr which bo.xes with documents might 
be buried for the benefit of any future excavators. 


* and Pkitioffrttpht v/StoarfifHgg ami of TMrMtU4'kitH in tbf Jtland »/L^4 vu. 4to. Ohlnancv 

Survey: Southampton, 1867. 

iSU/MheMe.'J’tuMa.lfm-rijftic/u^andThwrU*. 4to. Lcu«lou: Stuufrml, 1860. 
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If it were poBdible to keep things as they are^ it might be preferable from ao artistic 
point of Tiew to do so, but it is not possible. If something be not done to prevent them 
farther falls will happen, and where will be the poetry in a shapeless heap of broken 
stones ? 

It must, however, be remembered that Stonehenge, though an object of untionnl 
coDcorn, is private property. A. L. LEWIS. 


Folklore: Ireland. Hartland. 

On cerUUA Wellt in Ireland. (See MAN, 1901, 11). Communicated by 
E. Sidney Hiirtland, President of the Folklore Society. |q 

Professor Rh^s will find in Dr. C. M. Browne’s report on The Ethnography of the 
Mullet^ Inithkea Iitla}id8, and Portaclog^ County Mayo^ in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy^ 3rd Series, vol. ill, page 634, an account of tbo well on Tunis 
Gloria, or Iiiishgloro, as Dr. Browne gives it, mentioned in Sir Henry Blake’s letter. 
The well, it seoms, is dedicated not to St. Bridget, but more appropriately to 
St. Brendan. The imago referred to apimars also to bo of St, Brendan (see page 633). 
The image on the island of Iniahkea, also referred to by Sir Henry Blake, is now no 
longer there, having been thrown into the sea by the parish priest. Dr. Browne, however, 
gives ao interesting account of it. 

May I take the opportunity of culling the attention of anthropologists to 
Dr. Browne’s reports on the small islands ofiT the West Coast of Ireland ? At least 
six of them have beea published in the proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
they are full of interest in all departments of the science. lu many respects they are 
model reports. The first of them—that on the Anvn Islands—is by Dr. Haddon and 
Dr. Browne. The work begun in collaboration has been continued by Dr. Browne 
alone. E. S. HARTLAND. 


Palmistry. Keith. 

The Anatomy of Palmistry. Abstract of a lecture delivered by Dr. Arthur 
Keith (of the London Hospital Medical College) at the Whitechapel Museum and QH 
Free Library. January 15th, 1901. 

Under the title given above, the lecturer dealt with results which he bad obtained 
during a recent investigation into the physical meaning, development, nud comparative 
anatomy of the lines of the band. 

He showed: (1) that the lines which are present in the hand and the creases which 
occur at the kuees of trousers and elbows of coats are of the same nature, and have 


equally a physchological meaning; (2) that the lines of the |>ulm were developed 
towards the end of the second month of foetal life, awl were the result of retention of 
the fcetal form of skin along these linos ; (S) that the fcetal Hues, although in the main 
corresponding exactly to the position in which flexion folds were required in the folly- 
developed band, did not correspond to it exactly in some hands; (4) that the Hues in 
the hands of apes correspond to those in man—in many cases with great accuracy—the 
so-called “marriage line,” “line of fate,” “circle of Venus,” &c., with all the evidence 
of divorce and nnkind fate, being present in the simian jnst as in the human hand ; 
(5) that certain lines present in the human foetal band and lost in the adult represeuteil 
simian lines; (6) that the phrenological interpretations put by palmists on the various 
conformations of the lines of tbe hand broke down absolutely when put to the test of 
practical experience ; (7) that the evident success of palmists wss dne to a play on the 
complex and equivocal characters of the events which make up human life. 
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Folklore: South Africa. Hartland. 

On some Problems of Early Religion^ in the light o f South African Folklore. 
Abstract of the Presidential Address delivered by Mr. E. Sidney Hnrtlaud, F.S.A. L I 
at the Annual Meeting of the Folklore .Society, January ICtli, 1901. (To Ikj publiHlie«l 
la full in Folklore^ Vol. XII., 1901.) 

After u tribute of narrow for the lon«es KUNtaiaed by nathrojKvIogieal Holouee during 
the year, in the deaths of Lieut.•(icncnd Pitt Kivera, Mins Kingsley, Dr. Ulrich Jahn, 
Professor Mux Muller, and Mr. Frank Cushing, Mr. Ilurtlnnd turned to the outlook of 
folklore at the opeuing of iho twentieth century. A hundred years ago Brand was 
apologising for bis investigation of the causes of “ vulgar rites and popular opinions.” 
Before his words were pnbli.<»hoil Scott had issueil the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border^ 
and the brothers Cirimm the first volinao of their Kinder und Ilausindrehen. With 
these two works and Brand and Kills* Olutervalions on }*oyulur AntiguitieSf the foundu' 
tions of the science u'Ci*e seciindy luiil, hut nourly two generations were to elapse before 
Maine, Mnclcnnan, Morgan, and Tvicr lictrnn to luiilil upon tlicin. In view of the 
results of the researches iuitiatoil by these ilistiuguishcd auni we needed little encourage- 
ment to aniicipalo an early solution of the great onignms of Iminan civilisation and the 
history of religion. Ho was contenf to believ’O that hi good time all the haportaiit issues 
wQ(iId bo determined, though that would have to bo preceded by arduous inquir)*, 
peiimps in directions hitherto iintliought of. Not until our oivn time ha<l it beeu possible 
to enter on the inquiry into the begiunlngs of religion In a scieutiHc manner. Hypothesis 
after liypothesis hud beeu framed, only to bn destn>yed by criticism This should not 
discourage ns, nor should it obscure the portions of truth they contniuoil. 

After referring to Mr. Lang’s l>ook on The Makiuy of RcUgionf Mr. llurtlaad 
took np Mr. Marett’s luipcr on Pre^animistic Religion, which had appeared during 
the {Mist year iu the Transactions of the {Society {Folklore, XI., 162 ff.) and, ex> 
pre.ssiug general agreement with the theory of Teratism there put forward, proceodeil 
to an examiimtiou of the cvideuco afforded by the Bantus of South Africa as to their 
belief in a Snpi'cine Being. He dealt successively M’itb Callaway's Religious System oj 
the Amazulu, the ovidciico of Moffat and other iiiissioimiies to the BecUnana and 
Biisiito, and M. Jiiuod's recent work on tlie Bnrongn, amving at the conclusion the 
Bantus had no distinct lieliof in a Snprcnic Being, and that Ibu evidence pointed to 
the gradual growth of a Itolief in a god, a {inmess not yet complete. Judged by 
Mr. Payne's canon {History of the Sew IVorld culled America, 1., 276 ff.) the Bantus 
liud all omergcil from savagery and were on (be lower stage of Isirbarism. They 
must have dcvclo|>cd from wandering hordes of siivngcs, ami their religion must have 
undergone a corrosjHiuding evolution. Bcmiiiiis of loieinisin and niotlier-rigbt wore 
to be found increasing in volume from the more advanced to the less advanced members 
of the race. These were examined nt some length, and the qnesiiou was then put 
how it was that ancestor-worship bad developed and supplanted totemism. This he 
attributed to the gro%vth of the patriarelml system, acting ou the beliefs already 
prevalent in the continiieil oxisteuco of tbc dead and in traii-ifonnatioa and imperma¬ 
nence of form; and he proceeded to explain the mode In which it was possible the 
c'hauge had come about. Tins, of coui'se, was a mere hypothesis. He did not pretend 
to have solved uuy of the problems he bud touched, but simply to suggest some nays 
in which tbc folklore of South Africii might contribute to their solution. 

Most of Ills illustrations hud been taken from trilies in British territory. The 
opening of the uew century found us Iu a {xisitlou iu South Africa which was unique in 
its opportunities for the mlvaucecnent of untliropologicnl science. The Anthropological 
Institute and the Folklore Society had combiued to urge ujiou the Goveruraeut to seize 
those opportunities in the two States lately added to the F^mpire. This was essential, 
alike in the interests of goverument and of anthropological science. Other nations, the 
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Indian Govornment, and even our own colonics, were recognising the theoretical import- 
ance and practical value of anthropological inquiries; and surely the mother-country 
would uot be content to be left behind. The urgency of the case was all tlie greater, 
I>eoAUse the evidence was gradually being effaced by civilization. The same considora- 
tions touched everybody. The same duty to preserve the evidence of our past lay upon 
all of us individually. tVe could wait for the framing of hypotheses ; we could uot 
wait for the collection of evidence which was so rapidly passing away. 

Mr. Hartland concluded by urging upon tbe Society aud upon individuals to 
ascertain and record the hveta as the most important duty before them, in view of the 
rntwch of oiviiizatioQ and the changes which have proceeded so rapidly during the 
uiuetoonth century, and which tbe twentieth is certain very soon to complete in this 
country, if not elsewhere. 


REVIEWS. 

Wales : Ethnology.* Rhys and Brynmor-Jones. 

The fVelsh People, By John M.A., Principal of Jesus College, and qa 

Professor of Celtic in tbe Uulvorsity of OxfonI ; and David Bryiimor-Joiics, Zfc 
LL.B., M.P. 1900. Loudon, F. Unwiu. Second aud revised oditiou. 8vo., pp. xxvi, 
678. Price 16«. 

This is a valuable and iustriictive volume. Oue hardly knows whether to call it a 
book ; it is rather a collection of chapters or essays on various subjects couueoted with 
the Welsh people. Thus, the hrat two chapters are devoted to the etliuology of ancient 
Wales and to the Fictish question, and set forth Professor Rhj'.i's views as to the 
Dou-Aryan character of the language of tho Piets, whom he sometimes speaks of a.H the 
Aborigines. Oue of two interesting map) represents the supposed ethnological status of 
tbe Britisl) Isles in the first century A.D., the aboHgiues (or their lauguoge), being 
showu as occnpyiug almost tlie whole of Scotland beyond the Forili, and the greater 
part of Ireland, though small portions of the latter conntry are set down ns Goydelic, 
and Wexford aud Wicklow shires as Brytbouic or Gnilobelgic. Physical anthropology, 
by the way, is entirely neglected iii this volume ; otherwise the prevalence of blond 
coloration in the coiiuty Wexford might have been used to support tbe Galatic 
attribution of the district. The presence of a*hat wc provisionally enll Iberian types iu 
the British Isles was recognised by somatologisLs before philologists begau to Aud 
traces of pre-Keltic speech ; and I still bold to my pretlictiou that some day the Ugrian 
or Mongoloid types which occur in Wales will be correlated by tbe philologists with 
vestiges of Ugrian language, aud that when they succeed in doiug this they will show 
little gratitude for the hint. 

Great stores of learning and ingenuity are developed aud utilised in the Pictish 
chapter ; 1 note especially the argument from uame-systems which occupies the terniiual 
portion of it. Professor Rb^s seems to omit all mention of the bronze-using race. At 
least, he dates tbe advent of tbe Goydel al>oat the 5th or 6th century before Christ, 
though with the qualification, or perhaps earlier.” Now the date of arrival of the 
bronze men is generally (I do not say whether rightly or not) put much earlier than that. 
He identifies the Fir Domnaan with the Goydelic Dumnonians. 

A great part of the book is taken up with the political history of Wales ; and the 
naive and candid partiality of the writer of these chapters is sometimes amusing. The 
ruling race produced some very creditable specimens, snch as the good Howel Dda, the 
lawgiver, aud the gallunc Gniffydh up Llewelyu, whose head his traitorous subjects sent 
to Harold Godwinsou, and such as the last two Llewelyns ; but on tbe whole it was 
a stock of valiant, sanguinary, treacherous, and poetical rqfiUus, from the Gildas- 
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nbomina^ Maeignro lo David the Last, the trebljnljed traitor who deservedly swung 
ou the Shrewsbury gallows^ but with whom the author eviuces a little misplaced 
sympathy. 

The elaborate and discrimiuative charactor of his fellow countrymen drawn by 
Giraldns is, of course, ([Uote<l ; and thoiigh some of the virtues and vices alleged by 
him may have been fairly attributable to local and temi>ornry circiimsiauees, there is no 
doubt that, iu the maiu, the picture is correct, even at the present day. Thus, the 
eloquence, the savotr/aire, the poetical aud musical talent, the quick and lively temper, 
are still there. I have not Giraldus at my elbow, but 1 think the author of this chapter 
misquotes him somewhat. Ho says, “They were iinmoderato iu their love of food and 
iutoxicatiug liquors.'' What Giraldus did say was, 1 think, that tliey did not waste 
their substance iu feasting, as the English did ; that they wore temperate from habit aud 
economy, but would gorge thotusoivcs at another's cx{>ouse. 

One cannot help having some doubts, which are not altogether unshared by the 
authors, ns to whether the elaWalc code of II<iwel Dda was ever put thoroughly iuto 
force. And the land system of Wales, though it bore a general resemblnnco to that of 
other 80 >cnHcd Aryan peoples, was so peculiar aud couipliavted that it must have l>ecii 
diHiculc to carry out iu troublous times. Professor Rh^s, by the way, after stoning that 
the Aryan, by which he means the dolicbo-blond, type, is rare iu Wales, procecils to 
extend the assertion to England generally, wherein 1 think he is wrong. 

Professor Rhys's view as to the Qon*Aryaii character of the aborigiunl latigunge, 
aiul its influence on the idioms of the Neo>Keltic tongues, ia carried out fnrtlier in a most 
iiilorustiiig appendix by Professor Morris Jones, lie lias uo hesitation or difficulty in 
Irnciiig much of the popular Welsh syntax (o a namilio, llerbor, or Egyptian connection ; 
and this applies also to (luelic. 

It may be noted that the authors put the proliahlu populatioii of the IJ Welsh 
counties, from the 11th to tho end of the 13th century, at something under 1/U>,00(). 
This means much less than 20 to tho si[uaro mile; and 1 am inclined to think it an 
iusiifKciont estimate. Firstly, on the analogy of othor pastoral couiitrios; secondly, 
cousidcring the necessity of a largo population lo supply men for the savage ami dcatlly 
warfare, both intestine and external, whicli was constantly airriod on; and, thirdly, 
1>eoauso the evidence of surnames shows that since tho days of Bosworth Field, and oven 
earlier, the desceudauts of the medimval Welshmen have been continually migrating iuto 
England, whore tlieir rejirosuutativcs now amount to several huiidroils of thousands. 

JOHN BEDDOE. 


Arabia.* 


Bent. 


Souihern Arabia. By Theo<lore Bent and Mrs. Bunt. London, Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1900 (xii + 4od, portrait, majie, and illustrations). 



The interest of this l>ook eousists in the Hadbramut chapters. Those dealing 
with Bahrein and Muscat might have been omitteil, for they add nothing to what 
is known from better equipped travellers. The cxcavatious iu the island were fruitless ; 
aud the descriptions of scenery aud life both there aud in Oman are not abo^o tourist 
level. The accounts of DUofar aud the Gura country, and of the Eastern Budau, were 
worth rescuing from magazine pages, since roost of the ground is ucw and it is pretty 
thoroughly covered, though uot of much interest. The chapters ou Sokotra aud tho 
Fadhli and Yafei oases, near Aden, it is impossible to criticise in face of the pathetic 
appeal which closes them. 

Theodore Bent will always lie remcmlxircd as the second European traveller, and 
tho first Engli s hm a n) who ever got iuto tho maiu Hadbramut valley. Iu attaining 
his end be showed immonse energy and courage. He and his wife assumed no 
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disguise,—Uie better plea, as maaj receot Arabian travellers, Peily, Doughty, the Bluuts, 
Huber, too Eutiog, aud Baroo Nolde hare fouud. Mr. Beut visited the upper towns, 
Kotoa and Shibatn, but did oot, like his predecessor Leo Hii'sch, reach Siwun and 
Terim, nor the reputed oatural wouders of Btr Borhut. ludeed, thiee quarters of the 
great Wady have yet to be explored. Mrs. Bent >ths able to see a little harem life, 
closed to Hirsoh, aod, with their photographs of Kqtou and Shiboui, the EuglisU 
explorers have advanced our koowledge. Considering, however, the peculiar odvaotage 
they eujoyod iu being under the protection of a Sultan duly impressed with the British 
raj iu Aden and India, and in having with them a Moslem Indian surveyor and bis staff, 
and coQsideriog their own natural pluck aud enterprise, it is the more pity they weut up' 
so ill prepared in the language and knowing so little of previous Arabian travel. In 
both respects they are far behind Hirsoh, aud their book, beside bis, has little value. In 
the prelimiitary notes on tlio population on p. 79, the Bouts perhaps show ncquaintauuo 
with the standard treatise on the Ha<lbraiuut, that issued in French by the Javanese 
Dutch official, vnu den Berg, in I88B, but they ucvei* allude directly to it, and never 
scoin to follow tbo obvious and useful plan of checking its hearsay statements by 
pci’sonal obsm'atiou. Ha<l a scholarly method of comuiout on Niebuhr, Wellstod, 
Von Wreile, vau den Berg, aud Uirsuh (whose book appeared iu 1897) been adopteil 
as the basis of the naimtivo, this section of the book would have itself acquired 
standard authority. As it is, the travellers apparently had not realized what it was 
essential to observe and record, and what, on tho other hand, is commouplace of all 
Arabiau travel: and the trivialities of caravan life, already rendered more thau familiar 
by Bnrckhardt, Falgravc, and Doughty, to mention only tlio greatest namos, fill 
two-thinis of the account, suggesting in every paragraph nnfortnnnte comparisons with 
the deeper kaowleilgc, the truer sympathy, aud tho sense of style that inspired those 
brilliant narratives. 

Petty mistakes in Arabic, uud even in Greek, serve as warnings against implicit 
faith in the anthropological evidence recorded. The most valuable savage lore is 
contained in the account of tho naked Gara tribe, who encourage the milk pro¬ 
duction of their cows by giving them a stretched calf-skiu to lick. What is said 
of jinns, afrits, and relics of stone worship, evinced by Bedouin behaviour to tomb¬ 
stones, is uot new, but may be compared with Doughty paaim. The list of Muhri 
words in use in Sokotra is welcome, so Hitle being known of what is probably a last 
relic of the ISalMieau tongue; but it must be accepted with reservation. The Sokotra 
caraol marks are a very useful addition to our knowledge of primitive Arab script, but 
the explorers came on very few Mimyaritic monuments in the Hodhramut, the best being 
the altar facing p. 145. It remains to be seen, however, whether the rest of the Wady 
will not materially add to the collections of Halery and Glaser. One would have 
Ukixl to hear more of the roegalitbic monumeots and the rites at Kabr Hoiid aod £abr 
Saleli; but these folklore and religious questions of the interior seem to have appealed 
less to the explorers than the identifying of Ptolemy’s harbour iu the Fraokiucense 
country. H. 


Egypt: Sesostrls.* Sethe. 

By Dr. Kurt Sethe. UnUrsuckungen zur Ge$chichU und Alter- 
tuinskuTide Aegyptcus, Baud II. Heft. 1. 1900. 

Egyptian history, in the traditional form which passed current amoug the Greeks, 
possessed no better*koowu name thau that of Sesostris. Bound that name clustered 
legends os numerous as those of the Arthurian cycle. Yet, in modern times, 
Egyptologists have always been in doubt as to the identity of the king who bore it. 
Hanetbo, indeed, assigns him to the 12th dynasty, in the plsce which has been given by 
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science to the kings generally known as Usertsen II. and III. Most Egyptologiste 
have, howeyer, rejected tliis view, because of the dissimilarity of the names Sesostris 
and Usertsen ; and hare iuslineil towards an identification with Rumeses II., the name 
of that monarch being sometimes written in a way which was considered to represent tlic 
ancient form of Sesosiris. In an admirable study, Dr. Selbo shows Mnuetlio to huvo 
been correct, as indeed he usually proves to be. Userbteii should be read ISen wosret, 
the element “ Usert*'or ** wosretbeing the name of tho goddess, and therefore being 
placed first in tho hieroglyphs, honorU causa. The degcncmtioii of 8ea*wosret into 
Sesostris is next traced. The success with which this is done is the best coufinnuiiou 
of the soundness of the philological motho<l which Dr. Setho himself has done so much 
to establish. 

From tho name, Dr. Sethc (unis to (ho Icgeutis, and, after sifting and comparing 
these in thuir various forms, seeks to trace them to their roots, lii most cases he finds 
in the actual history of the kings ualled Sen-wosret the genns from which the Iegcud.*( 
spmug. It is impossible here to deal with tho details of the iuvcstigiUion ; it may, 
however, be noted tltat the storios of conquests iu Asia, tiro, aceonling to Dr. Sctlic, due 
to confusion with Icgcuds of Sheshonq. Of the book as a whole, it may be said that 
the main thesis is convincing and final, and the detailed elnltoration is full of new and 
suggestive points. A. H. GARDINKU. 


Mesopotamia: Aroheeology.* Sayce. 

Babylonians and Anyrians^ Life a$ul Cusloms. Ky the Rev. A. If. Saycc. nr 
Loudon, J. C. Ntiumo, 1900. 8vo, pp. vii, 273. Price 3s. 5il. .^0 

This is tho first volume of a soric-s to be edited by Professor Craig of tho University 
of Michigan, which wilt bo felt by the largo section of the reading public to supply a 
real wuut. “ Tho Semitic Series,*' as it is to be termed, will consist of at least thirteen 
volumes, and will deal with all the branches of tho Semitic raco in a popular but 
scientific mauner. 


Professor Sayco scorns to have tukcu his task much too lightly, with the rosiilt that 
the work may in some respects Iw held up as uii example of wlmt no one, not eveu a 
writer who knows his subject, should put before the public—a piece of book-making, and 
a bad one at that. We find the same examples doing duty more than once; but let that 
pass. The errata are remarkable ; wo read of “an inscription in uniform characters.*’ 
The word “ ciinci *' occurs iu the middle of a sentence, where it has uo earthly meaning. 
On p. 266, under supcrfrial measures^ we reail Time was i*cekoncd by the double 
hour, and in early times the weight wa.s divided into three waichcK." Of course, the 
sentence as originally written referix'd to mcasiiixrs of time. 'I'he carelessness which 
allowed such au iucougriiity to pass without correotion ts characteristic of the whole 
hook, so far as manner goes. 

The matter is fortunately more reliable. Some of the views on mythology are 
perhaps hardly what wo should expect in a w'ork dated 1900. Tammos, for example, 
is rent by a Iknu-'s tooth, and the reader is given his choice hotwocii two explanations of 
the myth<~Uio boar is either the winter or the purchiug heats of summer. Dr. Frazer 
has evidently lived iu vain, so far as Professor Sayco is concerned. 

Tho idea of tlie series Is an excellent one, and we trust that the editor will insist on 
a reasonable standard of typographical accuracy in future. N. W, T. 
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Religion: Asia,* Forlong. 

Short SUidUs in the Science of Comparatize Religions, embrticing all the An 

Religio7\s of Asia. By Major-General J. G. R. Forloug, F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., Zu 

&c. (Quaritch.) 

The title of this work would eeein to be unduly modest, inasmuch as it coustHls of 
xxriii -t- 663 large aud eloselr-printetl pages. It is only in refei'eucc to tlie magnitude 
of the subject of which it tK'atn that it can l>o descril)cd as short" Jo au equally 
mo<1est preface Cho author explains that it is rather for the general reader than ihe 
specialist, and U inteoded to help him to some definite aud useful couolnsions on the 
whole qaestion of the origin and devclopmcut of religion, and on its ])nrts. A very 
useful part of the work, fi-om this point of view, couslsts in three sets of chronological 
tables which General Forlong has constructed. The first stuns up the results of his 
first study oo Jainism and Buddhism, prehistoric aud historic, commencing with the 
Chinese patriarchal King FA-lisi in 3370 B.C., following the development of Jainism iu 
India and Bactria from the 21st century B.C., through varying oircuinstauccs, to its 
full cstablishraot>t throughout Upi>or India iu o26 B.C., aud giving coiiteuiporary 
records of the ovouts iu other countries bcaiiog upon tbo development of religion, and 
the dates when other teachers ])rcachcd Buddhistic doclrinc, to its comprehension iu 
Greece in the dtb century B.C., until Anoka 1>ccame the Eni|>eror of Magiidha, ami 
virtually of Northern Iliudnslau, iu 231b Here a subsidiary table gives the chronology 
of the eveuts of his raigii from his couversion to Jmni.sm iu 236 to a life of piety, mercy, 
ami tenderness to all having life, to the edict of 232, which describes his former religion 
08 sin, and pruelaiois Buddhism as the religion of chief oxcolluncc. This was a time of 
groat Buddhist missionary activity, loading to its adoption in China iu place of Jainism 
about 200. In 169, Jows brought back from the Kaat a knowlcilge of Kastom faiths. 
In 70, a liiigam is worshippc«l iu Bactria as a tooth of Buddha. For 500 years the 
mythology of Buddhism goes on increasing. Tho dis[>crsion of Buddhism becomes 
accolemtivo early iu tbo Christian Era by the uffurts of Bndimunism to expel it from 
ludia, until finally tho translation of Buddhist scriptures and coinniciitarics l>ccouics 
active at about tho aaino time that the Ciiristiati gospels are disseminated. This brief 
sununary shows what a wido ex{>nuse of tho World’s religious history is comprehouded 
iu the first suidy. Its coucIusioDS are coufinued by the intcroKting lecture on 
** Coincidences,*’ delivenxi some time ago by Professor Max Miillcr. 

The second set of chronological tables is appended to a study of the historical and 
religious dovelopmeut of the Indian Archipelago and adjacent iStatcs, called Tmns* 
India, commences with tho occupatiou of Tonkin iu 2357 B.C., proeecHls rapidly to tho 
development of the wealth and civilisation of India in 500 B.C., tho civilization of 
Traus-ludia by the Hindoos iu 100 B.C., the embassy from Rome to Cochin Chinn iu 
222 A.D., the failure of Theodosius's crnel attempts to suppress paganism iu 364, tho 
acceptance of Buddhism by Japan in 552, the peaceful spread of (ho Indian faiths iu tho 
7th centmy, ibe attempt to efiace tliem in Tonkin iu 767, the concession of home rule 
tlioro in 875, to our own times. 

The third table treats mainly of Mtizdean times, bogiuuing with Turauian migrations 
towards India in the 24th century B.C., aud leading through the Icuchingof Pythagoras 
in 545, the building of the second temple at Jerusalem, in tho 4th century B.C., tho 
fouudutiou of the Parthian empire in 261, its extension by Mithrudates II. iu 127, its 
conquests iu Syria, Bactria, and the Fuujaub in tho Ist century B.C., to tho commence- 
meut of the Christian Era, the siege of Jerusalem, the foundation of the Sosaniuo 
Empire iu 228, the couversion of Coustantiuo, the growth of the Romans, the eloim to 
pupal supremacy, tho Mahamadaii hejira, aud ihe end of the Sasanian dynasty in 650. 
This table illustrates the Traus-Porsian Zarathustra or Zoroaster and his faith iu Ahura 
or Aarhra Masda, one supreme God, giver of life and wisdom. £. W. B. 


Printed by Ktejs asd Spottiswoodb, His Majesty’s Prlotera, East Hording Street, S.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Australia. With Plate O, 1-2. Balfour. 

A StPftn-HCck Boomerang of nnusiwl form. Coininiiiiie»to*l by Iloiiry Kalfoiir, 

M.A., Curator of the Pitt Rivers Musiami, Oxfoiil. ^ f 


1 am anxious to drnw attention to the implement shown in Plate C. (t^. t, in order 
that I may ascertain whether any similar lioomei'ang exists in other innsoiims or collec* 
tiODs. The specimen is in the Pitt Rivers Mnscnm, Oxfonl, having formerly i»coii in Mr. 
Kormnii Hardy's collection. lustciid of being cut out of a singlu piece of wooil spechiUy 
selected for tlio purpose, as is the cose with the swaii*ncckcil booinoning lut nsiially seen 
(one of which is figured for comparison, Plato C, tig. 2), this example lins liccn apjmrently 
made from an ordinary l>oomerang having hut slight ciirvutnro, uiid the spur at the end 
is formed by fixing witli gum a Hat piece of wood to the 1s>omurung head. The s])ur 
is painted in red aiul white patterns, and the hoomoritng is cunted with red ochre. The 
spur is protected with a sheath of melalenca bark. The hook-Iiko s])ur is 6^ inches 
long. This specimen was procured from natives of MacArthiir Rivor, Gulf of Carpentariu, 
N.T., S. Australia. I should be curious to ascertain whether others of similar constriictlou 


have been recorded, uml also whether this e.xainplo is (o he mgiirdctl ics intonduil for 
ceremonial use; the painting scums to suggest this. The specimen of ordinary typo 
figured with it is from ihu tuhlclaiiil lH!twiiCii (he Roper and MneArihnr Rivers. 11. li. 


Australia. With Plate C, 3-5. Balfour. 

Thixe Bambu TrHiujKts from Xorihern Territory, Smith Aiixtraliu. Coiniiiii* oq 
niented by Henry Ralfour, M.A., Curator of (ho Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. lJj 


1 have recently been able to secure for tbe Pitt Rivers Mtisouin at Oxford three 
examples of the trumpets ma<ie by natives of Northern Territory, South Australia, in the 
region betw'een Ports Kssiiigton and Darwin (Plato C, !^o). Though churacteristic of 
this particular region, comparatively few of these iiistriimcuts havo found thc-ir way into 
museums. They are of 'interest as being of very limited range, and os being wiinl 
iiistnimeuts of music, a class wlitcii is very poorly represoiitCid uinoiig nativo Australians. 
Wooden lubes, ilpirra, hollowed out by white ants, wero obtuincit by the incmliei's of tho 
Horn Expeilition in Centnd Australia. These wore used for singing thioiigli, ainl not 
for blowing as trumpets (Spencer and Gillen, p. (>07). W. R. Roth mentions emu 
culls consisting of hollow logs, 2^ to 11 feet long, which are blown into to prmlucc a 
sound, os being used throughout Nnr(h«West Central Qnccnslaiid (Ethuolngicsl .Studies, 
p. 97). Unless one includes the ** bull-roarers'’os wind instruments, ils one should do, 
1 do not rocull any other wind musical instruments in Anstmlia excepting the bambii 
trumpets of tlie Xorthem Territory. Coppingcr (“ Voyage of tho * Alert,’" 1S83, p. 204) 
saw in a camp of the Lnrikia tribe, Port Dnrwin, pieces of hollow roed alsnit 4 feet 
long, which they blew* like cow-horus.” R. Kthcridge describes and figures 
(“ Mucleay Memorial Volume,” 1893, Linn. Soc. N.S.W.) three bamhu trumpets 
obtiiiueil by Mr. II. Stockdalc from tho Alligator tribe, Port Kssiuglon, vnrying from 
3 feet to 3 feet 3 inches in length, and from quite straight to strongly ourve*!. All arc 
engraved on the surface. .7. E. Partington figures (” Album of the Pacific,” I. ser., 
353, fig. i.) a straight example from Puri Esshigtuii, called fftcro, wliitdi is iu the Rritish 
Museum ; also (III. ser., jd. 136, figs. 2 and 3) a specimen (37 inidics) from the Gulf of 
CurpeuturiH, oolomba, hlowu like a bullock horn,” and oue from Western Qnccusluud 
(8 feet 6 inches), of which it is said, he ixirfornicr sings into oue end.” Roth these 
iustruments oie in the Adelaide Musonm. Uf the spcciiuens wdiich uix* figured here 
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(Plate C), number 1 is of small size (31^ inches), very slightly curved, reddened all 
over, and scratched and dotted over the surface. Number 2 is of large size (3 feet 
10 ^ inches across the curve), is strongly carved, and tapers somewhat from end to end. 
The surface is scraped, reddened, and finely engraved in places, figures of the dugong 
nod turtle being discernible ; black gum has been smeared on the larger end. The native 
name is given us Ntam~mn-lie. Botli these were procured by Mr. J. V. Parkes, Inspector 
of Mines, in 1891, near Port Essington, and were in the collection of Mr. Norman 
Hardy recently presented to the Pitt Rivers Museum by Mr. R. F. Wilkins. 

The third specimen (No. 3) is n»rly straight, 4 feet 3^ inches long, tapering 
slightly. The silicious cortex is scraped away in hands at the nodes, the iuterveoiug 
spaces being roughly engraved in zig-zags. The lower end has been coated with 
** blackboy ” gum. I purchased this specimen from an English dealer, and it probably 
comes from the Port Essington district. 

In all the specimens the ends arc cut off square, and the nodes have been broken 
through, so that the instruments are merely plain tnhe-trompets. H. R. 


India: Madras. Fawcett. 

Notes OH t/te D6mbs of Jeypvr^ Vizagapatam District, Madras Presidency, aa 
C ommunicated by F. Fawcett, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological 
Institute. 

The Dombs are au outcast jangle people, who inhabit the forests on the high lands 
fif^ to eighty or one hundred miles from the east coast of India, about Vizagapatam. 
Being outcast, they are never allowed to live within a village, but have their own little 
hamlet adjoining a village proper, inhabited by people of various superior castes. 

It is fairly safe to say that the Ddmbs are akin to the P&nds of the adjoining 
Kboud country, a pariah folk who live amongst the Ehonds, and used to supply the 
bomau victims for tlie Moriah sacrifices. Indeed the Ehonds, who hold them in con¬ 
temptuous inferiority, call them Oombds as a sort of alternative title to Piluds. The 
Patdis of the adjoining Savara or Saora country are also, doubtless, kinsmen of the 
D6ml». 

In most respects their condition is a very poor one. Though they live in the best 
part of the Presidency for game, they know absolutely nothing of banting, and 
cannot even handle a bow and arrow. They have, however, one respectable quality, 
industry, and are the weavers, traders, and money-lenders of the bills, being very 
naeftU as middlemen between the Khonds, Savras, Gadaben, and other bill-people, on 
the one hand, and the traders of the plains on the other. I am informed, on good 
authority, that there are some Ddmbs who rise higher than this, but cannot say -whether 
these are, or are not, crosses with superior races. Most likely they are; for moet of the 
Ddmbs are arrant thieves. 

It was this propensity for thieving, in fact, which bad landed some hundreds of 
them in the jail at Vizagapatam when I visited that place lately, and gave me the 
opportunity of recording their measurements, and of making some notes of their 
customs; and these measurements and notes I now submit for what they may be 
worth, as bearing on the Dravidian problem of Southern and Central Indio. 

Tribal Divisions. —With one exception, all the individuals in the tabular list given 
below, are Paidi Ddmbs. The one exception is No. 22 in my notes, who is an Augnia 
Ddmb. Between Augnia and Paidi Ddmbs there is no intermarriage, and the Angnia 
are reckoned inferior “because they eat frogs.” Both, on the other hand, eat ^f, 
which, it is hardly necessary to say, is eaten in Southern India by none but those on the 
lowest step of the social ladder. No doubt there are other tribes of Bdmbs also besides 
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the Paidi aod Augoia ; but these are the ouly tribes with which I Imve coiiio in 
contact. 

AnthTopo}netric Observatioiu .—The tahnlnr aunlysis which follows gives the results 
(in centimetres) of my ino^t-titreineiiU of the Ddiabs in the jnil »t Vixagapattun : — 


MBASURBHKNT 
(ill centimetres). 

Avonvee 
of 10. 

Average 
of 25. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Mean 

above. 

Me.an 

IhiKxv. 

Avcrsige 
to Height 
as 1<IU. 

Stature 


lGO-0 

101*9 

170*n 

152 ■ 3 

163*3 

158*2 


Height, sitting 


70*7 

81*5 

86 * 4 

72*6 

K.3 * 5 

78*7 

50*3 

„ kneeling 


117-4 

119*2 

12.3*8 

112-2 

122 *.3 

11C*3 

78 ■ 0 

SiKin • • 


lOi) ■ 8 

171 *8 

183 *.1 

156 -5 

176*5 

164*7 

106*1 

Chest measurement 


78-2 

78*3 

81 *8 

74 * I 

80* 1 

76*1) 

48*4 

Shoiilden, width 


38*4 

38*7 

41-11 

80 * 2 

40*3 

87-.H 

23 * 3 

Left cubit 


45-4 

45*6 

48*5 

41*1 

46*3 

44*1 

28*2 

„ band, length 


17*3 

18*2 

13*4 

17*1 

13*0 

J7*.-. 

ll * 2 

„ „ witith 


7*5 

7*K 

8* 5 

7-3 

7*9 

7*4 


„ „ mid finger 


10*8 

10*3 

11-6 

111*2 

11*1 

10*7 

0*7 

Hi|)S, width* 


25*8 

25*4 

28*.’! 

22*7 

26*4 

24*4 

15 * 7 

Left foot, length* 


24 *n 

26*0 

27*0 

23*1 

35*8 

24*4 

1.” * 4 

„ witith . 


8-3 

8*5 

3*3 

7*8 

8*3 

8*2 


Cephalic length 


18*0 

16*8 

20*0 

17* 6 

13*2 

l»-2 

11*6 

„ width • 


I4*S 

H-3 

11*9 

1.8*8 

14*6 

14*0 


„ intlex 


70*7 

76*0 

81*9 

711*2 

78*6 

73*3 


Bigoniac length 


10*7 

10*8 

11*4 

10*1 

11 *0 

10*5 


Bisjgomatie length 


18-U 

18*4 

14*2 

12*5 

13-6 

1.1-0 

8*3 

Haxillo'sygomatic index 


82*1 

81 *2 

87-8 

76*6 

83 *.8 

' 73*2 


Kasai height 


4*3 

4-4 

5*1 

8*8 

4*7 

4*1 

2*7 

„ width - 


3*6 

3*8 

4*8 

8 *.8 

4 *0 

8*6 


„ index 


85; 4 

88*6 

luo-u 

64*7 

32*5 

1 73*3 


Vortex to tragus 


12*4 

12*6 

14*0 

11 *5 

.18*1 

: 12*8 

7*8 

„ chin 


18*2 

18*5 

13*8 

17*0 

13*0 

J 18*0 

11 *4 

Midfingor to patella 


11 *0 

11*6 

15 .2 

60 

13*8 

! 3*0 

7*1 

Weight (lliR. avdp.) 


10.3*3 

103* 7 

121 *2 

86 * 5 

112*3 

: 33*5 

1 

1 

1 


” y.B. In 8«TCn individuftls the left foot was longer than the hi|i8 wm* wkle. 


Colour of the Skin .—Of the total number, 34*9 percent, were lietwccii Nos. 28 
and 43 of Broca’s colour-types; 21*7 per oeut. wore of No. 28 ; 21*7 per cent, of 
No. 35 t 21*7 per cent, of No. 43. 

Colour of the Eye *.—Of tho total number, 4 per cent, were darker than No. I. of 
Broca's colour-types; 32 per cent, were of No. I.; 28 per cent, were bclwccii No. 1. and 
No. II.; and 36 per cent were of No. II. or lighter. 

General Physical Characteristics .—I append more detailed tlescriptlous of five 
individuals, taken at random from the first dozen in my list, as follows *.— 

No. 1.—Glabella and orbital ridges prominent; imsnl jtotcb deep. Hair on the 
head plentiful; no hair on the cheeks ; slight luonstache and Inward ; none on tiio 
chest; none visible on the arms; moderate hair on the legs. Ear lobes and 
helix of left ear pierced; this applies to all the individuals examined. Second coo 
slightly longer than the big toe. 
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No. 2.—Orbital ridgoij fairly promiucot; iinail uotch <loop. Hair ou tbe IicimI 
plciitifal and somewhat grey: none ou the cboekb'; slight moustache ntid beard ; 
none on the chest; hnir scarcely visible on the arms; moderate to slight on the 
legs. 

No. S.—Glabella and orbital ridges not apimrcnt; uaaal notch slight. Hair 
ou the head plentiful; iiouc ou tbe chocks ; slight moustache aud beard ; uoue on 
the chest or arms; slight ou the legs. Tattooed ou the right fore-ana. 

No. d.—Glabella aud orbital ridges scarcely apparent; uasal notch deep. Hair 
on the head pleutiful, and mixed with grey ; none on the cheeks; very slight 
moustache and beard; none on tbe chest and arms ; a few hairs on tbe calves of 
tlic legs. Tattooed. 

No. 8.-~-Glabella not apparent; orbital ridges very slight; nasal uotch very 
slight: uasal line slightly depressed (tins is uunsual); uosul spine not appixTent. 
Hair on the head plentiful and greyish ; none on tlie cheeks ; slight moustache 
aud beard; uo sign of hair on the chest; scarcely apparent ou the arms ; very 
slight on the logs. 

Some of those who were measured subsequently were more hairy than these. 
No. 19, ill purtictikr, was ubuoimally btiiry iu the nrmpits, and mtlicr thickly covoi'ed 
on tl)c abdomen ami legs. Hut he was fair of colour, and prokibly u ci-oss. Tito 
blackest imlividual.^s ou the other baud, seemed to have divcrgetl least from a comuiou 
tyjte, and these, as u rule, had littlo or no hair ou the check, slight moustache uiul beard, 
uo hair on the chest or anus, and very little on the legs. 

1 have noted that tlicso Ddiubs arc uucoiuinouly like tbe ordinary Madras Piu'ial), 
bnt slightly faii'cr ; all hud, like the Pariaii, a very strung and miplcHsant odour. They 
were an ill-made aud |K)or-lookiiig lot of meii ; one only, out of 2o, Itciug really well- 
shaped and sturdy. One ouly showed signs of incipieut baldness. TIic teeth of all 
were excelleut. 

Tattooing .—This is done by Gojjias, or rather by the women of that people. 
The native uame for the tattooing is bana. The ptittenis, of which examples are given 
l>clow, are extremely nide. No. 1 measured 7 cm. from top to bottom, the strokes 
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repment a scorpion, an<l the dots jasmine flowers. No. 2 represents ** flowers.** No. 3, 
on the loft forejirin, represents n scorpion and sonic stars. No. 4, also on the left 
forearm, ropreseuts tlie moon and stare. No. 5 is known by the Dnmo Kuttnri, but I 
i ould not discover wlmt it is intcndcil to be. No. (>, of nnccrtain siguiflciiuce, was 
t» ttooed (10 X 7 cm.) on tlio left forearm. No. 7, which closely resembles No. 3, and 
mciisures 4 xocin., on the right forearm of the same individual. Nos. 3, 9, and 10 are 
unexplained. No. 10 is sometimes ornamented also with dots. Nu. 11, tattooed on the 
left deltoid, roprosents n muu, the moon, stars, and a ncckhu;o. No. 12 was tattooml on 
both shonldcre of ouo mau. Its olonionts closely resemble those of No. 11, and represent 
a mnu and a woman, scvcnil m<M»ns, tho snu, a iiocklacc or chain, and mure stars. These 
patterns were said to iKi, one and all, purely ornamental, and uot in any way eonucctcd 
with totems or tribid emblems. 

Personal iCames .—The following were the names of iiulividunls who were 
examined :—Korkdri Urdtadn, Batm Billai, Tukiri Boinhlri, Kosalia Bliiinadu ; other 
family names noted arc Kfim, BAgo, Tlnila, Bishnn, Nngalai, Bcnkiti, Ghoni, Muiuli, 
Chcli; other porsoiml names are Niro, Biidrn, Bakida, Snkkumon, Pdryn, Dliiinabhandu, 
Godni. 

JHarrutffe Customs, —'I'lie Ddmbs observe the goncml rule of Sonthorn India. Tho 
children of a brother and sister may mam*, and always do so, if it can pi»ssibly l>o 
arranged, as (his is the *‘])ro|)or marriage"; but the cbildreii (»f brothers, or tho 
chiUlrou of sisters, never intermarry. A man may marry the widow of his cider brother, 
but not of bis younger brother. Tho family name already incniioiicd is called vamshat 
aud no persons of the same rnmsha can mnrry. The trihe^ however, ia endogamous ; 
a Paidi, for example, must marry a Panli. The girl joins her hiisbamrs vamsha; 
inhcriiivueu is through tho father; and it is his name that the ehildien bear. 

There is no limit to the number of wives ; and a man may have as niauy ns he euu 
support; but tho flrst iiinrringe alouo seems to involve a real eeiiimony. The headman 
of tlie caste {leopio in the village arrauges the murriagos, and gives his consent; and 
receives two new cloths after tho eereinouy from tlie father of the bride. Marriages 
are always arranged by the elders. Tho bridegroom takes a mat, a fan, and some 
saffron, and, follow'eil by some of his relatives, goes to the britlc’s huiinc. There the 
headman sees wlmt ho Ints brought. A new cloth is put on tho bride, and lier Ituiuls are 
joined in those of tho bridegroom. A feast follows in the bndc*s house. Then all go 
to the bridegroom’s liouse, where they wait unid (hoy have Imdtliree square meals. 

Tlie marriage of a second or third wife is suflieicmtly marked by a simple fea.st to 
the caste (leoplc. The britlc may bo older than (be hnslNiiid, but her age is not 
considcrcil ; nor is it of any eoiiscqucncc whether she has nttaiiici) puberty. 

Fertilitt /.—It was noted, in the case of individual No. 13, that there was nu 
average of four children In tho families of No. 13 liiniself, nnd of his three brothers aud 
sisters. The largest family cousislcd of nine ciiildrcn, seven boys and two girls. 

Religion .—1 could learn but little of the religion of tho Ddinits. Tltcir chief god— 
probably an ancestral spirit—is called Kaluga. There is one in cticli village, in ti e 
headman’s house. Tho deity is represented by a pio-pioce, placed in or over a new 
enrthorn pot, smeareil with rice and satTmn jmwder. During worship, a silk cloth, a 
new cloth, or a wot cloth may Is* worn ; hut one must not dross In leaves. Before 
mangoes are eaten, the flrst fruits are oflcreil to the moon, ut the full moon of the month 
Ckitra. 

Pokoo. _Monkeys, frogs, and cobras arc /uioo, and also the sumari irea {Cassia 

fistula^ which iHiars a flower very like that of a laburnum. The big lizard, cobras, 
frogs, and tlio embs which arc found in (ho padjly-fields, and are usually eaten by jungle 
people, may not be eaten. 
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Death Ceremtmies, —Of these aUo I conld leara bnt little. The dead are either 
burie<l, or, io the cose of a rich man, burnt; in the latter event, a feast mast he given to 
the caste people. For crenoation the dry wood of any tree, except the sumari^ may be 
usod. When the deceased is a father, a mother, or a wife, the hair on the head, 
moustache, and armpits is shaved off on the sixth, eighth, or twelfth day after 
death. 

Cu*U>ms. —The lunffutiy or small cloth worn over the groin by the males among the 
Hindus everywhere, is never worn among the Ddmbs by men, but only by children. 
The hair is worn long ; but of the batr on the face only the moustache is not shaved. 
Shaving is performeil every eight days. Men are said to shave also the parts about the 
groin ; bat not the women, os is the general rule in Southern India. F. FAWCETT. 


New Zealand. Edgre-Partingl^on. 

Note on the Matuatongu tu the Art Galleri/y Auckland, Nexo Zealand, 
Communicated by J. Kdge-Farliiigtou. 


30 


Among the many collcciious made by tbe late Sir George Grey, and given 
to various institutions, there is a small but very interostiog one in the Art Gallery of 
Auckland, N.Z. This collection contains perhaps the most sacred of all Maori relics 



riw. 1. 2. 

(fig. 1-2). It is a figure staudiog about sixteen inches high, representing a human 
form in a squatting position, with hands upon the breast. I am indebted to Mr. 
Josiah Martin, of Auckland, for the following cote. 

The image is a Matuatonga, or representation of the reproductive powers of 
.nature, and is carved from a red volcanic stone foreign to New Zealand. It was 
■given to Sir George Grey by the old toAunga, or priest, of the Island of Mokoin, 
j3a X<akp J^torva, under the foUpwing circumstances. The old man, finding that his 
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inflaeoco with' the young poople was being undermined by the Mixriionarieft, neiit for 
Sir George Grey, then Governor of New Zealand, and expluinotl that thla and other 
sacred relics had been brought by tlie Maori priest in the canoe from Hawaiki when 
the Arawa first landed on the islaud j these relics had been kept sacred and secret 

none but the 
highest cdiiofs 
and the /o> 
huntfa l>oii]g 
allowed to sec 
them ; and 
works of iicaU 
ing and other 
miraclea were 
said to be per¬ 
formed by their 
aid. In order 
to satisfy (ho 
desire of the 
people for ati 
o 0 c a H i o i> a 1 
glimpse of the 
sacred and my¬ 
sterious em¬ 
blem, a copy 
was moilelled 
> but of much 
larger dimen¬ 
sions (fig. S). 
This figure is 
4 feet 6 inches 
in height; it 
weighs about 
1^ tons, and is 
made of a rock 
fotmd in the 
neighbourhood. 
This did not 
satisfy all the 
votaries, who 
enquired as to 
how so large 
a figure could 
have been 
F*®* 8.j hidden undo 

the mat of the priest who had possession of it on board the Arawa canoe. The 
explanation was such an one as would under (ho circumstauco bo expected, that tho 
figure, although at one time no bigger than a man’s hand, had grown a-s tho Maori 
race increased. The old' tohunga asked Sir George to accept the charge of these 
precious relics, as the most terrible disaster would befall the Maori people should their 
gods (Atua) be profaued. Sir George took charge of tho smaller relics, and advised 
Uiat the large figure should have secret burial. This was done. Later, however, its 
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whereaI>out8 li«coinlng known, U was disinterred by some Enropoans ; but by the order 
of the Govoriiraent it wos returned to the Maoris and reburied In Its old site on the 
Island of Mokoia. J. E.*P. 


Tatuingr: Pacific. 

itfb/r on Tatu-patterns employed in Lord //oiee’s Island. 
CominuoiciUed by C. H. Read, F.S.A. 


Woodford. 
By C. M. Woo<Uord. g-j 


The following is an extract of a letter from Mr. C. M. >Voodford, dated Ttilogi, 
Solomou Islands, 5tb November, 1900 :— 

bnve lately paid a visit in Il.M.S. Torch to Lord Howe's Group, or Ootong 
Java. I wont there to hoist the Hag, as it has been coded to us by the Germans. X 



send you herewith n sketch of the usual pattern of tatuing employed there. I sketched 
it from life, and it agrees nlmoHt oxaccly witli a similar sketch 1 made fourtoen years 
ago.” 
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Edge-Partington. 
C'ominiiiMi‘ntc«l l*v 


32 


New Hebrides. 

Feathered Arroios from Espiritu SantOy Nrir IMr'tdes. 

J. K<lge*Portmgtoii. 

.Some yoftrs ago 1 purehaRCil fi'Oin a miRRtoimry resident in the l»nya)ty Isinnds 
some feathered arrows whicli lio had obtaincii from n vessel Iniding in the Now Hebrides. 
A selection of these I figurc<l in my Ethnoffraphicnl .tthuuiy 2nd Scries, I'lato 72. In 
the Catalogue of the Musonin GodofiVoy, Plato XXII., Fig. 9, n fcathercil hitow w 
figured as coining from tlio Now Ilcbrid&s (?). I have lately been in counnnnication 
with Mr. Chnrlcs Ilediey, of the Australian Museum, Sydney ; ho has kindly furnished 
me with a short copy of a pnjKsr read by our Fellow, Mr. Normtiu llanly, before the 
Linmean Society of New South Wales, when he exhibited feathered arrows which he 
had himself obtained ou the island of Espiritn Santo. He oousidors that these arrows 
are an indigenous production and without any foreign suggestion. The shafts, he says, 
are formed from a recti (^Phrfigmites comniHnie)^ the fenthors ore those of the common 
fowl and are set parallel to and liowod from the shaft, and an^ lashed on hy narrow strips 
of smooth fibre, proliably from tlic stem of the banana plant. J. E.-P. 


REVIEWS. 

Ontario. Boyle. 

Arch<tologic<tl Heporty 1H98. living jMirt of Appvndir to the Evport of the qq 
Minister of Ontario. Printed by onler the Logislntlve Assembly. WU 

Toronto, 189.8. Kvo, pp. viii,211 (inehiding Index). With I9)>lates and 24 illustrations 
In the text. 

ArchtFohgiral Report^ 1899. lirintj part of Appendix to the Rejntrt of the Minister 
of JCducatioHy Ontario. PriutcJ by ortler of the Legislative Assembly. Toronto, 1900. 
8vo, pp. iv, 199. With plans and illustrations in the text. 

These Reports are the two datest of n series compiled hy Mr. David Iloylc, the 
curator of the rausoutn at Toronto. They are records of the objects aequired from year 
to year by the museum, wdiieh under the wise {lolicy of the Hon. Dr. R<»ss, formerly 
Minister of Education and now Premier of the ProviniHJ tif Ontario, and the skilful 
management of Mr. David Hoyle, is rapidly becoming one of the most iiiiportuiit on the 
North American conlineut. It is p.irliciilttrly rich in objects illustrating the culture of 
the Cauadian aborigines. The systenmiic exploration of prehistoric sires under the 
direction of Mr. Boyle and a com(>etent stalT is not only increasing the wealth of the 
museum, but is adding year by year to our knowledge of the predecessors of tho present 
population of the Province. The more remarkable of the objects obtaineil by these 
explorations are figured, with plans of the sites and views. These illiisimtious greatly 
augment the value of tho Reports. 

During the last two or three years a further step has been taken. Following the 
example set by tho Bureau of Kthuology ami several of the museums in the Vniled 
States, an effort has been made to arcpui'c and embwly in the Rep«)it information ns to 
the present state of the aboriginal |s)pulations in the Province. Mr. Boyle himself 
undertook the study of the pagan Iroquois. With the assistance of Mr. Braiit-Sero, a 
Mohawk, and Ka'iiis-han-don, a Seuc<-n chief, through whom he was eiiablcsl to get a 
large uumlier of details and ascertain the meaning of ceremonies he witnessed, he has 
produced in the Report for 1898 a most valuable monograpb on the religion of the 
Iro<|nois as now practised. Iroquot.s paganism is not to-day wlmt It was three centuries 
ago, liefore tlie Jcniit missioiiarios bad penetrated inlt» the Canadian wilds. Prophets 
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had at various times ere tbeu appeared ; but they had effected little if anything towards 
raising their felIow*coautrymen in faith or morals. The teaching of Christianity, how> 
ever, proved a new and potent influence. Mr. Boyle adopts the view—and it U, I 
believe, the better opinion—that the Great Spirit, the Master of Life, was unknown to 
the American tribes nntil the white man set foot on their shores. The acceptance of the 
idea of tnc Supreme Being has introducetl a new force into aboriginal religion. A 
succession of prophets has arisen in various tribes during the last two centuries, all of 
whom “ have beon consciously or nnconsciously indebted to the white man very 
considerably for tlie tone and tenour of tbelr teachings.” 

The pagan Iroqnois of whom Mr. Boyle writes follow the teachings of Ska«ne-o- 
dy>o, who received his revelation in the year 1790. The object of these teachings is to 
preserve the Indians free from contamination wi^ white men. Mixed marriages, cards, 
drink, and European musical instruments and medicines are forhiddeu. Gambling 
according to native fashion is, however, encouraged. Certain religious festivals are 
enjoined. Stress is laid npon marriage, hospitality, and a high general morality ; so 
roach so, says Mr. Boyle, “ as to make one sometimes doubt the propriety of applying 
** the term * pagan* to them [the Iroqnois], although this name does not necessarily 
” imply anything disrepntable.” 

The author gives a detailed description of the Midwinter Festival, at which the 
White Dog is burned. The reason for the sacrifice of the White Dog is unknown. 
Mr. Boyle discusses the qnestien witliout coming to any satisfactory conclusion. As at 
present observed, the animal is strangled and then thrown on the fire with a quantity of 
toliacco as a 6iM:rifice to the Great Spirit, with prayers for varions blessings, of which 
health, abnudance. and content are the chief. Other festivals here described are the 
Spring Sun Dance, the Green Com Dance, and the Feast of the Skeleton. An account 
of the important Society of the False Faces is also given, together with the myths 
relating to it. Nor are these the only important subjects dealt with. Among others may 
be mentioned as of special interest, the Gentile organisation aud government of the 
Iroqnois, their music, thdr personal names, and the origin and meaning of Niyoh, the 
wonl now jjsod for God. 

Inxiuois music is further described in the Report for 1899. Graphophone cylinders 
have been used to take down the songs. These have been reduced to onr notation by 
Mr. Cringau, aud are given, to the number of 47. Still more interesting is Mr. W. £. 
Connelly’s article on the Wyandots. It contains a careful account of the clan system 
from the oldest records to tbe present day, and of Wyandot government and proper 
names. 

This bare enumeration by no means exhansts the interest of the Reports. It Is 
Hufiiciout to indicate their value to anthropologists. Special reference, however, should 
also bo mxulo to the excellent reprodnetions ia the Report for 1898 of photographs of tbe 
Iroqnois, both individnaU aud groups, and of their dwellings. They are a fine, intelli¬ 
gent looking poopic, some of them even handsome according to European standards. 

In tlie publication of these valoable Reports the Government of Ontario is giving 
a loml to tbe Colonial Office of the Imperial Government. Enlightened statesmanship 
demands something more than the annual publication of statistics of trade and police. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

[N.B.—By tbe courtesy of Mr. Boyle, and of tbe Honourable Richard Harcourt, 
the successor of Dr. Ross as Minister of Education in Ontario, a limited number of 
copies of these Reports have been placed at the disposal of the Anthropological 
Institute, and may be obtained by students on application at 3, Hanover Square, 
London, W.—^Ed.] 
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Asia. Putterer. 

Dureh Asicn^ HTfahruHtfrHy Porgrhungm mid ^ummlumjcn 2. Qil 

Gcogmphische Chnrtfktrr-Bilthr). Von Dr. K. Fiittorar. \Vith 203 IHiix- OH 
tmtionx tu the Text, 40 Platew, two Colotirctl PlaicH, and Map. Horlin, lieimor, 1901, 
pp. XXV, 545. Price 20 nmrka. 

Dr. Fattorcr, PpoFoR«»r of CTOolo^y w'ul the ulHc<l HtadioH in the (imiul'Ducnl 
Technical High School at Karlitnihc, gives ns in this etont vohiino of o70 large octttvo 
pages, the first fruits of the great Asiatic cxpoilitioii of 1897-99, which was eomluctcU 
by his friend Dr. Ilolderer of lloidelhcrg, uinl in which ho took part as geologist, 
gcogmpher, anthropologist, and general historian. Kven the itatiiml history dupurlinent 
fell largely to his share ; most of the flowering plants from the (lohi Desert were 
collected by him ; the mihroken r«s:ord of daily meteorological observations from 
Russian Turkestan to .Shanghai, together with nnmoroiiH dotonninations of altiludcs 
and latitudes arc nmongst the more imiiortitnt results of his untiring energy, 
and of a fortunate arraugcinont w’ith the leader of the expedition, by a’biuh our 
author was cnablotl to devote most of his time to oxcluHivcIy Kcieutific work. 
The rich and extremely diversified nmterials thus collected along a route extotnl- 
ing from the Caspian Son to the Pacific Ocean will nltiinately form (he eiihject- 
mattor of three uoiform volumes, the contents of which nro thus distributed : 
I. Geographical descriptions, incidents of travel, natural history, and ethnographic 
details, Ulustratc<l by ninnorous rcinHuInotions of photographs, nearly all taken by 
Dr. Futtcrer himself; li. Geological ol>sorvations aud the discussion of tho more 
important general probhuns suggested by them ; III. Dssays on tho inotoorological, 
}>al(Oontologienl, zoological, and botanical results of the oxpeiiition. 

Of this encycloiaedic programme most of our readers a’lli l>u mainly iiitorosteil 
in that section which has already up{H.‘ared, and is comprised between the two covers 
of tho volume under notice. Here has been brought together a great i|itHutity of 
valuubic etliiiological matter carefully collected from regions which are seldom visited 
by good obsorvors, although presenting many ()oiutH that arc attractive to tho 
aDthro))oIogical student. This Nvill bo at once apparent when it is stated that tho 
route followed by the cx]Kslitioii Imvcrscd the wiiolo of Western (Russian) and 
Easteru (CUiuose) Turkestan, skirtoil the northern and more thiokly iidmbitcil districts 
of tho Tarim (Loh-nor) basin, penetrated eastwards to I lain! (Khamil), crossetl tho 
Gobi wildcniesH from this place iu a sniith-atstcrly diroelion to the Kuku*Xor 
province of North-eastern Tibet; here struck again eastwards <»vGr tho Ala-shau niiigo 
into Kansu ; thciicc to Si>iigini-fu, cni'licst scat of tho Cuinese race iu the Woi*ho 
valley, aud so on through the heart of Gbina (just before tho present trouhles) to 
the great city of Ilan-kow, aud down the Yang tso-kiaug tu Shanghai. Thus were 
oflcrctl and largely utilized endless opportunities of studying in their homes agreat iiiitniKir 
of peoples, such as the Turkomans, the Uslvcgs, the Tajiks, Sartos, Galclias, Kirghizes, 
Duugans, THniiinhes, Kashgarians, Kalmaks, Kastem Mongols, Tanguts, and Chinese 
peoples, showing collectively almost every imaginable shade of transition betwceti tho 
two groat Caiicusic ami Mongoiie divisions uf niunkiml. I'ufortunately, owing to the 
luck of interpreters, and the coyness or suiwrsiitions fears of tho uborigiiie.s, cstieviully 
in tho more remote eastern lauds, tho attempts to proenro anthropometric data mostly 
proved abortive. Hence the accurate measurements, which are here conveniently 
tabuiateil in the appendix, are mainly confined to the Central aud West Asiatic 
peoples, including various groups of Kirghizes, Sartes, and Kashgarians. But 
these mcasuremeuts extend in some instances to such minuto details—colour of 
exposed aud coveroil parts, cranial ami pelvic indices, length of tbo extremitiee, of 
femur, tibia, digits, nails, texture of tbe hair, shape, position, and colour of ilte eye, 
and so on—that they mav be fairly dcscrilwd as exhaustive. In fact, so far as 
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regards their physical characters certain natives of Chinese Turkestan are now better 
known to science than perhaps any single inhabiUiut of these islands. In other respects, 
also, the pictnre is often very complete, and wo learn, for instance, that the term Sari 
appears to have no ethnical value, tbongli this was no doubt aheady known in a 
general way from other sources. Tiic information on this subject embodied in the 
text is supplemented in a note by fnrtlier particulars from F. von Schwarz’s 
valuable work on Turirsian (Freiburg, Baden, 1900). Although not without historic 
significance, Sart denotes at present little more than the settled as distiuguished 
from the nomad populations iu Ferghana and sarronndiiig lands. Those more 
specially so designated nre the mixed Aryan (Galcha) aborigines of the secluded 
tiplaud valleys of the Oxns, mauy of whom, as we learn from Ch. de Ujfalvy, 
still 8^>eak archaic forms of the old Aryan stock language. But the word bos a 
wide range, and now comprises not only the majority of the iDhabitant>« of tlie towns and 
villages in Rnssiau Turkestan, but also numerous communities in the Tarim basin, iu 
Kashgarin, Bokhara, North Afghuuistan, and Semireebinski-krai. Most of tbo so-called 
Usbegs, who have abandoned the nomad life and intermingled with the primitive Aryan 
peoples of these regions, are scarcely to l>o distingnishod from the Sarts and tho.closely* 
alli^ Tajiks of Persian speech. But miscegenation of long standing prevails every¬ 
where in the ^Vestern and Central lauds, where the Mongol element is clnefly betrayed 
by the almoud-shupcd oblique eyes, while “ the farther they recedo eastwards the nearer 
do the tril)es approach the gouuino Mongol type, indicated by a lower stature, broader 
“ face and mouth, flatter nose, and scantier l)ennl.” The same phenomenon, which is 
here well illustrated by rcpruilactions of several of the photographs taken by the author, 
was ol)scrved by Captain Youngbusband. who, atWancing from the opposite direction, 
remarks that ns I proceeiled westwards 1 noticed a gradual, scarcely perceptible, clinngo 
** from tlie round of a Mongolian type to a sharper and yet more sharp type of 

feature.As we get further away from Mongolia we notice tlmt 

“ the faces become gratloally longer and narrower” {The Heart of a Coniineiit, 
p. 118). Hence, when Uie experlitiou reached the Koko-Nor district of North-east 
Tibet, it found itself surrounded by races of distinctly Mongol type. Here tho 
dominant people are the Tanguts, who are fully described and recognised 
with Prjevalsky and Rockhill to bo a characteristic branch of the Tibetan family. 
Amongst these wild predatory tribes Dr. Fnttercr met with a more friendly reception 
than most of his predecessors. They willingly accompauleil him In his froqneut excur¬ 
sions off the main route, took an active part in the work of collecting, and became quite 
expert iu discovering geological specimens, even in localities where the explorer has 
himself failed to find any. 

Students requiring to consult this storehouse of anthropological lore will be grateful 
to the author for a more copious index than is usually supplied to German works of this 
chariicter. A. II. KEANE. 


India: Bibliography. Campbell. 

iHtieX’CalaUiQue of Indian Official Publications in the Library of the British np 
Museum. By Fraok Campbell. 1900. London, Library Supply Association. uD 
4to, pp. . Price 42i. uetL 


The size of the catalogue, which has been compiled by Mr. Frank Campbell (late 
of the British Museum Library), and represents tlie labour of IS years, is a fair 
iiulicatjon of the enormous mass of Indian literature which now exists, as it is also a 
measm-e of the difficulty which besets any ordinary “reader ” in extracting the special 
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ilocumont which he inuy require to iilufitrute any piirticnlur siihjcct., iiiile:<8 he in fully 
|>ostod both in the name of the ori^iimtiiig (icpftrlmoiit »iui tu tliO cxnct title of the work. 
It is hardly necessary to emphusixe the value <if (lie usslstiiuee (iiiis nirordcii by 
Mr. Oiiropbell’s cataloi^uc, ulthoii^h it is (necessarily) incomplete, and does not claim to 
roprosoiit even the whole of (he Dritish Museum eolk‘ction. What it does claim is to 
provide a roforciico for “the more modern jiortiuii of the mlleetiou of Indian effieial 
“ publications (V//nr/ia 8iihH(H|uent to (he midiny, so fur u.s tliu docnnieuts Inivc 

“ been tlo|>ositeil in tlie library of the Hritisli Musomu." “ Ueports issnetl ns * Kuglish 
“ parliamcutniy impoi’s * ure not iiiclude<l c.xcept in ruro instuiiecs, hut there is a 
“ eoiisidcrable reproseutation of Departmental li(‘|M>rt«( issiusi in Ixmdon in eounCHdion 
“ with the India OlHee.*' Works of a seini<ofliciid nature havo also lK;cn ineinded in 
certain instances. From a casual glance at the contents it would certainly appear that 
Mr. Frank CauipbcUV work is sufficiently eom])rcheusivc to he a most valiiahle iudex to 
Indian )iteratui*c generally, and that he has enrnetl tiic thanks not only of the casual 
reader, hut of many Indian officials for a work which w'ill lighten their hiliour 
considerably. T. II. IIOLDICU. 


New Guinea. Fellows: Le Hunte. 

DcsfpfttrhrK J'nnH llh EATillvHt't/ t/u- LtvMtfutmt dorrnior oj' ftrithk .Ww 
(fuiiK'a. No. 2H (l-llli April), No. .'b'l (2.^lli Ajiril), No. dti (1st 3Iiiy), mid uD 
No. 14 (a 1st .lime) of ItHH). 

'I'hu lirst of these des|uii(dies (No. 2K) emdoses the following nci'ouiit hy (he 
Kev. S. II. Fellows, of the Atonement or iVnee-making C’crenifiny—of the 

Natives of Kiriwina (Tiobrlaiid Crroiip), who wore lately at war. 

Afoiicmnit or I*t'<tcr~Miikhu/ Vcrvmooy of thv Nniirvs q/’A’/V/ kv'w/,— -’raoJn came 
to ask me to uceom|Ntny him on the morrow to the Kahihihi. We nrmng(.nl to meet 
at the 'inlaiHl village of Ohweria. 1 was there enrlr, anil uhont o'clock Taolu 
arrived with ii nuiucruiis retinue, all fully anned with s|)cnrs and shields and long 
knives. Timlii earrietl no weiipuns, but I notiecsl that in addition to the ordinary 
ornainouts hy which a Gnutu is dlstinguishetl, he was also wearing tho Kuercil 
emblonts of royalty—the armlets and wristlets previously held hy Kuniuakiilu and his 
predecessors for many generations in the office of supreme Guiitn in (lie ruling fMhiti 
family of Kiriwina. As Obwerla was tho first villitgo in Tilatuula territory euterwl 
by Taolu, he was hero fonnully received hy a Tilataula chief. This man, named 
Kunoi, nishetl into tho eeiilrc of the village, mid gesticubiling like a madman, never 
once looking at Taolu, but addressing him, and him only, all the time. In cfTuct, he 
said: ‘ Tnolu, we ore ghul to see you. Wo acknowledge you a.n our (iuiuu^ in 
‘succession to Enanmkahi. We have had enough of fighting, and evorytlihig is ready 
‘ for umkiug tho atonement to*dny. All the Tilataula chiefs are wailing for you at 
‘ Kabwaku. Lot us go and make |Kjace. Then come liack ami live in your village, 
‘ Omamkaua, and rule the country us a Guiau should. Make peace and keep tho 
* l>eace ; put away all the sjiears so that there lie no more war.' Then striking his fore¬ 
head with the (lalm of his band—the usual {iledge of a chief that he M'ouhl defend from 
danger—he made a leap to where Taolu stoml, grnsjied his hand, and drew him to the 
path leading to Kabwaku. As a dramatic performaneo, Kunoi's action was perfect; 
its ettect on the men standing I'ound was electrical. They simply roared out their 
acclamatiou to the Ouian^ aud shouldering their speai-s, they crowdeil i>eU-meli into 
the uan-ow track after their leaders. Beyond the village the procession was marshalled. 
A baud of warriors took the lead, heiideil by a sorcerer, who, whli his coutiuuous 
iucantatioDS, cleared our path of all evil spirits. Following these came about twenty 
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women, carrying on tbeir heads the appeasing gifts for the KabiltUay then the chiefs 
with more warriors, and behind came the crowd. 

“ Going in single file the column stretched out to a great length. At freqiiont 
intervals a wave of cheering run down the line. The excitement increased as we went 
along, and reached its climax in deafening acclaim os we entered Kahwaku, where 
Taolu was welcomed by Moliosl in fine dramatic style. This was a prond day for so 
young a chief as Moliasi; and he was equal to tlie occasion. In the Kabilula, equal 
presents are given and received on both sides, but the defeated chief, after seeking and 
receiving permission, has to come to the village of his conqueror, and there make his 
otfering of atonement. 

“A clear space was quickly made iu the middle of the village iu front of Moliasi’s 
bouse. The multitude of armed men with their 8i>ears iu tlieir hands eagerly crowdcil 
round. At one end of the rough circle stood Moliasi, stern aud silent, surrounded b/ 
other chiefs of his side ; at the other end Taolu aud his friends were busy unpacking 
their tkiugs. The proceedings were opened by Tiu>lu rushing Into the ring and 
carrying aloft a valuable armlet which be laid on the ground, at the same time crying 
out in a loud voice *ICam luia, Moliasi ' (thy atonement, Moliasi). He immediately 
turned and retired, and the armlet was instantly snatched up and handed iu by one 
of MoliasPs men. Again and again Taolu repeated this perfortnauce, each time 
bringing only one vaigua (article of wealth) and calling out the name of the chief td 
whom he whs giving it. Some of his friends also did the same. In this way between 
thirty or forty difibrent voi^ua, cousUting of aimlets, old stone tomahawks, necklaces 
of uative money, &c,, &c., were presented and received. Then Taolu ran in and made 
a speech to Moliasi and bis people, simulating furious passion as he sprung from side 
to side of the circle, and swung his arms abont in energetic gestures. He addressed 
them as Boda^ua (my younger brothers), and said, * I am weak to>day through the 

* death of my elder brother, Euamnknla. Had he been olive to^lay ho would have 

* brought more vaiffua than you have meu. I have brought you my own vaigua as your 
*lula I let that suffice. We are living in the bush, permit us to retiiru to otir villages. 

* Tut away your spears and let us work at our gardens that there may be plenty of 
‘food for ourselves and our families.* Then Moliasi aud other Tilataula ebi^s began 
to present the return lula to Taolu. In the same manner, one by one, article for article, 
they laid down the exact equivalent of the vaigua they hod received. After tills they 
made their speeches, all of them definitely accepting Taolu as their GuUtu. 

“ One old chief, Mosituli, told Taolu that this bad been a young men's war and so 
the Kabilula was held in a young chiefs village. A youug chief, Meiosovalu, the right- 
band man of Moliasi, said that though he was youug when Eoaraakala and his men bad 
driven his people out of their ^'UIage, he remembered the death of his relatives and tlie 
burning of his home. It was to take the mapu/a (payment) for this that he had fought, 
but the present Kabilula settled* all. 

“ An attentive bearing was given to my address, but the united yell at the end 
might easily have startled anyone not used to the noisy style of Kiriwiua natives. I 
pleaded the claims of law and order and religion. 

“ Then Taolu made his way into the midst of Moliasi's men, and, holding high a 
stick of tobacco, he called out, ‘ Which of you Avill take this tobacco aud distribute 
it so tliat we may smoke a pipe of peace together ? * Twenty eager hands were 
stretched out to grasp it. With the accepUuco of this tobacco the Kabilula was 
completed, and the ceremony concluded.” 

No matters of anthropological interest are contained in despatches No. 35 and 44, 
hot No. 86 contains the following > 

“ Koies on the Tribes of the Morekead —The tribes met with on the Upper 

Morehead are named Sanana, Tugari, and Piruro, after the names of their villages. 
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They are appareutij^ subdivisiODS of the Babiri tribe. loiliciUious poiut to the probjibility 
that their populations were comparatively much more numerous than at the present ilay. 
Without doubt their numbers have been diminished by the frequent ouslttiighte of the 
Tugeri tribe from Dutch New Guinea; but these depredations have fon:c<l them to 
scatter, and it was uot possible to arrive at «o much os an approximate estimate of tbo 
population during a flying visit, 

In stature these natives are of a slightly taller average than the KO'Callc*! Bugi 
tribe (see below). Their muscular physique is also superior to that of the latter jieoplo. 
The men, for the most part, go stark naked, but some of them wear a gn>tC8quoIy largo 
pubic shell, which, however, is as often to be seen hanging at tho side or at the buck as 
in its proper positioo. The hair is curly, and goucrally worn in thin plaits, into which 
is woven some vegetable flbre. These fil)rcs exteod below the limit of tho hair niid 
depend gracefully more than half-way down the back and over the shuiiUlors. Tbo Imir 
is shaved from olF the upper part of the forehead. There septums of their uoscs are 
invariably pierced, and many of them iu addition (particularly tho Piraru natives) have 
large holes punctured vertically tlirough the nostril. There was a noticeable Kcuruily of 
body ornaments among them, lu no ease that oomo under uotice was anything worn 
in tho nose. They vary in colour from a dark copper to block. Their facial features 
differ to such au extetit that no chnructeristio type eould bo detected. Sumo have 
pinched crabbed foatui-os, while others have a flue aud gentle yet strong coiititoimncc, 
and between these two sovoral others approaching one or tho other extreme w'ero 
observed. Tho older men wear beards, which are neither trimmed nor cut. 

“ The women, of whom only throe were seen, wore petticoats of grass. Their Lair 
was cut modomtely short. 

“ A short vocabulary of their common laugu^o was taken, which may bo useful as 
an iulditiou to that taken by Sir William MacGregor. The name given by these jKioplc 
to the Morehea<l River is Totogaba.’* 

K.B.—The Bugi tribe (ai>ovc mentioned) consists now of the remnants of tho 
original mainland tribe of that name, the Wasi tribe from Strachuu Island, and others 
whose persecution by tho Tugeri invaders has induced them to gather together for 
refuge at Bugi, where they have protection under a small detachment of armed native 
constabulary. S. H. RAY 


France : Reindeer Period. Girod and Massenat. 

Let StaUoM dc VAtje dti Renne dant Us Vallies de la Vizirc ct de la 
Corrize, Documents recueilHs et publics par Dr. Paul Girod et £lie Muss4nat. 0 / 
Laugerie-Basse; Industrie, Sculptures, Gravures. Paris, J. B. Bailli^re et flls, l^K). 
4to, pp. viii + 101, with 110 plates aud 42 pp. of explanation. 

For some ftve-and-thirty years M. Massenat has been a diligent explorer of the 
caves and rock-shelters iu the valleys of the Vezdro and the Correxe. Preliminary 
notices of hU work Lave appeared from time to time, but no detailed aud systematic 
account has yot been published. His very extensive collection is now in the care of 
Prof. Girod, of Clermont Forraud, who has co-operated for many years with 
M. Massenat. They believe that the time has come for the preparation of a complete 
work, dealing exhaustively with the subject; and they accordingly proijose to issue 
a series of monographs describing all the stations which they have explored and all 
the objects which have been collected. The volume before us is the first of the scries. 
It is devoted to the station of Laugoric-Basse, a locality of singular interest, inasmuch 
as it presents a typical illustration of the life and industry of the Magdalenian age. 
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A.h this is the first iiisUiImeiit uf the great work which it la proposed to publish, it 
contains some preliminary matter of a gonomi character, inclndiug a brief survey of 
the prehistoric remains throughout the valleys of the Vus^re and the Corr^ze. About 
1860 Jonauimit found worked flints iu certain caves in Dordogne. But as far back 
AS 1842 the College of Brivc had acquired the natural history cabinet of the little 
College of Azenic, and it was found that this collection contained a number of objects 
worked in flint and in roindeer^antler, together with reindeer bones, evidently of local 
origin, but without any record of their discovery. A new epoch in the history of 
archmological work in Purignrd opened up, however, iu 1862, when Edouard 
Lartet had his attention directed to the Dordogne caves through some specimens sent 
to Paris by Altel Lagauno, of Lcs Eyzies. Everyone knows how Henry Christy 
threw himself into the work, conjointly with Lartet, and how the results were eventually 
given to the world in the famous Rcliqtua Aquxtanica. 

It wits about 1866 when M. Masscuat commenced his researches by investigating 
some stations on the Con'eze, whence he proceeded to the stream of PlancUetorte, where 
his work was carried on partly iu association with Philibert Lalande. X^assiug on to 
the Vi^zcre, be set himself to explore patiently and systematically many of the stations 
which hml previously been subject to only hasty examination. From his wide know¬ 
ledge of the relics of the so-called ** Keimleor Age *’ he is led to recognize three epocb.s 
conespouding with those of de Mortillet, but named occoixUug to the typical stations, 
lustend, therefore, of the terms *• Miigdaleniau,” ** SohUriau,” and “ Moiisteriau,” ho uses 
respectively the terms “epoch of Latigerio-Basse," “of Cro Magnoii," and “of LeMonstier." 

The station of Langerie-Hasse was originally explored by Cl^risty and Lartet, and 
by de Vibraye ; but M. Masschtat has i)ersevenngly contiunod the work in a most 
detailed and cai'efnl manner. The results arc fully set forth iu the presout work. The 
wealth of material discovered at this station is illustrated by uo fewer than 110 quarto 
plates, lithogniphed by Dr. Giroil, representing a great scries of implements iu fliut, 
quartz, ivory, and reindeer-antler, together v'ith a number of interesting engravings and 
sunlptnres of the Reindeer Age. F. W. RUDLER. 


Savoy: Ethnology. Pittard. 

Note Prclimittaire sur VElhnologic dc la Havolc et dc la Haute-Savoic. rtQ 
Eugene Pittard. (Extract from Le G/o6e, Geuuva, June 1900.) WO 

This note is intended to indicate the present state of the author’s (nvostigntions 
into the Ethnology of Savoy, and to express the conclusions he has so far arrived at, 
snbjoct to I'evisiou in a larger communication to be subsequently mode in collaboration 
with Dr. J. Garret. M. Pittard shows that pulse-ethnologists have found that a 
bracliyccpbalic group inhabited the lake dwellings of Savoy in the early polished stone 
period, aud wei-e displaced in whole or part by a dolichocephalic people who also lived 
as lake dwellers. Towards the end of tlm Bronze Age, tins part of Europe was invaded 
in force by a bmchycepbalic population from across the Alpine passes. The author 
describes the cthuic distribution in Savoy as based on Lagucan’s researches, deals 
briefly with tlm Burgnndiau invasion of the 5th century of onr era aud with the 
Saracen occupation, and passes on to crauiological evidence. M. Pittard having studied 
166 skulls from this neighbourhood, finds they fall into two definite groups, a 
dolichocephalic of 16 and a brachycephalic of 126 crania respectively. The 
brachycephalio skulls being also leptoprosopic and leptorhine are closely allied to 
those of the Valais, the Grisons, aud Anvct^c. The doUchocepbalic group, relatively 
so feebly leprcsented, is regarded as Burgundian. At first sight it would seem that 
among the present imputation of Savoy brachycephaly is associated with short stature 
and with relative bloiuincss. P, c. S. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

East Africa. With Plate D. Sharpe. 

A Carved Stool and other objcctu from British East Africa. Communi¬ 
cated by Alfred Sharpe, C.B., Assistant Commissiniier of Ugumla. 

The throe objects described below were obiainotl by Mr. Alfred Sliar)>o, C.H., 
Assistant Commissioner of Uganda, were exhibited on his liolialf at a mooting of the 
Anthropological Institute on November 27th, 1900; and have l>een presented by him to 
the British Museum. Tho following brief atjconot of them is compiled from the objects 
themselves, and from memoranda supplied by Mr. Sharpe :— 

No. 1 is a stool of soft white wood, artificially hluckunotl on the surfitcc. It is 
25 itiohes high, and consists of a squatting female figure resting on a plain, solid, 
circular pedestal, and supporting with npmiHe«l arms a plain circular scat, the upper 
surface of wliich is slightly concave. Tho feraulc figure Is remarkable for the claborato 
representation of proiniiient cheloid ornaments on (he Hanks and alHloineii, ami for the 
peculiar treatment of the hair, which is well shown in side and back view. {Plate /J.) 

The stool comes from tho district immediately west of tho Luapiilu or Lualaba 
river, immediately after its exit, towards the nortli, from Like Mwern. Tho natives 
there constantly make tlioso stools, of diflferent sixes and pntterns. Mr. .Sharpe adds that 
ho has scon some beantifuMy mrved onos at the trading station of (he African Likes 
Corporation at the north-cast corner of Like Mweru. 

No. 2 is a double gi>ug, 16| inchos high, of {leuuliar form, huinmered together out of 
two thick sheets of soft iron. It Imi no clapper, and was, apparently, ititondod to be 
struck from without. It comes from tlio town of Kaxeml>o, just south of Lako Mweni. 
Kaxoinbo’s is ouo of tho oldest known ^Slynostios'* in the southern half of Central 
Africa. Dr. Liviugstone, when at Kaxcinlie’s, (nicctl back a nnmlici’ of gciK*ruriou.i of 
Kazombes,’* each sneceeding ciiief iKiltig called by the same niiino. A Kiixcmiro was in 
full swing at tho time of Laconia’s journey in 1797 (arr Burton’s La/ui o f the Cazrmhesy 
p. 4) : and whon thcro in 1H90, 1892, and 1899 Mr. Sharjic saw alundoiieil sites of 
several old towns of tho Kaxoinbo’s. Kazeiube, the present chief, told Mr. SImrpo that 
bis ancestors came from yftoat'i Vamvo, on tho Kit.sai. Many of (be customs at 
Kaxenibe’s aro moro similar to those of the west of Africa than to iliost* of the eosteni 
half of tho coutinont. The natives say that those ladls are not made now, and that they 
aro very old. Mr. Sharpe saw two or three of tliein. 

No. 3 is a perforated stone object like the bend of a hammer or mace. It is 
64 inches long, 3 inches broad, and inches thick. This objci^t comes from tho 
** Mambwe” country, which lies near the south end of Lake Taltganyikl^ 2,(X)0 fe(‘t 
above the lake, and 5,0(X) above sea level. The natives find ibcec objects in tbo ground, 
but do not know their origin, and call them miala ya mhmga^ ijc., Stones of God,” 
meaning “supernatural stones.” They are sometimes round, instead of oval, and 
sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, than this example. Similar stones were found by 
Theodore Bent at Zimbabwe, and there are similar stones In the Oixeh Museum at Cairo, 
which wero taken from Egyptian tombs of early date. Mr. Sharpe knows of no other 
localities in Africa, except those mentioned above, where those stones are found. 


Egypt: Prehistoric. Randall-Maciver. 

A Prehistoric Cemetery at El Amrah in Egypt: ]*re.liminary Report of 
Excavations By D. Randall-Maclver, M.A.,Laycock Student of Egyptology at 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

The village of El Amrah lies almut six miles to the south of the famous site of 
Abydos, where Professor PIhulcrs Petrie bus fur the past two seasons been engaged in 
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inirHVoIliu^ (ho Jiffictilt history of Egypt*?* earliest kings. It has licon known ft»r some 
years that vahuiblo preliistoric cemeteries cxistcJ in the neighiKmrhootl, Init their precise 
chanicter ooahl hnnily l>e appreciated, inasmuch ns nothing hiul l>octj ptihlished which 
could lie called a record of the excavations mmlo there. It was with some anxiety that 
Mr. Anthony Wilkin and I, to whom Professor Petrie entrusted this part of the 
concession gninted to him hv the Dopnrfment of Antiquities, commenced our season’s 
work. A site which hnd been alreiidv dug no loss than four times, first by native 
pluuderors, ami then by professed' urclneolngists, might well have 1>den supposed to I>c 
entirely exhausted. I am happy, however, to l>e able to state that onr socceas has far 
surpassed our modest expectations, and purpose in the following pages to give a brief 
regume of results which will soon he published in full in the official memoir of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, at whose expense the work is being conducted. 

The cemeteries on whicli wo have been cngl^;ed arc situated close to the cultivation 

on the tabledand, 
betweeu two wide 
valleys which run 
down from the 
np}>er desert a short 
(listniice north of 
. El Aramh. Hero 
a tract of many 
acres of broken 
ground testifies to 
the cupidity, if not 
u> the knowledge 
of previous grave* 
hunters. At the 
sontli'Wust corner 
slienls of broken 
pottery showed that 
many at least of 
the gnive.s wore of 

prehistoric ilatc, and it was at tliis point that we l>egan to o.xcavnte on I)ecomi>er 22ii(l. 
It soon became evident that a 
lai^e iniinlter of graves had 
uot been opened, while others 
had been iusufficientiy cleared. 

After a mouth’s work three 
hundred graves hod been fully 
registered from a piece of 
ground measuring only aliont 
1.5,000 tnpiare yards. This 
provol to be the entire extent 
of a small but highly interest' 
ing prehistoric cemetery, which 
may have originally contaioed 
some 600 or 700 graves. In 
date it ranged from tlie very 
earliest “New Eace” times 
through the entire middle 

period down to the begiauiug of the “ Late Prehistoric.’’ The giuves yielded uot only 
a great quantity, of the objects familiar to aJl who have studied this period (pottery, 
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jvoriox, ultttc palcttCM, Ac.% Iml h]im> ii ceriniji uiiinlier wliidi lU'o wIkiUv now hi clmmrtir. 
J Ii6 inoMt iiitcretithig are those which Ijciir »ltret*tly tipcoi the life of the |Hiop]c wlio livwl 
In tile conntry at that time. In the ruhliisli of a |iiuii(iere«) grave wiw* foiiinl a fnigiiK'iit 
which evidently represeiite<it 
H honae, the next day more 
pieces were turned out which 
tit well together and almost 
complete the whole. The 
houae (shown in tig. i) is 
oblong in shape, sloping hack 
from the Wso and reciirvctl 
at the top. From its fonii it 
may Ik: supposed that it was 
hnilt of wattle and mud ; at one end is dopictcsl a «l(M)r (prolsibly of wocm!}, and n( ihir 
other two small windows. No roof was fmiiMU hiii if it is ]>crmtssi1ih« to jinigv frnni 
the construction of graves which occur in oiir second cemetery, it mu.'‘t have coiisisleii of 

IsMighs on which wiis laid u wattle* 
work Ilf twigs laivcri**! with niiul. 

'Pile ** New Uacc ” hud probably 
oven more nccasioii to use boats than 
the nitHh'ru Kgyptians,for thero is no 
doubt that the country wns far more 
swampy then than it is now. It is 
thought that some of these lamts 
aro ropn-sonted on their well-known 
“decomrcil” |M>tlory. In onr first 
cemetery were Foiuni ptiUery models 
of two, if not thr(‘<% ilitTeixMit kinds, 
hilt they do not resemble tlios4! Hgiirutl 
on the [iottery. Again, that the 
New Huce** were a linnting people 
has long l»een known from their 
carvings and drawings, as well as iiifcired from the objects which occur in the gnivi*s. 
But it must now Iki addctl that they were u pastoral people: for in no less than three 
graves were found fiottcry groups of kine. The grave fnMii which the liest group came 
(sec tig. 2), was that of a man who held in Ills hand a iimdcl luiton of clay, the stem of 
which was painted with a spiral red hand 
like a leather thong, white the head of it 
was in the form of u mace and decoiiiteil 
with black lines; some tine pottery com¬ 
pleted his tomh-flirniturc. Of weapons of 
war and the chase tigs. II will give a 
fair idea. Thu breccia axe (tig. the 
maco-licads (tigs. 4-^), and the forked 
Inintiiig-lancc of Hint (tigs. 7-11) all came 
from the same grave, which, Indeed, imu- 
laincul tivc of lliese lances rcnmrkablc 
outfit at. a time when they nutsl have been very rare, ami costly. Tlie weapons ainl 
implements in these gntvos arc generally of stone. Copper is altvayH rare, though 
occuiriug occasionally even in the earliest shige of the prehistoric. Fig. 12 shows a nea* 
type of copper dagger found in a plundered grave of the middle Prehistoric period. 
Fliut implements of one class or another occur in almost every giave, though the fine 
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specimens aiti, of course, uncommon. lu several (uisos » sinuil shenf of flakes lias boon 
fonuil lying between the bands and boiul; and one grave, from tbc number and variety 

of the flakes and imploraenls found 

• •sew *** would soem to have been that 

Other crafts arc represented by 
the exeelleut cloth used to wrap 
round the iMuly, by baskets such as 
those shown in figs. 13 and 14, and 
by clay bases which prolwbly served 
in tbc manufacture of pottory. With 
Flos. 13-J4. BASKBTS. regard to the pottery itself this 

cemetery yielded a considerable 
number of new varieties and one quite new cltiss of ware. 

The dolls shown in figs, lo and 16 may Ixi taken to represent the iuhabit^inUs of 
the country, to snch extent at least ns their 
artistic skill could interpret their own coo- 

the 


ceptiOQs. 

peculiar sheath ’* which they wear, and Uio 
strongly*curlcd hair, are the essential features 
of the figures carved on the splendid proto* 
dynastic slates («foum. Aidhr. /nst., xxx, 

PI. B., a, D.). 

After this cemetery was finished, another 
was started some two or three hundred paces 
to the east of it. The ground l>etwcen is 
full of 18th dynasty burials, and it appears 
at the moment of writing as if tlie two pre¬ 
historic patches were quite separate and 
independent. 

The eastern cemetery is of very compre* 
hensive character. It begins with bnrials of 
almost, if not quite, the earliest type, and 
contiuues down to the Ist or Ilnd dynasty. 

In comparison with the other cemetery it 
has not licen much plundered. Up to the 
date on which this is written (February 17th) 
rather more than 100 new graves have been 
opened. One of these has proilaoed the most 
valuable find of the season, namely, a slate 
palette which is conclusively dated, by the 
pottery and stone vases occurring with it, no less than by its own cliaracteristio form, 
to the middle period of the Prehistoric (60 in Prof. PetrieV soqueuce- 
datings). It bears in relief upou the face the brief inscription given 
U ^ in fig. 17, and is thus by far the earliest example yet found of the 
use of hieroglyphs. Hieroglyphic writing has been known to exist 
in a well-developed form as early as the Ist dynasty, but this slate 
ll belongs to a period considerably before Menes, the first king of the 

Ist dynasty. 

HiratocLTPHio especially mteresting point in conneetion with the eastern 

cemetery is that the range and variety of the bnrials have made it 
possible to trace the evolution of all the types of early tomb-coustruetion. The bodies 
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are inverinbly buried In a coneractoiJ ponitioii, and the htoges tbroti^'h wliich the tomb 
dovelo])e<l may be proviaiomdly stated us feilows: the first sti^o is the only one wbiuh 
bas uot yet been noted in this part of die ground, Iboiigh it is of fitMiiient occuireiicc in 
the western cemetery :— 

1. 'I'lie earliest burials of nil arc in very sbidiow nmiul gnivos. The body was 

genemlly wrn[>pctl in the skin of a sheep or gout. 

2. These ore succeeded by graves sevend feet deep, and of u roughly ovul or 

oblong shape. The body was connnouly wrup|)ed in cloth nud laid on u reed 
mat, which wius then folded round it. Sometimes the reed nmt was further 
laid on a tray of twigs, and very mrely ou n wooilen dug-out bier. 

3. Graves of the same depth os the last, in which the beginnings of a slight 

recess occur, iu whidi the body is laid ; while the larger pots are outside the 
recess. 

4. Graves o or 6 feet deep, with a well-marked recess cut out for the LkkI)’. The 

recess is sometimes fenced olf hy upright wooden baulks. 

а. A regular pit, about 6 foot deep and 2 to 3 feet in width, with a recess bricked 

off from it. The recess contidns a clay, u wooden, or a pottery coflxu, either 
oval or oblong, and one or two pots, which are almost the only tomb furniture 
found with this doss. Such gntves are very late in the prehistoric series, 
apprtKiching closely to the period of tlio 1st dynasty, or even onterhig 
into it. 

L^min this point the solution branches oO* into two distinct lines. The pit with 
chamber becomes the regulur well with cliainbor, u typo which prevails from the IVth 
dynasty onwards all through Egyptian history. On the other baud the bricked recess, 
considered in itself apart from the well or pit, becomes the brick tomb which forms 
our sixth stage. 

б. Four-sided tombs, eoiisistiiig of brick walls sunk a few feet Ijelow the desert- 

surfime. At first these cenbiin a coffin either of mud or of wooil. Some¬ 
times the cofiiu is replaced by a plunk lining fastened against the walls ; this 
feature has been found also iu Prof. Petrie’s Uoyal Tombs of the Ist Dynasty. 
Sometimes, again, there is no coffin, but the body is wrapped in cloth and laid 
on a reeil mat ns iuthe earlier graves. 

N.U.—The burials under iuvurtod pots which frequently occur iu this cemetery do 
uot fall iiaCunLlly into any stage of tlie tomb development. They should perhaps 
be regarded ns cheap vurieties of the )H>ttery coffin. 

The first stage hi the history of this brick construction is a plain four-sided 
ouolosnre, larger or smaller according to tUu importance of the grave. The smaller 
graves are covureit with mud bricks supported ou more piles of bricks built up from 
the floor. For the larger a regular roof is made of uubarked boughs or trunks of trees 
' of 2-4 inches diameter laid acros.n the width of the grave. On these is then laid a 

wuttlework of twigs or reeds, and the whole then covered with several inches of 
plastered mud. 

7. A nutiiml development of such graves ns those of the sixth class ensues when 
niches arc walletl off to receive the oflerings put with the deceased person. 
First of ull a small dividing wall is built at one end or the otiier, thus burring 
off a small section of the whole length. 

Next, this section is itself divhled by u small cross-^airtition, so os to form two 
niobes. A greater elaboratiun still is roachetl when more niches arc inserted in other 
parts of the tomb, and thus u natural progress is made to the complicuted arrangement of 
the Koyal Tombs of Abydos. The most detailed arrangement that has yet been found at 
El Amrah was that of a largo brick tomb w’hich has just been worked. It was a 
large room about 5 feet deep and 5 feet below the surface of the ground, with two 
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climubci's at tbo south euil for utfuriii^, aiiil a third chamber at the uorlh>eH^)t conior for 
the IiOily of a cow. A sburcaKO 24 feet long gave eutrauce to the tomb from the 
western side. Prom this tomb, which had been plundered very recently, we obtained 
fragments of fine stone xBases, uiiil half of ii boautifully-inscrilied steatite cylinder. 

DAVID RANDALL-MACIVKK. 


Siam : Celadon Ware. 


Lyle. 


T/ie Pltite of Manufacture of Celadon fVare. By T. H. Lyle. 

The following are extracts from a letter from Hr. T. H. Lyle, let Assistant, i I 
Consnlar Service, Siam, to Hr. Thomas Boynton, F.S.A., of Kormaii House, Bridlington 
Qimy, Yorks. The letter is dated “ H.B.M. Consulate. Nan, md Moulmieu, May 12, 
HKX)”:— 


1 have not beuti ontiroly forgetful of my promise to try to obtain for you a 
perfect specimen of Cehulon ware. I am sorry to say that my efforts have been 
imsnccessful ; hut having had the op|>orttiuity to inspect the kilns where this ware 
was manufactured, I fancy you may be interested to have an account of my visit. 
These kilns are situated in a province of Siam, known as Sawankalok, possessing 
fi capital of the same name, on the River Mee Y^ome, distant north from Bangkok 
uiore than 200 miles. This Sawaiiknlok, according to Siamese history, was uu old* 
time capibd of Siam, and must have been jKMisessed of a highly cultarod and artistic 
popnlutiou, as tho imposing ruins of numerous magniheoDt temples testify. A friend 
ami myself rode together from Sawankalok op tlie River Mee Yome for a couple 
of hours before arriving at the district wbieh we desired to inspect. The road was 
simply a track through jungle and forest-, and followed the oouiwe of the river. At 
a couvenient shallow, we crossed to the west bank, and phiugiiig straight into the 
jungle, were conducted to a largo mound, 50 or 60 yards from tlie river bank. 

“The whole district is a mass of forest and iiudergrowth, and as—at first sight— 
oue }>ercoived merely large trees and vegetation springing from a slight rise in the 
ground, cue's natural impulse was to ask ‘ Where are the kilus ? ' That question 
speedily solves itself. These mounds, which average 20 to 30 feet in height, and vary 
from 60 to 100 feet in circumference, consist of bricks, pipes, earth, debris, and broken 
pots. Everywhere the ground is strewn with fragments of pottery ; oue could gather 
sufRcient to macadamise tlie roads of all Bridlingtou, but there is hardly a piece as big 
as this sheet of paper [5 ius. X 7 ius.], and a perfect specimeu does not exist. The 
mounds or kilns number several humlred; many of them are so overgrown as to be 
almost unapproachable. They stand in a close double line, at intervals of 20 to 40 
yards, for over four miles. The hundreds of people who, at one time, found employment 
in these manufacturies are vanished ; countless fragments of pottery are the only relies 
of this once high-class industry. We had a number of men with us, and diiigeutly 
huuted and dug amongst oue or two of these ‘ scrap-heaps,* though our efforts were only 
partially successful. Oue or two badly-damaged specimens and wasters came to light, 
tbo most perfect find being three or four white glazed tiles. Local officials, learning of 
my deeire for this pottery, gave me one or two pieces in fau’ condition which I now 
have by me. 

“The manner of digging, no less than the tools employed, and the lack of 
enthusiasm amongst the natives, render it very difficult to do any systematic excavatiou 
In these mounds. Each man scrapes away with his bands, after loosening the earth 
with a * spade ’ rather bigger thau a tablespoon. My visit took place in the hottest of 
the dry weather, wjieu the ground is parched and burnt almost to brick, aud several 
battered siiecimens were hopelessly cracked and spoilt in attempting to draw them out 
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of Iho Hoil ttud il^)rU in wlilcb iln-y wore ciuImuKIwI. Atlogulhur, witli 10 «ir 
13 men woi'kiiig iiH diiy, the total amount of earth netuiiliy exeavaicd ei|Uullo(l thni 
which-one British navvy could have torn up with a pickaxe in 10 minutes. 

“ In the case of the one or two mounds to which wc conlinod our nttciitioii the 
mouth and roof ap{)ear to liavc collapsed owing to the dcstnictivc action of the trees 
and vegetation, rather than to faulty cniistmction. White ants, too, have C4irrie<l up so 
milch earth when taking refuge npon them ilnring wet weather, tliat. it is in many rases 
hnpossihie to determine whether the roof Inis given way. 1 strongly sii's|)cct that 
scientific invoetigation would finil many of rlic kilns priicticHlIy compiore. In one 
instance a stiction of the roof was'uncovered and visihle, iiinl I was struck with the fact 
(hut the kiln was ovideutly not a stniiglit arch blocked liy a perpendicular ivall at each 
end. hut was rather a perfect dome, on tho heehivo plan. 

“ We were piixxled for some time to coiije^-tiire the use aiul duty of the numerous 
* pipes * which lay strewn around. The pi|H>s are hrowu in colour, uml ghued on the 
oiit.side: one einl widens out cmisideraldy. They are of all huigfhs anil si^es. One 



large s|ieeimcn which i hroiight away wilh me measures 32 inches in length (end 
hrokou), 3| inches in diameter at the narrow eml, uuii -1^ at the Imse. A sruall one 
lueusnres [ inches in height, 1 inch at tup, and 1 ^ at Itoso. After some little conjecture 
wc discovered beyond donhi that these pipes were the sruud.i iipou which the raw 
howls, &c., htul been phiuc^l within the kilim. Krugmeuts of the bases of howls were 
pieketl up with a circular mark plainly visible where they had rested upou the stands; in 
some instances the top of the stand had broken ofT and remained adhering to the Isirtom 
of the specimen. The pipes hud lieeu built up exactly like a gun Imnrei, by a circular 
corkscrew nmnipiilation of the eluy—truces of the process lire plainly niHiiifest—and my 
friend and 1 came to the conclusion that some of these kilns ninsi have lieeii devnteil to 
the burning *»f these * stands * only. • 

“The fragments of pottery exhibited eunnlless species of pattern, iu ‘ink,* fancy 
Hower patterns, wheels, plain and fautiistic grooves, and moulding in relief were equally 
plentiful. Of the liattercd specimeus 1 procured, 1 endeavour here to give you an idea 
of the different shapes. None of these s|>c<‘i)neim are intact, all of them arc damaged 
Aud chipped, some badlv. ilanv <»f them arc wasters. I have a specimen of fnnr 
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bowls, like the one to the left ia the photogmpb, which have collapsed and fused 
together. 

** I have come to the ooDclasion that an absolutelj perfect bowl, with moulding in 
relief, like that I gave to the British Museum, is not to be procured, or rather is not in 
existence. WlietW I sliall ever 6nd mjself in that district again I do uot know, but 
if ever d chance presents itself of again visiting these wonderful kilus, I shall surely 
avail myself of it.” 


42 


Georgia: Folklore. Thomas. 

Ardmal Folklore in Georgia. Collected by M. Sakkokia; communicated by 
N. W. Thomas. 

Among the answers I have received to my questions on Animal Superstitions 
the following are of some interest >— 

1. If a cow or a bull bellows at someone, they say in Mingrelia that the person will 
soon die; to prevent this they kill the animal; the more economical spirits only pull out 
a tuft of hair and put it under their foot This means, “May the animal be killed and 
“ bis hide be used to make my boots ? ” 

2. After New Year’s Day certain birds and yoong animals have the power to 
“conquer ” humnn beings, if thoj are seen on an empty stomach. The way to prevent 



this is to eatfa little bread on getting up, and then, when you see a sneking pig, Ac. 
for the Brst time, you soy “ I have conquered you.” If yoo are conquered by a goat, 
your tongue will speak against your will the whole year; a fowl will cause hunger 
and a feeling of discomfort; a thrush, cold in the head ; a yellowbammer, grief; and a 
sacking pig wilt cause you to be dirty. 

3. On the first Saturday in Lent, called in Mingrelia “the Saturday of prayer for 
“ domestic animals,” the peasants make cakes in the shape of cows, sheep, goats, Ac., 
and put them in a deep wooden bowl. After the prayer the members of the household 
eat these cakes without using their hands. The basin is put on the ground and each 
person goes on all fours, imitating the animals in movements and cries. In Georgia the 
cakes are made at New Year. 
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4. Ill MingreUR Turku arc said to iippeevr after deatk in tlio form of young dogs. 

5. To protect the houses and gardens, skulls uiid stones with botes in them aru put 
OD poles (Fig. 1). For this purpose a cross of woo;l is also put up on July 20th and 
August loth, wheu the witches hold their iissuinhlies ; a long |H>ie is taken and split at 
the tup : a cross piece is put in the split, and a crown of thorns hung on it (Fig. 2). 

6. If a dog tries to jump over a paling hetwecii tao houses, and sticks on the top 
with his hoily inoro oii one side than the other, death will visit the house in the gunleii 
of which the greater portion of the dog is. 

7. If the cuckoo is heard in the mountuius on March 2<5th the luounUitis will yieUI 
a better harvest than the plains. 

8. Catch a tree frog when you hear it for the first tinio in spring, and in doing so 
prevput it from uttering a sound ; it should next bo buried until only its bones roinaiu, 
and then should l>e dug up and thrown into water ; those that HoiU should be charred ; 
a little of the resulting powder thrown on the person i»r dress of the lady you love will 
prevent her from loving anyone mure tlinii yourself. The Iiouesof thu wsgtail have the 
same nmgic power. 


REVIEWS. 

Religion. Frazer. 

The GaUicu Bouqh: A Uludi/ in Matjic and Heiiffion. Ity J. G. Fnuccr, Jtt\ 
O.C.L., Iv.L.U., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Ciiiiibridge. London, Mai-> lO 
milluu, 1900. Second edition, rcvisctl and enlarged, 3 vols., Kvo, pp. xxviU, 467 ; 
X, 471 : X, 490. Price 36«. net. 

When the first edition of TAv Gtddcn Baugh w*as publishetl in 1890, it was obvious 
that, whether the author’s theory of tiiu moaning of the succession to tlio Ariciati 
priesthood, whioh it was written to expound, w*ere proven or not, an important con> 
tribution had been inutio u» our knowledge of savage rite an«l savage myth. The 
criticisms bestowed on it were of tbe most various desvriptiou ; but, however they 
might differ, they were at one on this. Dr. Fraser attempted no immediate answer to 
objections. He wisely refrained from controversy. Taking note of the different points 
to which o.vcept(on was taken, he bided his time until, with his iiurivallud industry and 
the discoveries continually made, be should have an opportunity of restating his position 
and buttressing his urguiiieiits by further evidence. The time at iengih arrivcil; and 
he has now put forth a second tniitiou double the length of the first, and strengthoiioil 
on iimny points by illustrutious often drawn from sources little known to English 
anthropologists. 

What is the result ? Hardly any part of the work has been left untourhe^l. 
Punigraphs, pages, whole scctlous have been interpolated, and nineli has been rewritten. 
Uiit while u great deni of valuable maticr has thus been intrmhiccd.and cleKrer expression 
has been given to many of the author’s ideas, the argument fur the main theory has 
hardly been advanced at all. We seem to )>e no itcarer the decisive solution of the 
riddle. And If Dr. Fnueer's explanation holds the field, it is rather iiccuuse no other 
explanafion, intelligible on the known principles of savage belief and custom, has been 
offered, tbiin because of its own cogency. 

On nmny of the side issues, however, un ailvaiice has been made. Additional 
illustrations and fuller urgunicut have thrown a brighter search-light upou tnauy eiistoius. 
Even where we cannot accept the author’s conclusions, the additions to his culiectioii of 
facts are holpful, and his arguments set the [mint under disirussion in sharper relief. 
True, the very wealth of his authropologiuul learning impedes the hasty reader, who 
** cannot see the wood for tlie trees.” But (he l^ook is not for the hasty reader. The 
author of set purpose has luuUipiied his evideuces, and couriod the discussion of side 
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IMSUCK. liouoguizing Uio liyi>otlieUcul tmture uf uiuuli Clint lie liati put furu'nni, he 
expresses the hope tbnt though his hypotheses be superseded, bis ^ book may still have 
its utility aud its iuterest ns a repertory of facts.'* This hope at least will be realized. 
And Dr. Fraser is so candid aud courteous in the presentation of his argument and the 
disensaiou of doubtful points, time perhaps I may be excused for taking advantage of 
the opportunity to mention one or two points on which I find myself uunble to agree 
with him, aud which consequently 1 must for the present consider ns at least doubtful. 

The Hrst relates to the essential distinction between magic and religion, and the 
priority of the former in the order of evolution. Is there any evidence of this priority 
lieyoud the practices of the strange tribes of Central Australia? The “primitive" 
character of these tribes does not seem to me so fully established as Mr. Fraser thinks. 
Further information on their beliefs, the meaning of their rites, and the influences to 
which they have been subjected is highly desirable. In auy case the foundation seems a 
small one ou which to build so large an inference. Magic is not more widely prevalent 
in the world than the savage interpretation of external phenomena in the terms of 
huomu consciousness, and the doctrine of spirits. The practical application of the 
interpretation and tiie doctrine in question is what Dr. Frazer calls religion (i, 63), and 
I see no reason to suppose that it came into existence later than magic. I use the words 
magic and religion in Dr. Frazer's sense, as opposed to one another. It is convenient to 
do BO, l>ecause, at least in their developed forms, there is an ideal distinction !)etween 
them. But in fact, magic interpenetrates all religious, and the untAgouism, frequently 
so pronounced, doubtless as the author sees, “ made its appearance comptratively late in 
the history of religion." Moreover, this very antagonism U ofteu rather the hostility of 
a State religiou or a popular worship to an unpopular oue, than the opposition of realty 
irreconcilable principles. The author baa given examples of the mixture of religion and 
magic in the cults of micieiit ludia and Egypt, and even among the peasantry of Europe. 
But without trenching on ground it is desirable in these pages to avoid, 1 may point out 
to him .that magic, as be deflues it, is by uo meaus to 1>e couflued to the peasant classes 
or to the uou-oifleial fonns of Christianity, while the relations of the witches of £im>[>e 
to the devil, as they appear in folk-tales and iu the witch-trials, assuredly come within 
his deflnitiou of religion. The savage, it is admitted, knows uo distinction between the 
notural and the supernatural. The beings whom he imagines, whether we call them 
gods or spirits, have powers over the forces of oatiu-e which only exceed his own, if they 
do exceed them, aod do not differ in kind. While he invokes these l>eiDgB for help, he 
also tries bis own powers in the same breath. The finest gradations divide prayer from 
spell, tlie act of worship from the rite of imitative magic. “ The functions of priest and 
sorcerer" are “not yet differentiated from each other," hecanse magic ami religion, 
growing from the same root, have not yet bifurcated. 

Dr. Frazer has honoured me by devoting many pages of his third volume to the 
confutation of heresies of which I have been guilty. I am happy to confess that he 
has brought forward a mass of evidence as to cairns and the practice of adding to them, 
which will necessitate reconsideration of my theory on the subject. With regard to the 
practice of hammering a nail into the Celia Jovis, which 1 treated as analogous, 1 do not 
^think be has been quite so successful. He has neglected the important point that the 
wall into which the nail was fastened was tltat of a sacred building. The knocking of 
nails into sacred buildings or trees, or into the statues of gods, cannot have been 
intended simply to transfer some evil to them. There is often no evil to be got rid of. 
There is none, for instance, in the marriage-rite at Montbdliard. The Lapalud near 
Angers, and the Stock im Eisen at Vienna are not sheathed with nails for any such 
purpose. The petitions implied by the pins in the statue of Saint Guirec, or the nails in 
a West African idol,‘have often nothing to do with the removal of any definite ill ; still 
less are they intended to stick the ill into the object of worship. If I understand 
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Dr. FriLzer correctly, lie aiucuU to tbo aimlugy of tlioMe pmcitccM with Uio lioiimii 
CQStom, though unable to accept my general explanation of them. But he himacif 
offers no explnnattou which will cover them. 

Again, wo are at issue ou the menning of the Sin-enter.'* Here the attack was 
mine, for 1 had ventured, somewhat rashly perhaps, to question bis application of a 
similar rite reported by Dubois. In a note (iii, 18) ho ineutions the divet^ouce of 
interpretation, and refers to certain customs as bearing out his view. But he does not 
discuss the Bavarian uustom of making and eating Leithen-mtdeln^ in which the 
declared intention was the exact opposite of 8in>eating, and other customs to which I 
had ventured to call attention. 

In those cases it may lie that neither of ns took into account the possibility that 
more than one train of savtigo reasoning has converged on the same or the like ceremony. 
I think Dr. Frazer has forgotten this possibility again in his explanation of the practice 
of passing a child through a si>lit ash^tree. It is idle to deny (and J have not tionied) 

that many mcilical proscriptions in favour among the peasantry of Europe contemplate 

the transfer of the disease to u tree, or to some other human being, or one of the lower 
animals—in fact, to any convenient object. But it seems impossible to account in the 
same way for all the pre»4criptions which at first view* seem alike. And I endeavoured 

to explain the practice in question as a motlc of nnitiiig the sick child for Ins or her 

liencfit with the healthy young tree. Dr. Frazer contends it is a case of transfer of 
disease, and adduces in ilhistnition a number of cases from savage life of {tossing throngh 
cleft trees uiul other syinlsdical apertures for tlio purpose of gcttiiig rid of dangerous 
spirits or of disease. We may admit the meaning of all of these examples to be what is 
here uttrihuted to them, and yet wc shall be none the nearer the explanation of passing 
the ruptured child through tUo tree. For all the examples omit the cHsentiat condition 
of the success of the rite, numely, thst tliu tree shall reunite and flourish, l»ccanse the 
child's life is henceforth bound up with it. The suggestion (iii, 597) *Mlmt with the 
“ disease the suflercr is supposed to transfer a certain vital part of himself to the tree, so 
** that it is impossible to injure the tree without at the same time injuring the man," does 
not meet the difficulty, since in undoulite<I cases of transfer of disease or riddance of 
spirits we do not And this essential condition. We cannot, therefore, refer the rite at 
the split ash to the same origin as the latter. Dilferent trains of thought have produced 
similar rites. 

It may be true that none of the side issues to which I have referreil are essential to 
Dr. Frazer's main argument. Yet they seem to me to exhibit a weakness which nius 
through much of tho work. It is forgotten that we (»uuot assume that the same 
motives have in ail circumstances led to motions which bear an outward likeness to each 
other, or that one action or rite may l>e due to the concurcence of more than one line of 
reasoning. The section on Litycrsce contains an example of a mistake of the same 
kind, uamely, the confusion of two distinct and disparate, though similar rites. After 
comparing, I thiuk rightly, the story of Lityerscs with certain European harvest-customK 
wherein the pretence is made of putting a man to death, and after showing that in the 
modern customs the victim is treated as an eml>odiment of llie corii>8pirit, he goes on to 
say (ii, 237) :—^ it is desirable to shew tliat in rude society human beings have )>eeu 
^ commonly killed as an agricultural ceremony to promote the fertility of tho flelds." 
But of all the cases bo cites, with one doubtful oxceptiou, tho Mexican is the only harvest 
custom. It may be conceded that in all the others the promotion of tho fertility of the 
Helds is beyond question the object. It does uot follow tliat that is tho object of the 
Eitropeau harvest customs, or that it was the object of the hypothetical Phrygian 
custom which is haudod dowu to us in the story of Lityerses. Bather wo may presume 
it was thought that the harvest was not properly reaped unless the spirit of the corn was 
secured and slain with it. The slaughter of the spirit of the corn in its full strength 
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may have been a necessary preitmiDary to tls rising again in nndiminisbcd vigour tl>e 
following year. All that Dr. Frazer says about the parallelism of Lityerses and Attis 
(ii, 250) may be perfectly acenrate. His interpretation of both may be accurate too. 
But it does not seem to be assisted by the examples be has given of savage rites 
practised at or near seed-time. Lityerses wa>« not » Meriab. 

Few autliropologists, I imagine, are in tbo habit of reading the Analecta Dollan- 
diana. It is therefore to be regretted that Dr. Frazer has omitted to give us the date 
and other particulars of the manuscript of the Acts of Saint Datius. If this account 
of the martyrdom of a Roman soldier be in the main authentic, it throws an unexpected 
light on the Saturnalia. But the evidence for the authenticity is not before ns. 
A priori the story does not seem very probable ; while on the other hand the untrust¬ 
worthy character of many of the “ Acts ” of early Christian martyrs is well known. 1 
regret tbo omission all the more because the section on the Satnmalio, which is entirely 
new, contains some of the most suggestive speculations of recent years, and the story of 
Saint Dasius is not the least important link in the chain of evidence in support of them. 

1 trust 1 have not successfully concealed ia these brief and discursive remarks my 
great admiration for The Golden Bough. If 1 cannot accept all the authors conclu¬ 
sions, if 1 hesitate to admit that his main theory is proven, I am none the less ready to 
acknowledge bis mastery of anthropological problmns, his skill in their discussion, his 
fertility in suggestion, and bis almost boundless industry and learning ; I am none the 
less ready to acclaim the value of the contribution which these have enabled him to make 
here, as elsew'bere, to anthropological studies. The new edition has greatly enhanced 
the debt which all students owe to him. And insensible must he the ear in which the 
music of many an eloquent page does not ring and ring again long after the book has been 
closed, and doubts as to this point or the other have been busy in the mind. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


Folklore. 


Rhys. 


Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By John Rh^s, D.Litt., Professor of 
Celtic, Oxford. Two voU., 8vo. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1901. Pp. xlviii, 
718. Price 


A suggestive book, containing not only a quantity of new and old material 
carefully recorded and commented on, but also a deal of new thought on matters 
anthropological and even historical uonnocted with the traditions referred to. The 
pleasant aud unaffected style make its perusal agreeable, and the learning and ingenuity 
of the writer are as evident as ever. 


The topics treated are Welsh “Undme” stories; Welsh ideas respecting the 
Tglwyth Teg or Fair Family, and their descendants, fairy wives aud cattle, cbaugeliugs, 
dances, mermaids, afancs^OT lake Kelpies, a set, of Rip-Vau-Winkle tales, the Wild 
Hunt, familiar spirits, auguries, All-hallows’ customs, Toin-Tiin-Tot stories, the March- 
Mioos legend, phantom funerals, and other death portents. Chapters IV., V., are 
concerned with Maux folklore—feuodyree [brownies], sleih beggey [little folk or fairies], 
witches, sacred days, healiug wells, qualtagh [first foot], &c. Chapters VI., VII., decil 
with the sacred springs, the drowned lands of Wales, water horses aud water gods, 
the Welshaud raouroing spirit [bun-shee], and the identification of Seithenuin, 
son of Seithyu Saidi, with the name of \\xe Itvrourtl^s people of Ptolemy \^Septant<e 
they would be in Latin], Goidels driven west, of whom the greatest hero was SetanUi 
beg [the little Setautian], CuchuUnd himself; the parallelism of Dontoy with Danuhios 
[Danube], of Bruu de Morois wltli the Kiug Gwyii ap Nid and of hie steed Du y 
Moroed with Percival’s demon charger. 
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CliHpler VIII. diflciiRsos th« Wolsh Cuvo lejjeiulR, and unfohli* a onriOMs history, in 
which we find Owen Retihand, FroisRart’s Train do Oulcs, becioming a Welsh Schastian 
or Barlmrossa or Holger daiifike. and a-stimlly onritin;' Arelnir himself, who hail replaced 
the Kronofl sleeping, as Dcmctniis fold the Emperor, with his miglity vassals roniid 
him in the keeping of Brinrens. Chapter IX. freals of flic great legendary Hunting 
of the Magic Boor, a story which belongs, iw Dr. Rh^s proves, to the Goidels 
originally, and helps with mn«;h other evidence to show that the Ooidclic tribes, of 
what is now Wales, were grailnally ahsochw! by the ailopiion of the Brvflioiiic speech 
among the snri-onnding Britons. Anglesey, Suoa'don, Bwlgelerf, are Ooidclh-districts, 
and the Goidtds seem to have kept their speech and nationality down to the 7th centiirv 
in spite of their defeats. The early British ideas of a sonl and its ficrsistoncc through 
transformatioa and transmigrations arc treated in Chapters X. and Xf., as well as the 
remains of Non-Aryan lieliofs eonncclo<l with ** Drnidi.sin,” tho ShtmwHhm that prevailed 
in Hibernia, where it still persists in a slightly alteretl fonn, aiul in the far west of 
Britain. 

Tho evidence in favour of pre-Celtic races, one of dwarf kind, another with Berber 
affinities, is marshalled as far as it can be ilrau'n from tho folklore of the country, 
tho Coritani-Coraiiiaid are dwarf magician people to tho bigger people aliout 
them, as the Eskimo are to tho red man. As soon as aceiirato measurements have 
determine*! the chief typical strains surviving among us tonhiy, the evidence of linguistic 
and folklore ns to tho strong non-Aryan elements in the population of those islands, 
will, wu enn hanlly doubt, be abundantly continued. But, of course, we are too poor a 
natiou to utilise our ahuiubuit opportunities, to pursue Galton's experiments, or make 
anthropometric investigations on n scale beyond )>rivntc means. 

The excellent bibliography and list of Welsh folklore liooks airange*! hy counties, 
the full index, and careful references, greatly enhance the value of these well printed and 
handsoine volumes. F. Y. P. 


Morocco: Langrua^e. Stumme. 

ffandbuck dc* Schilhischen von Tnzcrirfilt: Oranimafik, LescstuchOf GfgprSchey jk r 
Glossar, Von Dr. Hans Sturnme, Privnt-<loeenten an dor Uuiversitut, Leipzig. “rO 
Leij)zig, Hinriclih, 1890. 8vo. pp. vi, 249. 12.80 marks. 

Dr. Stnnune is well known to stixlcrits of the dialects and folk-literature of North- 
West Africa, and has laid them now under still further ohligatious by this learned, 
scholarly, and cornjienilions treatise on one of tlie most interesting of African languages. 

Three bmnehos of the Libyan group of s{KK!ch are cominouiy spoken within the 
political houiidHries of Moroc<ro; and aro niimeil respectively after the Riffs of the coast- 
land, the Berbers (in tbc narrower sense) of the interior, and the Shinhs of the south. 
These brnuchos differ from each other aI>out as widely as do the Romance languages of 
Southern Euro^ie; and, like these, each includes a number of local diulccts which are 
often so strongly marked that the speakers are barely intelligible to one another. 

In the case of the Bhlnhs, needless confusion has been introiluced, in addition, by 
the fact that their name was origiually merely a word of contempt (zUh) applied by the 
Arab invaders to any Libyan or Berber marauders who harried their settlements j and 
has only gradually become restrictotl to certain tribes who have resisted Semitic ^ 
influences most obstinately, and clung longest to their ancestral speech. Even so, many 
of the so-called “ Shluhs ” of Trijmll, and even of Southern Tuni.'*, are unintelligible, 
both to one another, and to the Shluhs of Morocco ; with whom they seem to have little 
more in common than the Kabyles of Northern Algeria have with the Riffs of the 
Moroccan coast. 

The subject of the handbook under review is the special dialect of tlic district of 
Tazerwalt in Southern Morocco, which has attained a wide distrilaittou outside its own 
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coiiutry. iwrHy bccaiisc'TuserwnIt is the hesdqimrterti of the troupes of tnivelHng acrobatg, 
who wander all over the Kast, aud have beeu known to perform in Enrope, and even in 
America ; partly because the Tazerwalt Sbluhs have accumulated a very considerable 
literature of balladH and other poems, and of the proverbial sayings of the acrobats’ 
putroD*saint, Sidi*Hnind>u*Musn, whose tomb is shown and venerated at Ileg in the 
Tazerwalt country. These numerous compositions have attained a wide celebrity 
among Libyan-speaking peoples, nnd have provided the materials for a sort of kdinf 
tiialekUys between tribe and tribe, so that a knowledge of the Tazerwalt-Shluh dial^t 
is of greiit importance to auyone who travels or trades amoug the |>eoples of Sontheni 
Morocco, and of the hinUrland of French Africa aud Tripoli. 

Many of the poems and folk-tales of the Tazerwalt-Shluhs have beeu published 
already, for the most part by Dr. Stnmme himself ; aud it is gretitly, to be hoped that hu 
may be able before long to add yet another instalment from the great store of material 
which he has collected. 

His present work is an important contribution to the study of the language itself, 
aud consists of : (1) an elaborate grammar (pp. 1>128) with a series of short exercises iu 
Tazerwalt-Shluh appended ; (2) a very practical phrase-hook for the use of travellers, 
traders, and medical men (pp. 181-154) ; and (3) a full glossary with etymological uotes 
(pp. 155-246), which includes a complete vocabulary to the auUior’s previous publica¬ 
tions already mentioned, and omits only snch groups of words-—plant names, insect names, 
and the like—which only a speciolist requires, and which a specialist will inevitably 
discover at first baud for himself. The Shlnhs themselves use the Ambic character 
—the Tuareg script apparently not going so far north-west; but this mode of transcrip¬ 
tion not being sufficiently accurate for phonetic study, as the sample printed iu section 21 
will show very clearly, Dr. 8tumrae has wisely printed in Roman character throughout. 
Even so, diacritical marks, not u few, were perhaps iuevitable ; aud perhaps even more 
might have beeu done to facilitate, For a It^uiuer, the pronunciation of words like 
adagd&htnifki (p. 9), or glb^dun (p. 147). 

We may, perhaps, be pennitted to regret that Dr. Stnunne has not seen his way to 
include in his Hatidbook more frequent comparisoiiH of the Tazerwalt-Shluh with other 
Iiranches of the Libyan-Berber group ; which would have made bis work of im|)ortaucc 
to a larger circle of readers. But perhaps we may regard the extreme care which he 
has taken to confine himself to the special dialect under consideratiou, ss a hint tliat the 
comparative study of it is only deferred for awhile. 

In conclusion, may we congratulate Dr. Stnmme on the statement, made in the 
preface, that he has lectured for two terms on Berber lauguages to au eager audience iu 
the University of Leipzig. Truly the Germans know that business is business; and 
that if you arc going to study or trade abroad, It is as well to make yourself understood 
to the people of the place. There is plenty of room for all, however, among tlio 
Tazerwalt-Shliihs, and we heartily recommend Dr. Stummo’s Handbook to the 
'^Commercial ” if not to the “ Philological ” Faculty of any British University. 

J.L. M. 


Langruage: Assam. Hamilton. 

Ah Outline Grammar of the Dajla Language as spoken by the Tribes M q 
immediately Houth of the Apa Tanung Country. By R. O. Hamilton, Indian ■ 0 
Civil Service : Shillong, Assam Socretariate Press, 1900. 3vo. 127 pages, price 1 rupee. 

We have here an excellent grammar of a language closely allied to the Miri and 
Caefaari. The author has added an interesting collection of phrases and short stories, 
with a, complete vocabulary. W. CROOKE. 
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Melanesia; Ethnogrraphy. Poy. 

Tanz-ohjectc vom Bumarrk-Arekipcl^ und Hnka. Hy W. Foy. M ^ 

Pp. vili, 40. Sevcutcoii ptate-s, uml two blocIcK ill the text. Foninujc Vol. 13 of if 
Piiblikatioticu niis den K. Ethiioj^niphitichen MiiKcnm zii Dresden. Priee £3 ISd. 

Ethnologists owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Meyer and the Dresden Museum 
for this .sumptnons series. It makes aeoes.stiile to the world by means of photographs 
the most interesting inid imiMirtnni objects in the Musemn, and elucidates them by a 
descriptive text wiiieh is concise and yet suiHeient. In the volume liefore hr this is 
preceded by a general intrcMinction, in which the author I'cjects as premature all attempts 
at interpretation which are not fonndoil on an exact knoivledge of the individual trilies. 
The mere occnrreuce of similar motives in ornament is in itself no more a proof of 
intercommunication bota*ecu the parts of the world where they are found Ihnii is the 
occurrence of similar customs ; the connection rum only lot establisliod by exact studies 
dealing with larger areas than any man cun cover single-handed. Coindnsions based on 
facts gathered in one Held are too oftxm recklessly applied l-o explain similar olomeuts in 
other Kelds, which, when they are mure closely examinetl, are shown to iailoug to ([iiite 
u ilifToroni circle of idcit.s. Thus, the (ussimilation of the Dnk-<luk costume to certain 
African costumes is remlily provetl to he fallacious hy the niulcnialdo fact that the 
Diik-<liik costume is intended tri represent a gigantic cassowary. It may he true that the 
African mask'Costunie lins (luvulo()e<I from the ** Huttenmaeke *' ; hut to derive Uiuiauic 
inask-eostumes from the same source is a mci'c speculation, which, so far from iMsing 
Isiscd on facts, runs counter to inncti that we know. Oar material is everywhere so 
incomplete, that a single new discovery may overthrow (he most carefully built-up 
fabric. 

Mo.st ethnological innsemns contain examples of the very nniiarkalde and clulioi'Hle 
masks and dance oniunieiits that come from Northern Ncn-Mccklcnlnirg (New Ireland), 
and it is very onivenicui to have u numlM:i‘ of these cxtrcincly varieil objects carefully 
dcscnixal. In connection with those objects tlie author Inis given a vninublo essay on 
the fish-motive, whioh is so constantly jirescnt. They arc illustrated ou Plate xiii. 
There is another study on the variations and the developmeui of the depending birds 
which arc roprescuteil under and over the mouths of many of the figures and masks 
from North Neu-Mecklenhurg and elsewhere. Pluto .\iv. illustrates this thesis. 

The IhhIv of thu hook is taken up hy descriptions of masks and other objects used 
in dances in North Melanesia, anil its value is onhanceil hy discussious ou the ethno' 
graphical relations prevailing in the islands, liy luvalnahio hihliograpliies, to whicli an 
appendix will Ik; found lu GiofjNs^ 1901, p. 97, anil hy the reproduction imd description 
of similar objects from otlier groups for purposes of ouuiparison. Those who know the 
publications of (he Dresden Museum, most of which are, in whole or in part, from tho 
pen of Dr. Mover, will lie fully preinircd to believe that it is worthy of its proilccessors. 

A. C. HADUON. 


Folklore: England. Gomme. 

Oh! EnpVtth iHtiffinff On/Ncs. Colicctcil hy A. B. Gommo. illnstratcd liy Eilitli mq 
ilarwoiai. London, Allcui, 1900. Crown oblong, pp. oo. Price, *T0 

Mrs. Gomme has in this book presented the piihtic with a cUildrcn's hook of games 
ami tunes which may he read by older people too. In England tlic dcvolo{anent of 
children's games is not officially promotcil ns it is in Germany, aud it is a matter for 
regret that an oitcnpation which ciiucates as well as amuses should not receive more 
attention in England. This Issik will give those people some inulcrtai to u’ork on, who 
would lie glad to do something in this dii’ection. The little people for whom it is 
iiitendeil will only regret that it is not longer. N. W. T. 
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India. Waddell. 

Among the Himalagas. Rj Major A. L. Waddell, LL.D., F.L.S., «&c. a a 
L ondon, Constablo (Plilladetphia, Lippencott). 1900 (2nd edition). 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 4o2. Maps and many photographic illustrations. Price 6«. 

Major Waddell’s l>ook gives an iutoresting account of that part of the great 
Ilimalaran system which is included within the little State of Sikkim. If he has struck 
out no very new or original lino of his own, he has at least ilhistratod a subject well 
which must ever posso:^ a strong fascination for the mouutain-cltmhing Englishman. 

The geographical position of Sikkim on our Indian frontier, which invests it with 
the command of the most direct approaches to Lhasa, renders it important both 
}>oliticHlly and strategically, and Major Waddell appears to have made a fairly exhaus¬ 
tive enquiry into the general physiography of tlie State with a view to future 
possibilities iu the matter of a great high road northwards. His first excursion was 
from Darjiling by the Tibetan trade route to Gautok, and thence to the quaint native 
capital of Sikkim (the residence of the King), Tumlong. This took place about ten 
years ago. Meanwhile this route, has developed rapidly, aud it will not bo long before 
a cart road connects Silligori (tlie terminus of the Northern Bengal Railw'ay) with 
Gantok, if indeed it has not already done so. The existence of sneh a road would 
uaturully tllscouut any other proposed line of tnule route outside Sikkim territory. 
From Tumlong he pitsscd by the Luchnn valley to tho glacial regions of the Doukia 
pass, and tlieu returned soiitltwards over the Hue taken by our troops under General 
Graham when they turned the Tlbotaiis out of Sikkim into Chuinbi in 1887. 

It is, however, amongst tlie glaciers and snows of the nortli west, lying iu the cold 
shadow of Kauclienjunga and its kindred peaks, that the attraction of Major Waddell’s 
story chiefly lies. Kanclieujimga is barely 1,000 feet lower than Everest. (29,000 feet), 
aud its dominant posiiion facing (he foj'est-clad slopes of Darjiling invests it with 
peculiar grandeur. Everest lies on tho Imrdcrlaud Ix^tweeu Nipal and Tibet iu a 
position so remote as to be practically inaccessible to Ein-opean exploration, and it is 
only doubtfully visible from the neighbourhood of Darjiling. Major Waddell enters 
into the question of Everest’s claim to be considered the highest peak in the Himalaya, 
and bis conclusions ap{)ear to be those of Indian suneyors, <.e., that (be claim is justified 
by the great mass of existing evidence. 

The book is well illustrated. Major Waddell is something of a geologist and 
botanist as well as an artistic oliserver; lior has he altogether neglecicil the claims of 
anthropology. There arc some capital photographs illustrative of the distinctions in 
dress and feature bclwoen tlie Lepebas, Nipalese, aud Tibetans whom he encountered, 
aud the result is a useful coutrihation to our general knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of these people. T. H. H. 


Language: General. Sweet. 

Tkt History of F^anguage. By Henry Sw’eet, M.A. Loudon, 1900. (The 
Temple Primers : J. M. Dent & Co.) uU 

This little book forms an extremely useful introduction to the principles of 
Comparative Philology. The earlier chapters deal with the definition, scope, methods 
aud development of language generally. In those following, the author gives a brief 
sketch of the structure of the Aryan or ludo-Germanic Family of Languages and a 
discussion of its affinities to other Families, especially the Altaic aud Sumerian. The 
concluding chapters refer to the Individuality of Language and the connection between 
Language and Nationality. Considering the condensation required to bring such a 
wide range of subjects within the limits of a small primer the author has succeeded in 
making his statements very clear and in adequately illustrating them. S. H. RAY. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Hebrides. With Plate E. Balfour. 

Memorial Hea’ls in the Pill-Rioers Museum. Houry Balfour, M.A. r 4 

A considerable number of tbe heads detached from the grotesque effigies set 01 
up in memoriam of departed relatives by natives of the islauil of Malekula, New 
Hebrides, have reached the various Enropcau museums, and of these mauy have been 
figured and described. It might appear unnecessary to figure cue of these in this journal, 
were it not for the fact of its presenting a feature which 1 have sot hitherto noticed in 
other examples. As usual this particular example (Plate £, Pigs. 1 and 2) consists of a 
human skull exhibiting well'-marked artificial deformation, the facia) portion overlaid with 
a oompositiou chiefly of vegetable matter in such a maimer as to reproduce the human 
features, colour being applied in a bizarre fashion os though tbe face were painted for a 
dance ceremony. Although it would probably be difficult to find two of these heads 
which resembled each other at all closely, still the features are as a rule treated in a rnde, 
grotesque, aud conventioual manner, but little suggestive of any attempt at portraiture. 
Instances, however, occur iu which it seems likely that there has been a deliberate 
attempt to reproduce, as far as native skill would allow, the characteristic features of the 
deceased. The present specimen is a good instance iu point. Allowing for the difficulties 
necessarily encountered by the native artist iu the reproduction of tbe human face in 
plastic materials, one may well admit a considerable success iu this example, the realism 
of which is far more apparent iu the Hpcuiincii ilsclf than iu the photographic reproduc¬ 
tion. If one may still be inclined to doubt that there is exhibited an attempt at 
portraiture, oue interesting feature may surely dispel the scepticism. The person 
reprosontod evidently suffered from the form of malformation known its hare-tip, uud 
this has been most faithfully represented iu a very realistic manner iu the facial 
reproduction w'bich embellishes the skull of the deceased. This certainly seems to point 
to an attempt to make the face of the effigy recall the peculiar features of the deceased to 
whom the figure was erected. Hitherto, I have not come across any similar instance of 
the representation of a malformation in these Malokulan heads, but others may exist, 
aud a comparative study of the available heads would undoubtedly provo of interest. 
This spocimeu, as well as tho two about to be doscribod, was collected by Mr. Norman 
Hardy, aud is one of some nine or ten of those Malekiilan heads iu the Pitt-Uivers 
Museum at Oxford. 

The two heads represented iu Figs. 8'>(5 belong to a class which is less often to be 
seen iu museums. Tboy are, iu fact, distinctly rare. Liko tbe Malokulan heads they are 
memorial effigies, and tho skull of Chu dcceuseil peraou so honourod forms the basis upon 
which the features aro built up in a burd block coiu|»osiuon. These beads from 
Uubiana, 8olomou Islands, ore more elaborately finished than those from tbe New 
Hebrides, considerable pains being taken in inlaying them with small shaped pieces of 
pearl shell. The eyes aro of whho shell with black centres, and tbe hair is represented 
by a kind of wig of vogotablc fibre. That shown in Figs. 3 uud d exhibits a somewhat 
grotcs<]ue treatment of the features, iu which may bo seen a style of roproseutution of 
the hiimau form which characterises the little grotesque heads which arc attached to the 
prows of canoes, commonly referred to as canoe *prow gods,’Mu which a stereotyped 
tnulitional style is manifest, ntibetiog much of the art of the iiorthom islands of the 
Solomon group. The other head (Figs, o aud G) exhibits a far less conventioual 
treatmout, the features boing realistically represented with considerable skill, suggesting 
that in this example there has been an attempt at making a portrait study of the 
deceased. The whole work has been efi'ected with more care aud skill, and it appears to 
be the work of an artist of far greater capability than is tho case iu the other head. I 
am unaware how mauy of those memorial heads from Rubiaua are preserved in museums, 
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ImC I believe that the/ are few, and i« is to be hoped that they may all be figured 
together for pnrposes of comparison. Portraiture In savage art is a subject well worthy 
of ootnparaUvo treatment, aud this class of objects would form most useful and 
iustractive material. HENRY BALFOUR. 


.ffigean Script. Herzog-. 

On tlie Survival of Pre-Hellenic Signs in the Island of Kos, By Dr. Rudolf PA 
Horeog, Docent in the University of Tubiugeu. 

In searching the island of Eos for inscriptions in the summer of 1900, T had tlie 
opportnnity of making a -careful sUidy of the Turkish castle in the town of Eos 
{Stankb). This castle was built by the Knights of St. John, and its walls are 
constructed for the most pait of aucieut stones. The occurrence of other blocks of the 
same kind scattered about the circuit of the town makes it practically certain that 
they are derived fx-om the town aud harbour wall, which according to Diodorus, XV., 76, 
were built in 366 B.C. to protect the newly*fouuded capital. The blocks in question 
1)ear large, boldly-cut mason’s marks or quaiTy marks, which represent for the most part 

_ single letters, or ligatures, of the Ionic alphabet, of 

m forms which suit the date of the wall. Some of 

*'**1 I I j the signs, however, cannot be explained from this 

j ^ ^ alphabet; the most important, which are represented 

by many examples, are represented in the figure, and 
.nay very well have maintained themselves as fossil survivals from the Fre-Hellenic, 
i^. (in Eos), the Earlau period of the island. The first sign may be explained with 
•^rtaiuty as the Earian ** double-axe ” and occurs also in the Pre-Hellenic script 

of Crete (Evans, Journal of Hellenic Studies^ XIV., p. 319 (22), XVII., p. 386 (19)). 
The second sign also is found in Crete (f.c., XIV., p. 349 (9), XVII., p. 386 (16)). The 
seoond, third, and fourth signs might iu themselves be brought into ooauection with 
Helleutc alphabetic signs. 

1 prefer not to attempt to interpret the signs, or to make xvuy further inferouces 
from their discovery; but perhaps the record of it will be a distinct contribution to the 
burning question of the Pre-Hellenic script in the southern islands of the JEgeau. 

R. HER20G. 


Hellgrion. 


Oumont. 


Note on the Acts of St, Dasius. By Frans Cumont. Communicated by flQ 
J. G. Frazer. wO 


The following nolo on the authenticity of the Acts of St. Hasiits has been written 
by Prof. Fi-auz Cumont, who edited them, iu reply to the suggestion mxulc by 
Mr. Hartiaud iu the review of the Golden Bough {Mats, 1901, 43). 

J e compreuds d'antaui mieux les deutes exprimes jmu- M. Hartiaud daus le Han 
qne je les ai d’ubord partagi^ moimome. C’est one serie d’observations d’uu de mes amis 
qui m’a convert! et m'a fait attribuer aux Actes do St. Dasius uae autorite que jc leur 
refuses d'abord (ef. L4od Parraentior, Revue de Philologie, t. XXI, p. 143, ss.). Los 
manuscrits qui nous racontent le martjre du saint ue sent, h la verit^ pas auterieurs 
au XI* siecle, mais 11 existait ddjh h cetle epoque plusieurs r4ciu diffureuts et leur 
source commune doit etre beaucoup plus anctenne. Des indices scrieiix tendent h 
prouver qoe In reaction grecqne de ces actes remoute au V* on Vi* si^cle, et roriginal 
latin, dont cette traduction derive, est certaiuement encore sensiblement anterieur. 
St. Dasius est nomme dans le martyrologe hieronymleu et il est demoutr6 que les 
donn<^ da ce document bagiographiqne qui sent relatives h I’Empire d’Orieut, ddrivout 
d’un martyrologe greo redig4 h Nicom4die entre 862 el 411. La mort du martyr qui 
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eut lieu *‘le 20 Dovembre 303 ap. J. C. im samedi, ^ ]a quatrieme houro, lo viugt- 
“ quatrii^me jour de la lime” n’eat done pas bien uloignee du plus ancien text© 
bistorique qui eu fasse mention. 

J’ai longtemps liesitd k admettre qii*an IV* siHicIo do notre vre nue victlme humaiuo, 
fat-ello volontaire, nit pn Giro immoldo nnx dienx. Mais Ja pcrsistance do pi'atiquos 
aussi crnelles est attesteo jusqa*^ la fin du pagniiistne par do uombroux tvinoigiiugcs. 
Z<a collection de toxtes la plus complete a ctu rennio par Cbwolsolni daus sou livre sur 
les Sabiens {Die StabUry t. II, p. 142s8. tlber Mcnschenopfcr in dcr spdlcren Zeit des 
ffeidentunis). EUe poniTnit oucore ctro euriebio de uouveaux exeroples. £u ce qui 
coiicerue spdcialemont Satunic, Sextus Kmpiriens au IX* siccle de notre ere {ffypot. 
Ill, 208 et 221) nous dit positivomeut qu*ou “ immolait iin homme b ICronos,” et 
St. Cyrille {Adv. Julian^ p. 128 D) nous rnconte qu'il Homo memo, lo jour des 
Saturunlos, ou livrait au Forum nn combat de gladlateurs et quo lo snug du champion 
vnincu coulait tl tmvers des dalles porc^^os de trons sur un porsomingo place au-dessous 
duns utio fosse ot ceuse repivsenter Sacuruc. C’etait ovidomtnciit uuo sorto do sacrifice 
analogue au taiirobolc, et si uiie pnroille immolation a pii avoir lieu au cccnr de Rome, 
jo ne Tois aucuu motif pour refuser de croirc quo la soldatosquo des garuisous du 
Dauulm ait pit mettre u mort “ le roi des Satunmles.” Remnr((uoii8*le, co roi so 
d^vouail lui memo, et la devotio a toujours 6t6 cousidorde dans l’autiqtiit6 commo uu acto 
louable, en pariioulior dans I’min^c. FRANZ CUMONT. 


China. Bushell. 

Relies from Chinese Tombs. {See Man, 1001, 15.) By Dr. S. W. Biisboll, r >| 
C.M.G. Ot 

Mr. C. H. Road has doscribed, in a most iutorostlug article published in tho 
February number of J/an, the contents of an oarly Cliinoso tomb scut to him by an 
English Jesuit missionary from the province of Shoasi, which he has since presented to 
the British Museum. One of the bowls aud a rase of glazed pottery are well figured 
in Ma7i, 1901, Plate B, together with a bronze mirror dug up with Uie oartheuware, 
which is of special importauce as an aid to fix the date of tho iutormeut. Mr. Read's 
missionary correspondent states that it bears on it the name of au army leader of the 
Fu-Tang dynasty, who would have lived towards the close of the periotl A.D. 618-934. 

1 have been permitted to examine the mirror, which is unfortunately so much worn 
that the inscription running round the field ou the back, outside the raised animal forms, 
is almost entirely defaced. Tho animal forms aro of astrological character, representing, 
probably, the four quadrants {Cf. Mayer's Chinese Reader's Manual^ p. 307), or 
divisiuus of tho twouty*oight oonstollutions of the lunar zodiac ; tho serpent coiled round 
the lortoiso and the dragon being coiujmrativcly distinct, while the pbteiiix aiul the tiger 
are obliterated. The only two characters of the almost illegible iuscriptiuii which I am 
able to decipher are ssii p'ang (pg ^), the “four quarters” of the world ruled by 
the above z^iacal signs. The iuscripiioii would appear to lie astrological rather than 
persoual. The style of the writing seems to bo that of the Han dynasty (B.C. 2U6— 
A.D. 220) with its curved ouiliues, the strokes being more angular duriug the T'ang 
dynasty and more like those of the modern characters. The archaic oruamontal scrolls 
of the l)orders round the rim of the mirror poiut also to the Han dynasty, as may be seen 
by a glance at tbe figures of similar mirrors of tho period included iu the Po Ku 'Pou 
aud other illustrated Chinese books on bronze antiquities. 

With regard to tlie pottery, there is uo reason, as far as I know, why it should not 
be attributed to the same early period. The vase, with its stippled hrowni8b>blaok 
glaze shot with invisible green, stopping short >u an irregularly curved line before it 
quite reaches the foot, would certainly be referred by a Chinese collector to the Han 
dynasty. The material generally used in tbe production of the colour being an impure 
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u%tlve cobaltifero(u oro of maaganoso coDtaiaiiig iron, the iron gives a brownish tinge 
to the black body and changes the cobalt to green. 

The somll red glazed bowls arc of a mnch rarer type, and I have never seen their 
like in any Chinese collection. Of finished technique, they exhibit a smooth glaze of 
remarkably uniform colour, dne, doubtless, to iron {>oroxide, one of the earliest pigments 
used in Chinese ceramics. Arc they not, by the way, wine cups, buried with the 
owner's wine vessel ? The wine cup of the Han dynasty was usually fashioned of 
glazed earthenware, replacing the bronze, jade, and horn cups of earlier times ; under 
the T'ang, wine cups were made of gold, chiselled silver, carved rock-crystal and other 
bard stones, gloss and porceloiu, and under the Sung (A.D. 960-1279) self-ooloui-od 
porcelain came into general vogue, such colour beiug selecteil as would enbaucc the 
natural tints of the wine or tea for which they were iutendcrl to be used. 

The prevailing colour of the pottery of the Hau dyuasty was a bright groon 
monochrome tint, produced by the :uUlitiou of copper oxide to a siliceous flux. A dull 
black comes next, beiug that of the lac-black circular dish described in the T'ao 6'/tuo, 
the well-known Chinese book on pottery, as having been discovered in the tomb of the 
Empress Tao Hon, a consort of the celebrated Wu Ti (B.C. 140-87) of the former Hau 
dynasty. From the evidence of this recent find it seems that we may voiitui-e to add 
a pale vermilion to the brief list of self-colonied glazes of this early period. 

S. W. BUSIIELL. 


New Zealand: Maori Art. Haddon. 

Onthe Origin of the Maori Scroll Design. By A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. r r 
It looks as if Mr. Edge-Parlingtou's efforts to get at the origin of the Mimri Ov 
Kcroll design ore likely to be crown^ with success. Xu the last numl>or of tlte Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute (Vol. XXX, Plate E), he figures two old Maori carvings 
with the mamia design. In the accompanying text (/. A. XXX, Miscellanea^ No. 40) 

he speaks of this as a “mythical monster" ; but the ntanaias which he figures appear 
to mo as if they might very well bo degraded and conventionalised representations of 
birds. If this should prove to be the case, we have not far to seek for the origin of the 
i)ird, for tho sacrod bird of the West Pacific, that which possesses mam (spiritual or 
magiciU {>owcr) in an eminent degree, is the frigate bird (Frcgclta u/jhHo), Assumiug 
this identification to be correct wo have n further argument in favour of a Molauesiau 
olomeui in the population of New Zenlaiul. A. C. HADDON. 


Pacific: Forgeries. Edge-Partington. 

Note on Forged Ethnographical Speeim}U from the Paci/ic Istumis. r « 
Communicated by J. Edge-Partington. OO 

As the number of collectors of ethnographical specimens from the Pacific Islands 
increases (as it is evident that it does, to anyone who attends the sale-rooms) so also 
does the supply of objects. It is evident, therefore, that a large proportion of this 
snpply must consist of forgeries. Mr. Basil Thomson in his handbook to Fiji, published 
by the Canadian-Australian R.M.Steamship Line, draws attention to this in the 
following words :— 

“ Fijian weapons are, moreover, nowadays generally forgeries. A year or two ago 
a Government official, passing through a remote and primitive village at high noon, when 
all the inhabitants were away in their plantations, peeped into a liouse, and saw rows 
upon rows of clubs and spears suspend^ from the roof. For the moment he thought 
be had discovered a secret plot against the Government, but an aged crone who sat 
blinking in a doonvay enlightened him. They had been made tho week before, and had 
just been dug up from the black mud of tho marsh, where they were dyeing for the 
white tourists in Suva. The commonest forgery is the cannibal fork." 
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At a recent sale the I most obvious forgeries from New Giiiuea were offered and 
eagerly bought. I hod occasion a short time ago to write to Mr. Hedlej, of tho 
Australian Mnsouin, Sydney, for infoimntion as to feathered arrows from the New 
Hebrides. In bis reply, Mr, Hedley says:—“We found out tho locality for those 
** feathoi*oil endows. I am told that you collectors have created such a demand that 
“ they arc being made for trade already.” I hope this may be a note of warning to 
many collectors. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


W. Africa. 


Dalton. 



On Ctirvcd Doorposts from the West Coast of Africa. By O. M. Dalton, r ^ 
^ , M.A., F.S.A. Of 

I Tho appended photograph ropre- 

I scuts two moilorn doorposts obtained 

flBB hy Mr. F. Hohrwogor, C.M.G., 

, the to the nortir of Lagos, 

the precise locality not having 
^ hcen ascortaiuod up to the time 

writing. Tho carving is tho 

style characteristic of this part of 
Africa, and offers several points of 
^^B^ ethnographical interest. Tho design 

eonsists in each case of three tiers of 
^^^^B human figures sopamted from each 

other by discs, the whole being cut 
g^B^ ^^^B from the solid block. In Fig. A all 

B B«' ^^^B^ the figures but one liavo tho same 

oicatrices ui>on their faces, 
. three vertical marks on the forehead, 
B ^B^ and tbreo horizontal on tho cheeks. 

, - The one exception is tho prisoner in 

'' t middle tier, who has no marks 

^ on the forehead, while those ou bU 

JHBB cheeks are vertical instead of hori* 

' b^^Bb zoutni. This difference of marking 

■^^Bp \ suggests (hat tlio prisoner of a 
Bp Bll ^^BB ' J different tribe to his captor, and recalls 

similar differoucos in such of tho 
^^BB^^^B Bonin bronzes ns represcut incidents 

^B^BB^B • . of capture. In Fig. B (though the 

^B .. photograph unfortunately docs not 

^B ■ B^B show it), the marks ou the cheeks arc 

. Ijoth horizontal and vertical, with the 

‘ - - - exception of those of tho lowest figure, 

^^^B which resemble those of Fig. A. Tho 

object carried by this figure, ns also hy 
the mun in tho bottom tierof Fig. A, is 
^P^P a drum suspended from the shoulder 

^m|Bb^HHA. the aud upper tiers of 

tuen carry guns. 

u'l*WBaH . These dooqiosts are now in the British 

- Museum. 0. M. DALTON. 
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South AMca: Bushman. Beddoe. 

Description of a Bushman Skull. By John Beddoe, M.D., F.R.S. p q 

The ekall which is the subject of this note was pi'esented to Dr. Beddoe by OO 
Major Ryder, ^Yho obtAined it in the ueighbourhood of Keuhardt, w'here the “ wild ” 
Biishmeu have been extinct many years, though some of those sundving in a “ tame ” 
condition may be pure-blooded. There are many Bushman drawings, or rather sculptures, 
on the rocks about Pietrooisberg, near Keuhardt; iu these the uuimals aie represented, 
Major Ryder says, with wonderful accuracy and spirit, but the human figures are 
apporantly conventional, mere tilings of dots and lines. The Bushman graves are 
regarded with anperstitions dread by the Bostaards and other natives. 



The skull is perfect, only wanting the mandible. In the vertical as^iect it is 
pbmnozygous and sphenoid, with smoothly rounded promiuence of the occiput; in the 
occipitid broad and flat; in the lateral low, flattened, with rather low but vertical 
forehead, and prominent occiput with lambdoid flattening. The orbits are low, squarish; 
the nasal notch almost absent, the nasal opening short and broail; there is considerable 
alveolar prognathism. The palate is elliptic ; the teeth are much ground down, but 
without decay. Frontal and coronal sutures obliterates!; sutures generally simple and 
uncomplicated. Bones posteriorly rather thin and light: weight 18 ouuces. I am not 
sure about the sex. 



Measurements. 


Lengths • Glabello-max. - 175 Fronto-inial - 170 

Glabello-inial - 166 Opbryo-max. . 175 

Nasio-alveolar - 62 Basio-uosal . 9o 

Basio-alveolar - 95 


Breadths- Fronto-mioimnm 95 Stepb.aDic • . 105 

Bijugal - - 104 Auricular (meatus) 86 

Biaygomatic - 118 „ (fossa) 104 

Maximum • 131 (p) Asterial - . 102 

Mastoid - -111 Interior orbital - 98 

Exterior orbital 111 


Arcs - Circumference - 496 

Sagittal arc, lS2f + HI P + 75 + 40 + 34 f +95 = total 487. 

Transverse arc, 288 + 109 = 397. 

Inferior frontal are, 264. Occipital arc, 258 ?. 

Superior „ „ 277. 0. Thomas’s arc, 107 to 100. 

Orbit, 88-80. Nasal, 84-29. Foramen, 32-28. 

Indices • Latitudinal, 74'85. Altitudinal, 66*28. Orbital, 79. Nasal, 85. 

Capacity - Estimated (Topinard) 1176. BEDDOE. 
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REVIEWS. 

Sweden: Physical Anthropology. Retzius. 

Crania Suecica AittiquOy cine Darsiellwiff der Schwcdischcn Memchen-tchiidcl, r Q 
aus dem 6'lein-zeiiaUert dem £ronzc‘Zeilalier, und dem Eisen-seUalUr, ffc. By Ou 
Gustaf Retzius. With 100 pages of photogravures, uud other illustratious. Stockholm, 
1900. 

“Exegit mooumeutura lore perenuius,” luny l>e sakl of Gustaf Rotzius ; but ho 
bos erected the mooumeut at least os much to tho memory of bis illustrious father, 
Anders Retzius, ns to - tho credit of his own laljour and ticoiimcy uud scioutitic 
occomplisliinent. 

This is a sumptuous work, fit to bo compared to tho finest piocos of nrithropologicul 
litoraturo that our own country produced, the Cntnin Jintnunicftf to wit, of Bnruanl 
Davis amt Thtirnum, and the Exeavafioits of Piit*Rivcrs. It coiiluiiis, Ijcsidcs maps and 
other illusti'atiouH, 100 plates, overy one comprising two atlmirubly executed photographs 
of crauia, of the natural size, and as viowod from a distant focus, so as to obviate almost 
wholly the usual error of forcahortoiiing. One result of this improvement iu method, by 
the way, is an apparent increase in tho proimrtion of phtcuozygons erauia, the zygomata 
standing out further thau iltey would do in photograplis takoi In tlio onliuary way. I 
will return to this point presently. 

The author begins with a short hut compreheusivo account of our knowledge of 
physical anthropology in Europe, treated historically, and startiug from the point where 
Anders Retzms strnok upon his brilliant idea of the important difiereuce between long 
and broad skulls. Ho shows the originality of this idea, and liow Bliimeuhaoh looked 
much to the face and forehead, but rarely depicted a full profile, and never the vertical 
aspects He shows too, incidentally, how comparatively small was the material accessible 
to Retzius, and how much bis keen insight enabled him to make of it; and how ranch 
uoarer 1 m came to the truUi, as we uow suppose it to be, than could have been looke<! 
for. Nor arc other Scandiuavian anthropologists neglected, aud we find much valuable 
material from Sveu Nilsson, Arl>o, Eschricht, You Ditbeu, Barth, Bruzclins, drc., bearing 
on the subjects in baud, which may be briefly summarised as tho plausibility aud value 
of tho distinction drawn by Audore Retzius between long and short skulls, aud the 
anthropological history of Sweden, and iuoidentally of Denniurk and Norway. A series 
of maps, that of Audui'S Retzius, my own, Ripley's, ami Deiiikcr's, show the progress of 
our knowledge as to the local dUtributlou of hrachykephaiy in Europe. The thinl 
chapter consists of an elaborate aud most interesting description of tho sepulchres wbonco 
tlio crauia siibscqueutly pourtrayed wore deri\*C4], including the huge gang-graves of the 
Stoue period, which much resemble tho longbarrows of our own neolithic folk, and tho 
hu'gc oblong kists, iMlougiug more ospcciully to the earlier Brouzc periods of Montelius, 
aud containing tho remains of whole families or little comnuiiiities. Iu the later Bronze 
period, as was the case with ns, the use of cremation dcslraycd the continuity of historical 
craniology ; and iu Sweden tho record of the Iron perioil was much impoverished by tho 
same custom. 

G. Retzius 84tys very little ns to the size of the tong boues; ap[tarently he is 
engaged in a separate study concerning them. Mcauwhile, what little be does say leads 
one to infer that they do not indicate gigantic or even tall stature, as we count talluess, 
but that they may probably yield support to Professor Pearson's theory of the evoltition 
of stature. 

Tho author is not very fond of averages, aud with kU bercUitary view as to the 
duplicitv rather than the multitude of tyiies, he avoids suuunarisiug aud averagiog his 
totals. I have, therefore, worked some of these out for myself, 
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I find for the— 


— 

Number 
of Sknlla 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Index. 

Stoae Age • 

44 

164*6 

137-9 

74-7 

Bronze Age - 

SI 

187-8 

133-85 

78-9 

Iron Ago • 

fiS 

183-7 

136-1 

74-1 


The followtnj; refers to the more perfect male skulls ouly :— 



Number. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Height 

Indices. 


Lot 

Alt 

Stone Age • 

IS 

■0 


■a 


||HH 

Bronze Age 

10 

WSSm 





Iron Age 

IS 

■i 


139- 

■1 

73-5 


Zygomatic bremUli, with the luaxiiunm iu the same skulls :— 


— 

Number. 

Zj-gom. 

Maximum. 

StODo Age 

IS, including conjectural 

128-2 

1.39- 

Bronze Age 

6 „ » 

128-2 

136-8 

Iron Age 

21, ex<dading „ 

128-6 

135-4 


The average capacity was apparently not very different iu the three periods, though 
a little larger in the middle one than in either of tlie others. In most of the specimens 
it could not be ascertainod very accurately. By Topioard’s plan ([L X B x 7 ] ^ 113) 
I arrive at 1,622, 1,642, and 1,684 o.c. for the available males in the three periods ; but 
this is, doubtless, too high an estimate. The autlmr found about 1,500 c.c. iu males 
of botli Stoue and Iron periods. 

The breadth indices in the Stone period vary between 66 * 7 and 85 * 5, there being 
3 bitichys, 16 mesos, and 25 doliohos. These figures alone point pretty distinctly to 
the fact that even then tliere was a mixture of at least two races of men. The more 
arraugemeut of figures would, I think, rather point to the presence of two types, one at 
72 and the otlier at 78. It may bo noted that the Danish Stone-folk wera mesokepbal 
(index 77 ‘ 5, extremes 65 and 81). Hetzius describes the prevailing type as elliptic, 
or narrow oval, dolicbo- and ortiio- kepbalic, with small frontal I'egion, but with prominent 
glabella and snprnciliaries in the men; occiput projecting, but frontal and parietal 
eminences small; narrow face, low orbits and narrow palate, narrow nasal opening ; 
prognathism frequent. One skull, No. 38, which he takes as a good type of the 
meeokephals, is of a broad, rather squarish, oval; the author, himself, of course, the 
best authority on the Finlanders, says that this, though not quite broad euongb, reminds 
him of the Tavastian typo. To me it recalls tho Borreby and Sion types, and is not 
unlike some of our narrower Bronze skulls. There is at least ouo very Lapp-like 
specimen. 

The Swedish Bronze crania seem to be more uniform in type, generally oval, and 
varying only from 68 to 82. (Danish Bronze skulls also arc more dolicbous than those 
of the Stone period). The number is rather small, and they are mostly imperfect; the 
nose seems broader, the orbits higher, the face is long; but there is no prognathism 
in the only fonr specimens available for this purpose. There is one Lapn-like 
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8ul>*brachykephftl from Hftlland ; but tb© iBcsokophalic type described just bow is 
notably absent. The forehead is generally higher, the glabella less proniiueut. 

Of the Iron Age skxills, the variation in index is still smaller, from 69 to 81 • 6 in 61, 
82 dolicho*, 15 rneso'. and 4 moderately brachy- kephalie. They aro generally ortho- 
kephalic, leptorrhine, and mosoconoh, and only 1 in 10 is prognathous; the length of 
face is doubtful. The sygoraata have not diminished in absolute breadth since the 
Stone Age, it will have been noted ; in relation to the muxiinum head-breadth they have, 
perhaps, even increased. I think the Scandinavian often differs from the Auglo-Saxou 
in that dirMtion. It may be added tliat there is a distinct decrease in the binderfrontal 
(Stephanie) diameter ; thus, Stone Age, in 37, average 113*9 mm.; Bronze Age, in 16, 
118*87 Iron Age, in 50, 110*0. Thus the Iron Age folk should appear more phsenozy- 
gous in the photogravures ; and I think they do. Trepanation was in use among the 
Swedes of the Iron Age, bat, apparoutly, not earlier. 

G. Retzius's own final conclnsious tu'c, put shortly, us follows :— 

1. Dolichokephaly is the rule through all the three periods. 

2. But in the Stone period tho race wtvs already a mixed one, there being present 

one, if not two, braobykephnlic elements. 

3. The available ancient crania do not Ica<l him to suppose that any very con¬ 

siderable immigration into Sweden has taken place since the earliest period 
in question ; but that tho present population dcsceuds from, and represents, 
the prehistoric one, though in various i>arts of tho country more or less 
slightly modified by foreign immigraUon. 

4. Tho origin of tho brochykopholic element or elements in the population of 

Sweden during the Stone Age cannot, at present, be determined with certainty. 

Thus far the learned and cantious author; but we may venture to propound some 
further considerations, very doubtful, but not wholly baseless. Thus, may not the 
almost complete disappearance of his Tavustian typo in the Bronze Age l>e connected 
with some reinforcement of the pure long-heads from the other side of the Baltic ? Or 
was it simply worked out, as the Graverow type was in Bavaria, by some occult process 
of natural selection ? The Iron Age type, found chiofiy in Gotland, whilo differing 
slightly from the older Swedish types, as has been shown, sooms to l»e identical with 
Barth’s Norse Viking type.* Did it, possibly, come from across the Baltic (where, so far 
as we know, there were always long-headed tribes iu plenty), and thou press across the 
central, still long-headed, zone of Swedeu into central Norway ? Or what was the 
relation, if any, of these primitive bmchys and mosos iu Denmark and Sourherii Sweden 
to the Bronze men who couquorod and overran Britain, or to the broad-headed coastmen 
of Southern Norway ? J. BEDDOE. 

Australia, Sco. Versoliuur. 

At the Aniijyofles: TVaveh in Anstralia^ New Zealand^ Fiji Isloiuh^ the New 
Ilehrulesy Neio Oihdonia, and South Antcrieu. By G. Verschmir. Boinlon : DU 
Sampson Low. New and chcajKsr edition in the “Standawl Libniry of Travel and 
Adventure,” 1900. Cr. 8vo, pp. x, 330, with map and plates. Brice 2s. 6r/. 

Tho author’s tnivcls extomWd over parts of the years 1888 nud 1889, and are 
described iu a bright and intci'esting manner. There arc drawings of Atistraliaii 
aborigiites” on page 35, of a “ Maori family” on ^lagoHO, and a “Maori house” on 
page 151, of ” Fijian women” on page 165, of “Native canoes” m Fiji on page 171, 
and of “ Aborigines of the New Hebrides ” on page 247. J. L. il. 

* While the 37 Iron sknlb from Cotlaud (the island) are almost all doliclMMis, and yield 
indioes of 73*5 and 73, 10 from Alvastia, in Kastjcothlaml (mainland).have more resemblance to 
these of the Stone Age, and give average indices of 75 and 7i}. Tbu ligurci for four iiiduhilable 
males are L. 190, Br. 144*5, Zyg. 136*8, Fr. 101, Step. 118*7. Index 76*05. 
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Egyptology. Steindorff. 

Grabfunde <ie$ Mittlercn Rtichs in den Kocniglichcn Museen zu Berlin. Dcr 
Sarg des Scbk-o; ciu Grabfuiid aus Gebelun. Herau^gegcbcn tou Georg DI 
Steindorff. Berlin: W. Speiimnn, 1901. (Heft, ix of MiUkeilvngen am den 
Oricntaliscken Sammlungcn der KoenigliclieH Museen zu Berlin!) 

Xu the Egyptian collection of the Berlin Miiaeum, ne in the British Mn»eum, the 
Mnsoiini of the Hermitage, and the great eoHectioii at Cairo, there are examples of 
the wooden coffins of the Middle Kingdom elaltomtely painted inside with figures of the 
funerary equipment of the deceased—^food piled on mats, olotb, clothing, and jewelled 
ornaments, badges of authority, and weapons of war and of the chase. The names 
of tixe objects being attached to most of the figures the philologist is hereby supplied 
with mnclt valuable informatiou. Magic und ritoal texts complete tbe reprosentations; 
and all, doubtless, was intended, not for meie adornment, Imt to promote tbe welfiwo of 
the dead. The coffins of Mcnlnhotop at Berlin fonn na exceptionally fine example of 
this class. Each of tite throe nostod oblong woudeu boxes licaiK representations, and the 
paintings were in excellent condition when found (<ntrly in the hist contury). Fortu* 
iiately coloni'ed drawings were made of them at the time by tho discoverer, for the 
ortginnlH suffered much in their subse(|ueut travels. In 1865 Lo{>sius published tlie 
hieratic texts on these three coffins, and outlines of the paintings; the latter—carefully 
reprodncetl iu coloured plates—are the subject of a very handsome volume, edited 
by Steiudorff iu a previous memoir (1896) of tbe series to which the present volume 
l»elongs. 

Professor Steindoi-ff’s name isattachetl to tbe new publication, which deals with the 
remainiug coffins of the Middle Kingdom iu the Berlin Museum, hut he was uufortunately 
preveuted from continuing the work personally. Hence, we are deprived of several 
disenssioos promised in the fiM part The staff of the Berlin Museum, however, stepped 
into tlie gap. Arcbieological descriptions are supplied by Professor Enuan and 
Dr. Schaefer, the inscriptions are translated by Professor Sethe, and a special section 
on tbe strange forms of the hieroglyphs is written by Dr. Moeller. The single (inner) 
coffin of Sobk'O came from Thebes in Fassalacqua's collection, along witli tbe nested 
coffins of Mentuhotep. Tbe representations upon it are here rendered in colour ou two 
plates aud are very interesting. Apart from food, the equipment as depleted ou the left 
' side of tlie coffin shows a mirror (called “ see-face *’), jewelle<l pectorals iu tho 8ha]>os of 
a hawk and of a vulture with outstretchod wings, and others of more simple form, tassels 
to hang at the bock of the neck, bracelets, auklets, and perhaps a finger ornament—all to 
be tied on by strlugs. There is also the curious tnewU^ a bunch of bctuls used iu religious 
ceremonies, dances, &c., intended to be held iu the hand, glittering aud tinkling with 
every motion of tbe holder. At the beginning of this row, hi front of tlie miiTor, is 
the symbol of the ha or “double”; ^lerliaps this juxtuposition may be connected with 
the reflecting power of a mirror. The conespoiidiiig row ou the right side of the coffin 
shows a jewelled fillet for the head, a head-rest, a doubtful article of attire, two forms of 
hcail dress, cloth of three d^rees of finouoss or width, two shirts or tunics elaborately 
coloured or jewelled, two short tunics or drawers with lions* tails attached at the back, 
a dagger aud sheath: as emblems of power are shown the whip, two crook sceptres, two 
animal-head sceptres (rws), nine other staves or sceptres, a sort of shield (?), a globular¬ 
headed mace, a mace with flattened sharp-edged he^, two bows aud a sh^ of arrows, 
aud a noosed cord (in the letterpress interpreted as a bow string—probably coireetly). 
At the foot end are two pairs of sandals, one of leather, the other of plaited grass; 
and two ties or girdles named onAA, from which the symbol of life (o»AA) derived its 
significance; possibly they are here symbolic. At the foot are depicted eight vessels 
of similar shape, but of two different colours, one large white (alabaster ?) vessel, and 
a white stand. 
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The discoverer’s description of the grave of Mentuhofep exists, and snch of the 
objects found with the interment as can now be identifie*! are fignre<l in StchidoHTs 
publication of 189$. The coffin of Scbk-o is unfortunately an isolated relic. 

We pass on to another find, from GebelSu, sotuh of Thol>c8, discovered, according 
to the Arabs, in one tomb in the year 1897. It consists of four coffins, together with 
models of a boat, a granary, &c., and bows and arrows. The decorative work is far 
inferior to that of the Theban coffins, in fact the designs are grotesquely rude, and the 
forms of the hieroglyphs are abnormal. There are here no long funerary texts as on 
the coffins of Mentiihotep and Sebek>o, but the shorter inscriptions, well interpreted by 
Sethe, are not without special intereKt for the student of Egyptian religion. The 
ornumentation is only extei-nal, and cousUts ohiefiy of lines of largo hieroglyphs along 
the sides, eyes painted at the left side opposite to whore the eyes of the body would bo 
in the old crouched form of burial, and sandals at the feet. Generally thero are one or 
two scenes. On the coffin of a woman a scene shows her acatetl, one servaut performing 
her toilet while another brings food from a stand. 

The associated objects are a wooden model of a granary in n recUugttlnr enclosure, 
with eight figures of persons grinding uoru, making beer, &u. ; a funerary barge and the 
row-boat to tow it; two figures of servants bearing offieriugs ; a pair of wooden sandals, 
hardly iotended for actual wear ; horn bracelets, wooden bowa, cime arrows tipped with 
chisel-edged flint, three clubs—one straight, one curved, llto third bent at an angle, 
twelve models of sacks of corn ; also two tiowls with base prolonged into a handle, to 
bo used as cousers, and a solidly coostrncted stand of wood. All these objects are 
represented photographically. 

The book is a very handsome contribution to our knowledge of Egypt, and is 
of mauy-Huled interest. The publieatiou of the material seleotetl by its authors is 
thoroughly workmanlike and satisfactory. F. LI. GRIFFITH. 

Algeria: Ethnology. Randall-Maolver & Wilkin. 

Libyan Notes. By David RaudaU-MacIver, M.A., Layoock Student of qa 
E gyptology at Worcester College, Oxford, and Anthony Wilkin, B.A. London, 0^ 
Macmillan, 1901. 4to, pp. vni, 113. Coloured Froutispicco and 2*5 Plntcs. Price 
20s. net. 

Among the Berbers of Algeria. By Antliony Wilkin. Loudon, Fisher Unwin. 
1900. 8vo, pp. xiv, 263. Sketch-map and 14 Photographic Plntcs. Price 16^. 

In these two volumes are ceutaiued the results of a brief visit paid in the spring of 
1900 to some of tbo less-frequented parts of Algeria. The object of the expcxlitioii was 
to collect evidence among tbo purei'-bloodc<l survivors of the old Berber stock, ns to the 
validity of certain current theories of the relations, racial and cultural, in which this 
stock stands to tlic ancient inliabltauts of Egypt, and the authors are greatly to bo 
congratulated, both on the success which attended (heir obeervatious in the field, and on 
the manner in which they have worked up and presentod tiieir results. 

In the book which bears Mr. Wilkin’s name only, the appeal is frankly to tbo man 
in the street, who knows nothing about the cephalic index, luul cures less about the 
derivation of geometric ornament, but who may reasonably bo ox^>ected to take an 
interest even in “ native races,” when they turn out, as in tliia case, to have so many 
points in common with his good-natured mongrel Philistiuc self. “ Fully oue-fifih of 
“ those [Chawia Berbers] we saw at El Arbaa were fair men—that is to say, 
“ men who would be counted fair In this country. Blue and grey eyes were even 
“ commoner than light (sometimes flaxen) hair. ..... Skins were wliito, or wouUl 

“ have been if they had not been eucmstoil with the dirt of untold mouths. 

“ We felt ourselves at home among so many rosy countenances; indeed, one youngster 
would have been taken anywhere but iu his owu village (where he would be without 
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“ lionoiir) for a freckled wee Scotchman ” (pp. 77-9). Of these aud kindred Knhyle folk, 
of their b^iUifiil highlands, of the coimtless relics of liygoiio modes of life which strike 
the eye tUoro at every tnrii, aud of the quaint trivialities of cross-country travel, 
Mr. Wilkin has much to tell, and tells it in an easy animated fashion which makes hie 
hook seem at Unit rciuling less full of matter than it really is. We could wish, iioverthc- 
less, cvoii so, that he had sonietimce taken hie public a shade moi’O seriously ; word 
pieturos like that of the Chawia potter and weaver (pp. ]2tl-130) havea way of sticking 
iu tlie memory which makes us wish (hero were more of them. The illustrations, from 
the autlmr's own pbotogi'aphs, are admirable, and add greatly to the attractiveness of tbo 
book. 

The joint work, entitled Libyan Notes^ contains a more detiuled diecussiou of the 
problems which suggcstctl the journey. Kver since Professor Flinders Petrie’s aiiuoiuice> 
mont of a “New Race" iu Egypt, the question of tho mce-rclatioa of the Nile Valley 
to the rest of North Africa has outered a uew pliase, and the view has been widely held, 
with more or loss inodificatiou in detail, Urst, that the coiu’se of tlie primitive civilisation 
of Egypt was largely influenced, if not determined, by tliat of aucieuC Libya immediately 
to the westward ; and, secondly, that to account for this cultural iufluonce a strong 
“Libyan" element must be presumed iu the composition of the Egyptian people. 

In regard to tlie first point, snbseqneut excavations in Egypt, in which Mr. Randall* 
Maciver himself has had some share, have resulted in the elaboration of au unrivalled 
seqneuce*seri 08 of preUistoric pottery, so typical of the character of the material civilisa* 
tioii as a whole, that it is to tho ceramic industries of Libya that one iustiuctively turns 
for the crucial counterpart; while by great good luck the Algerian jonruey resulted 
iu the collection not only of a number of fine specimens of tho commoner styles of the 
well known “ Knhyle pottery," but also of examples of several local fabrics which 
banlly go abroad at all; ami, best of all, of precise observations of tho localities and 
of tho processes and materials which are employetl. On this collection, which attracted 
much attcutioQ when it was exhibited at the Anthropological Institute last summer, and 
which is now to be .seen iu the Pitt-Rivei’s Museum in Oxfonl, (he authors have fouuded 
a careful comparison of Berl>er aud proto^Egyptian {mttery, nud come to the guarded 
conclusion that while some of the simpler fabrics are common to tho two civilisations, 
and have pcrsistcil almost nnchauged in Kabylia and the Aurcs niountalus down to 
the present day, others aro either poeiiUar to Egypt or can be showu to have been 
derived by Egypt from uou>Libyau sources. Of the uon-Egyptian elements in the 
Kabyle and Chawia styles, ou the other band, some of the mo?t distiuctivo are certaiuly 
of later introiliiction (probably from Cyprus, via Carthage), leaving only a small 
remainder to be attributed to a hypothetical Iberian origin; so that, on tho whole, 
Egypt seems rather to have dominated Libya in early times Ilian vice versa. These 
arguments, of which only the briefest outline is permissible here, 01*6 worked out with 
great detail nud full iliu.sti'ation, and, ou the evidence which is availablo at present, 
may be accepted witli confidence. Only three important points are very slightly dealt 
with : first, hardly anytliiug Is said of the native unines of the processes or of the 
elements of the ornamentation, though a good mauy Berber terms are given in other 
sections of the book ; second, no onalysis is attemptC'i of these same ornamenuil designs, 
uor is tho very suggestive inference as to tho importation of Cypriote motives in Grmco- 
PhoeniciuQ times worked ont, as it deserves, in comparison with the Carthaginian and 
Cypriote ripertoirts; third, no mention is made of the remarkable scries of panillels, 
both of form and oroameDt, which is supplied by the Early Bronso Age pottery of 
Sicily. None of these omissions, however, affect tbo validity of the main inference 
ns to the relation of the Libyan fabrics to the proto-Egyptian ; the first would have 
confirmatory value only ; the other two bear ratber on the origin of the later ai)4 
non-Egyptian oloments iq Kabyle art. 
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Turoiiig DOW to the question of community of race, the antboi's have a snfficlently 
decisive answer. Ncitlior the skull measurcroeuts, nor the heml measurements of living 
Kabylo and Chawia iudividnals, afford the smallest sup 2 )ort to the theory of a Libyan 
clement in the early population of Egypt. Taking the evidence of the cephalic index as 
typical of the rest, “the difTereoce between 742” [the lowest Berber figure] “and 721 
(rather, probably, 712)” [the figures for skuIlH from Abydoa and Hou respeclivoly] “ is 
“ too great to be cxplniued away. . . . The cephalic index, then, absolutely forbids 
“ any identification of the prehistoric Egyptians with tlie Berbers” (p. 206). Such 
language U precise and explicit, but it is bnsed on n largo induction (us such series 
go), and is quite borne out by the evidence, which is discussed and tabulated iu an 
origiiml nud ctfectivc fashion, and illustrated by a largo uumber of pbotograjdis of 
iudividnals; S 2 )ecial note being due to the ingenious ami uucHimy “ vault views ” in 
Plato XXV. 

It must not be sii 2 >p 08 ed, however, that the whole of these Libyan Kotes are 
devoted to 2 )ot fabrics and niithro^iometry, or even to subsidiary iirgnmcnts from history 
or urchreology on the Kgyp(o>Libyan questiou. Besides an iutrodiictury note on the 
literary allusions to the old Libyans, and au excellent summary of recent Fi'ouch 
research ou the laugimge ami social iustitutions of the modern Berbers, the book 
contains a valuable account of dolmen-sitos at Bon Noiiara, Boii Mcr^ong, and Roknfn, 
and of a new site at Msihi, near Bordj-bou-Arcridj, with au aniilysis of the meagre 
results of excavations up to date, witli numerous pbotogmphs and usefal fncsimilee 
of tho skulls from Rokuiu, dosoribod long ago by Oeuoral Faidhorbo. There 
are also a number of careful descriptions of Kabyle and Chawia architecture, of the 
primitive loom and oiUinill, aud of other implemouts auj processes of cousidorable 
otbuogniphical importauco. J. L. MYRES. 


Biography: Huzley. Mitohell. 

Thomas Henry Huxley: A Sketch of his Life and IVork. By P. Cliahuers no 
Mitchell, M.A. (“ Lomlors of Suieuco" Scries). Now York aud I.oudon. DO 
Putmans. 1900. bvo, p^j. xviii, 297. Price or. 

Tins liook, written long bofoi’c the completion of the ** Life uiid Letters,” ivliieli it 
closely followed in order of publication, is an admirable little work of 2Ho (lages, 
ombutlying a classified account of the life au«l work of Huxley, with tho author's 
impressions of his published writings, and personal narratives largely culled from 
obituary notices and Mindies of the great man hy persous with whom ho was especially 
familiar. It is divided into 17 eliaptors, and gives a well>arrunged and succinct 
narrative of the chief incidents iu his life, und a corres^jondiug account of tho more 
important memoirs, lectures, aud addresses which have rendered the name of Huxley 
opocb>markiiig in science, education, and philosophy. Apropos of passing allusion to his 
most intimate friends aud contemporaries who wore concerned in the Mcionllfic Irinmphs 
of his time, there are iutroilucod portraits of Darwin, Hooker, and Lyoll. Of Huxley 
himself tlireo portraits aro given, one at the age of 32 ; one in later life, tho choice of 
which is not altogether the most fortunulc ; and u 11111*4, the famous caricature of himself 
drawn in 1848 while visiting Australia. 

Of the l>ook it may be said that the portion dealing with Huxley's soieulifie work 
is ndminible. Concise and connected in its method, it gives the lay reader an altogether 
excellent notion of tho trend of his mind iu his triumpha as un olfserver and thinker. 
The Tunicate controversy, the great work ou the Medusa', tho Skull, and ou the 
Cc^ihalous Mollusca, are all rendered clear ; und the Man aud Ape achievement which 
led to bis “ Man’s Place in Nature ” that will ever remain one of his foremost 
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HiiccOftaos, HTO each in Im-n detill with. Aud coucerning the latU^r, while it is welU 
known how, iu its progress, the posterior cornu of iho lateral veuti icle of the brain 
plajeJ a leading })arl, In consideration of the brevit/ of Mr. Mitchell's sUtement 
coacorniDg it, it is opportune to record the fact that Professor D. J. Caonrngham 
iu 1886 announced the interesting discovery (Cunningham Mem. No. II., R. Irish 
Acath, p. 128) of the absence of this cavity on one side of the brain of an Oraog, 
regarding it as possible that Owen ** may in the first instance have been misled by an 
“ abnormal brain of this kind." 

Referring to Huxley’s book on “ Physiography,” Mr. Mitchell rightly gives 1880 
as the date of publication, but in his context he refers to it os though directly 
assooiatcil with the editorship of the Mnomtllan series of Science Primers, the 
Iutro<lnctory volume to which was from Huxley’s pen. Wo would point out that the 
Physiography ” was really based on the Notes of a Courso of Lectures, first delivered 
at the Loudon Institution in 1869, and afterwaitls repeated at the South Kousingtou 
Museum (us is duly explained iu the preface to the work), and that perusal of the 
detailed syllabus which was issued for use at the lectures and of the l)ook itself, shows 
that the central idea which led to the educational trimnph of Huxley as a teacher, aud 
which in reality penucateil nil his subsequent writings for the student—the creation 
aud dovolopmeat of the Type System—first took shape iu this association. 

Parsing to that portion of Mr. Mitchell’s book which deals with Huxley as a 
philosopher and writer and speaker, it must be admitted in most respects excellent. As 
giving a summary of his views on topics social, religious, political, and educational, it 
is most iuterestiug reading, except perhaps for the somewhat morbid view our author 
has taken of the intended refrain of the Romanes Lecture at Oxford, which be does uot 
scorn to have rightly interpreted. Here, as iu the earlier portion of the book, there are 
certain matters of detail upon which we would desire to comment, and chiefly his 
statements coucerniug “style.” On page 215 we read that “Huxley lacked the 
“ sedulous concern for words themselves os things valuable aud delightful,” aud again 
ou page 217 that he “ proiluced his effects by the oixleriug of bis ideas and not . . . 
“ of his woiils ” ; indeed, Cluipter XII., from which these words are cited, is permeated 
by this conviciiou, and wo venture to think tliat iu framing it our author is at 
fault. He makes no allowance for the fact that “ style” is relative to aim aud object iu 
writing or speaking, ami to context, and that it has to be determined by the nature of 
the subject-matter in hand. To do him justice, however, in arguing that the idea and 
uot the exprossion—the academic choice of words—was the dominant impulse in 
Huxley’s method, which is tantamount to regarding him as technical rather than 
intellectual, wo are bound to point out that he is uot depreciating Huxley’s merits as a 
writer of Kuglish, but rather seeking to chissify his posiliou among the writers of his 
^icrioil tliau to crilieiso. Wc nevertheless consider him in the wrong, aud hope that in 
any future oiliiions of bis lK)ok he will at least modify his views ou this point. 

There are one or two small inaccuracies iu the book which cannot pass unnoticed. 
Huxley was of greater than “middle stature,” aud it is saying too much to state that 
“ while at work he smoked continuously.” After he was 40 he smoked a good deal, but 
never while working. And, similarly, the “strains occasionally heard from his room” 
were those of his own voice and not, as is stated in the passage our author had in 
mind, of “ a fiddle,” In writing of Huxley’s Scientific Memoirs Mr. Mitchell refers the 
reader to the reprint of those now iu course of publication as a series of Memorial 
Volumes, and it Wcomes necessary for us to point out that the prefatory list of titles 
os originally printed in the first of these is deplorably deficient. The omissions have 
been mostly made good in the later list which is incorporated in the Zt/i ojid Letters ; 
but even hero the Rede lecture of 1886 ou Animal B'orms ” (published in ICature at the 
time of delivery) though mentioned in the text, does not appear in the classified record. 
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Ami it is a remarkable fact that io no book thus far printed on Hnxloy’s work does 
there appear the title of his great Survey Memoir of 1877 on the Elgin Crocodilit, or hU 
1S86 definition of Agnosticism, which is oiio of the most concise and charactenstic, if 
not the very best, things he over wrote. G. B. H. 


Folklore. 

Popufar Sludifs in Mpihologt/t Romance^ and Folklore. 

1899,1900. Price 6rf. each. Pi’cscuted by the imblisher. 

1. Celtic and Mediteval Romance. By A. Nntt. 

2. Folklore, what is it and wlmt is the good of it / By E. 

3. OssMH and the Ossianic Literature. By A. Xutt. 

4. King Arthur and his Knights, By Jessie L. Weston. 

o. The Popular Poetry of the Pimis. By C. J. BilUuii. 

6. The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare. By A. NiUt. 

7. Mythology and Folktales. By E. S. Hartland. 

8. Cuchvlaimi, the Irish Achilles. By A. Nntt. 

9. The 77t^e;cffa. By E. V. AnioUl. 

By umlorUking the publimition of those booklets Mr. Nntt has earned the gratitude 

of all who are interested in folklore and romantic literature, and of many who would like 
to take an interest in them but hardly kuow whore to begin their studies. The soriea 
is the work of specialists, who treat their subjects concisely, confining themselves to a 
broad survey of tiie theme ; not tlie least valuable feature U a bibliographical appendix 
to aid those who find their appetite whetted by what is hero put before them and wish 
to go more deeply into the subject. The ontluisiasm excited by the work of the 
hrotliers Grimm raisenl tlte collection of folklore in Gennany to the position of a 
national clnty. England did not begin the task of collccthig her folkboHofs and talcs 
until long after, and found her harvest correspondingly diminished; even now, the 
interest aroused by this suitject is not to I>c compared with thu ciitlntsiasiu of Germany, 
where in some {>arts 1 in 3,500 of the population is a tnomber of h folklore society. 
This want of interest in England arises, perba{u<, from a lack of knowledge of what 
folklore rcitlly is ; there are others besides Mr. Uartlaud's musietd friend who will look 
at yon with compassion, and say: “ Ah, yes, the Folklore Society,** under the impression 
that folklore means nothing but cures for warts, and creepy stories. But after all, the 
investigation of traditional customs, beliefs, and talcs is at least us worthy of being 
called ant[iro[H)logy as the study of bones nnd stones. Other animjils besides man have 
boucs ; and stones ai'e only intor&stiiig to the niithroiwlogist if they liear traces of hntnan 
ingenuity. IViinitivo religion and philosophy cannot bo relogaled to an inferior place 
unless the mind of man is less imi>ortant than bis body or bis works. 

The series is, hotvever, intended more for tbo general reader. The practical man, 
who looks down on “ anticpiarianism " of all sorts, will learn from Mr. Hartland that we 
have to-day an Irish question because our forefathers were not anthropologists. Those 
whose taste lies in the direction of romanco will find in Mr. Nutt a reliable guide in the 
highways and byways of Celtic hero stories, and on the more familiar ground of the fairy 
mythology of Shakespeare. If they find Mr. Nutt's fascinating studies all too short, 
their needs are provided for by the bibliographical appendix w'hich has wisely been 
mado a feature of the whole series. Miss Weston*s contribution should he found 
ospecially useful; the average Englishman has never yet learned anything of the 
sources of bis uatioual litcniture, but be will here find a royid road to repentance. 
Mr. Hartland in his contiibution on Folktales puts some awkward questions to the 
borrowing school; the bibliography of America is perhaps unneoessarily limited ; Rink 
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has pablisbed Tales of Uit EskiiM} for Canada, Petitot's Traditiom IiuiU)v%es shoald 
certainly have been mentioned ; Rand’e Legends of the ^icatac^ are an important 
cjlleetiou ; Lnmmis bas publUbei a number of Pueblo stories ; for South America the 
works of Thovot and D’Orhigny contain a good deal of matter. Mr. BilUon's account 
of Finnish poetry is very readable. Mr. Arnold is less successful in dealing with the 
Riffoeda. We can hardly imagiue the following statements meeting with general 
ac.ceptauce in England :—“ In the period in which the ancestors of the Aryan peoples 
** still formed a single nation, they wore united by a system of religion constructed by 
** the wisdom of their statesmen and poets. The supreme objects of worship were 
“ principally such natural objects os the Sky, the Dawn, the Twin Stars, and the 
“ Storm ” (p. 86). The latter statements are hardly consistent with what we learn on 
pp. 21, 22, and the evidence for a cult of [Jsbas has still to be brought forward. 
Mr. Arnold would have done bettor to steer clear of thoory. N. W. T. 


Trepanning: Prehistoric. Pittard, 

Httr Hite tripoiiation prikisUjrifjttc de Cage da bronze. By Eugene Pittard. |%p 
(Extract from Archives des sciences physiques ct mturelles. Greuevo, 1899.) Dw 
In this commaiiicatioD M. PiCtard describes a skull, found some years ago at 
SalluQchos, and assigned from its sun'oundiugs to the Bronze Age of culture. Owing to 
post morlem injuries, the vault of the crauiiim only is left; of this, the right parietal 
eminence has been removed, leaving au almost circular wound, with oblique edges, in 
which the diploe U hitUlen throughout the whole circumference by a oicatricial callous 
mass uniting the inuer and outer tobies of bone. It is thus evident that the injury was 
survived for a considerable time, while the regular outline of the wound and the absence 
of other injury would seem to show that it had been produced by deliberate operation, 
and not by any blow acoidental or homicidal. The chi^ interest attaching to this skull 
arises from the period to which it is assigned, evidences of trephining in the Bronze Age 
being exceedingly rare, although the oporatiou seems to have been comparatively 
roqiieut in uoolithtc times. Of the techuiqnc of this particular operation we are of 
course iguorant, but as various Sii^’age tribes have within eoiuparutively moilern times 
pnictised trephining, wo can suppose prehistoric mau operated in a somewhat similar 
manner. Ella, in the Medical Times for 1874, describe the islanders of the Sonth 
PaciHc as makiug u incision through the sculp, and then gently sempiug away 

the surface of the cmiuam with a shark’s tooth until they reach the dura mater. In the 
Allies mouutoios, according to Dr. Vedieuues, tho operation was performed in two 
stages. In the firsl, the surface of the bone was laid 101 * 0 , and a small area marked ont 
by holes drilled through the bone with a pointed iron or bronze rod, and the wound 
dressed for 24 days. At the end of this time the portion of cranium between the 
holes, which would have been loosened by necrotic processes, was removed by a blunt 
hook. 


As far as wo cun judge from the tignro appended to M. Pittoi'd’s paper, the former 
method would seem more probable than the latter. Some day further discoveries may 
rovoal the precise surgioil tcehuique of our remote ancestors, and carry still further hack 
the history of the medical profession. One farther poiut, whioh must strike all readers 
of M. Pittard's paper, and of other communications on this subject, is tiie extraordinary 
resistance of primitive man to the septic organisms which till recently played such havoc 
among civilised communities, and, until the introduction of antiseptics, fettered the 
energies of the foremost surgeons of the day. F. C. SHRUBSALL. 
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Antony tlio niiincroiis lUrtcoverics in the nrot of whut iimy he (eriiicd the WchI Ivonr 
Pitlieoliduc dcposilii, tiiore h»H heun none uf ^retitcr inteivst than that inmlr in the ymr 

at (ireuiihiUtc. 'J’he pii’k und apnlo of workmen laid Intro an old-world river-ljetl, 
highly foKsiliferoiix and eonlainiiig many atone inijiloineiila of j^real hoanty in workman- 
tihip, osaouintctl with others uf tnoru primitive form, and aho xoino wltoae oidy trlitim to 
recognition an iinpleniuntK lies in that porthm of (he nattiral atone exlulnting signs of 
mnoh HOC. 

I’liblie attention was lirst dircelcd to the tllM-ovcry hy Mr. II. Slopes ul a niiHsting 
of the An(hru{H)logicnl Inalilntu of ^lay 1 o, I^K)0 {Journal of (he Institute, Vol. XXX., 
N.S. II., page :3()2), and (he eonlaitdng hed is doserihed as an “ extxiudingiy fossilirerons 
** band uf sfcmtiHeti sands and gmvola capped with a thin layer of tough <day.'* The 
netual olovation of this do{H>slt is ahoiit- HO foot nhovo Onlnaiice datnin, and a deep valley 
lies to the eivstward between it and Milton Street, a locality well known us a happy 
huntiog gi-oiiinl for imheulithie implements. From (he naturonnd elcvathni of this deimsit, 
now known the (ireonhitho slioll-l»ed, the paheontoh^gical and geological cvhlcnco prove 
tlic immense antiquity elalmcnl for the river drift hy well-known aTiters on the subject. 
In addition to the published list of vcrtchrato and iuvertehrato fauna, a large nmid)cr of 
spocios have hocn recently recovered whieh will show this deposit to l»e one of the most 
important, if not absolutely the most important of its kind that has yet been illscovercd, 
further accounts of which will shortly ho laid before the geological world. I might, 
however, say, that from amongst the quantities of the material comprising the shcll*U‘d 
which I have forwarde^l to Mr. W. J. Lewis Ahl>ot(, F.Ct.S., for working, that gentleman 
has rc(X)vcrc4l species suggesting a closer relation to plioocno beds than have previously 
been fonml in the Tliainos Valley. 

This remarkable shell-licd is n few miles almost due. north of the locality where 
Mr. T>. Harrison has made hii most important finds of plateau iinplemeuts, and the 
surrounding country is teeming with ovideuce of the earliest appcnrauco of nmn. Some 
years ago, Sir .lohn Kvans in a genial manuer rebuked Mr. Hnirisoii for desiring to 
claim the county of Kent as the birth-place of the liumnu race, but in the second edition 
of his great work on The Ancient Stoiie Implements of Great BriUtin^ Sir John Kvaiis 
gives it ns his opinion that the numerou.x and imporlunt discoveries made during tlie 
** last thirty years by Mr. Benjamin Hurrlson of Ighilnun,*’ ns interpreter! by Sir Joseph 
Prestwich, ** have done miirh to revoiurioni^to onr ideas ns to the iigc and clinraeter of 
** tlio drift rleposits rapping the chalk dowjis in western Kent, north of fl»c escarpment 
“ fncing the \Vci»ld." 

This vnbmbic expression of opinion of so mntioiis un ulfserver ns.sists ns greatly to 
appreciate the high antiquity of the (treenliiilic shcll-lieil deposits. 'I'lie old tribntnry 
to which wn arc iiidebiisi for so many infeiTsting neenmnlations rt<>w<M| from greiitcr 
heights in the Weald tlinii now exist into the vnlley of the larger river, which, mnler its 
diminished form, is now known as tl>e Tlnimes, nnti wln>se lK*d was jirobnbly TO or HO 
feet liigher than it now is. 

On its northern journey into the Thames Valley the ohl strenin reeeivorl the relics 
of the various land surfaces over which it pu.ss(s), ulilmarely storing them up on tlic 
ancient terrace and forming a veritable treasun* bouse for the delevtntion of the pre¬ 
historic anthropologist of to-<lay. 

With resj^ect to the illiistmtions of implements found in the shell-licd, it will lie 
poted bv anv one familiar with the sid»je<:l that the ordinary |Kunte<l or haehe shape is 
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ftlwent. The writer has only seen one of ehis fonn fmm tite deposit, oiul that was of 
small dimensions. 

In tlie Milton Street i^ravels on tlio other side of the vnlicy the hache shape 
At)onmls. In the shell-bed the flat ovate form appears to predominate, and the proportion 
of such implements with an ogival twist is large. 

Nos. 1 and 2 in tho photograph arc of tlic rudest possible type of implement, having 
very little human work nix>n them. Ko. 3 is a perfect pebble, ami No. 4 a rough piece 
of tabular flint, hnt both uro excellent examples of hollow scrapers and have been well 
nsed. No. .5 appetux to have l>cen made and used for a doable purpose, Ibo right 
dcpi-ession, m seen in photograph, having Injou nsed for scraping, and the left foi- 
rtibbing. Nos. (> to 11 are of tho commoner pahuolithic fonns, except No. 9, which has a 
very pronounced twist. Nos. 12 and 13 form a pair of sido sorapers suggestive of left 
and right baud nse, us may l>o .seen by a curious little projoction at one oud. Nos. 14 to 
18 are very fine examples, tliey have sharp edges, especially Nos. !4 and 16, the latter 
having the ogival twist. To Mr. X^wis Abbott is duo the lecoguition of Ostrocoda on 
specimen No. 1. Since making the photograph tlio writer iia.H obtained from ithe bed 
another side scraper of larger dimonsions, and with a remarkable uudcrcuttiug to sharpen 
the scraping edge. W. M. NEWTON. 


Australia. Spencer-Gillen Expedition. 

The Atistrtilwn EthnoloffUfii Expedition. By N. W. Thomas, M.A. 

The ethuologioal expcdidoii of Prof. Baldwin Spencer and Mr. F. J. Gilleu D / 
started some three raontlis ago for tlic intei'ior of Australia. 

Starting from Adelaide, the ]»arty proceeded to Oodna«]attn by train. There tliey 
were to l>e joined by Mountod-Oonstiihle Chance, who hod gone on aheml witli the stores. 
Ho is'an experioucod bushman, ami well acqnainted with the country. From tho 
terminus of the railway line the travellers were to follow the telegraph line to Alice 
Springs. Food dep6ts have Ixteii established at all the telegraph stations along the lino. 
The ethnologists will spend some time witli tho various triltcs through tho continent, 
and make excursions cast and west of tho telegraph line to fertile spots where natives 
congregate. Wlicii (hey get to Powell's Creek, whicli will be one of their main dejs'its, 
(hoy will leave the lino and ci-oss into Quoonsland to Cnmowcal, where they hope to 
connect their labours with tho inv(»tigations eomlucted by Dr. Roth, the Protector of 
Aborigines of Queensland. Afterwarils they will return to tho tolograpli lino, and 
continue their journey northwaids, taking the tribes along the big rivers in the Torritorv. 
If time permits they will strike itcross to Wyndham, in Western Australia. 

Language, bistory, customs, habits, ceremonies, religious, laws, will all be carefully 
investigated and noteil, and the records of tho journey are likely to be very complete. 
The scientists are takiug with them a inngniiiceDt equipment, which includes u first-class 
cinematograph, with which they will lake pictures of corrobborees and secret ccromouies, 
and also a fiuc phonograph, presented by Mr. J. Angas Johnson, of Adelaide. T/arge 
impressions will Ite taken by it, and these wilt bo capable of being multiplied indefiDitely 
ou small cylinders. A vast amount of photographic material has been distributed at the 
various depi'its, aud with it careful records will be obtained of types, ceremonies, and 
gatherings of the tribes. Weapons aud implements of each race will be procured, and 
anthropometric reeonls of each section of the black people carefully preserved. Collec¬ 
tions of the flora and fauna of the country traversed will be made. Professor Spencer 
will pay particular attention to soological work. It is needless to say that the good 
wishes of all anthropologists go with the party. Tho expedition is expected to last 
about a ^car. 
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If we can hartUy expect such startlinj' ilwcovorles from tlio present cxpeilition an 
from t)io preceding one, it is cortnio that no more vnlinililo work oocilil lie done timu timt 
to 1)0 carried out hy Messrs. Spencer aud (lillen. Tlio imiivc trilios of Central Aiistiiiliu 
are not only left untoticlied by European influence; they scorn to iiavo livoil remote from 
all outside influence for a leugthouod period. 

Anthropology owes a debt of gnititndc both to the Austmlhm Govemmouts, whoso 
readily acceded to the memorial in favour of the expedition, and also to those who are 
bearing the cost of it. 

The Victorian authorities are paying a substitute to take the Professor's plauo, and 
the South Australian (lovornment have given Mr. Gillen leave of absenoo for one year 
on full pay. The cost of the expedition is being l>orue by Mr. David Symo and 
Mr. Rubin Sponcor, of Mancliestor—Professor Speuccr'a father. The former has 
contributed 1,000/. and the latter .500/. towards contingent cxpcuscs. The Govern¬ 
ment of .South Australia bus shown grout practical sympathy with the work. 'I'ho 
Commissioner of Crown Lands has prosciitctl to the travellers tlio express vehicle built 
for aud used by Loid Kiiitoro iii hU trip through the continent, aud a splendid team of 
four horses. N. \Y. 'J'. 


Religrion. Lang*. 

The Mnrtyrtlom af St. Dtimts, By A. Lang, M.A. (.SVr Max, 1001, 53.) qq 

The variations of M. Cuinoiit's opinions os to the logond of Kt. Dasins may DO 
easily lio traced. Ho first published the Greek narratives (the Inngost MS. being 
now printed for the first time) in A»alfcfa lioihufliana (t. xvi., IH97). He was 
then sceptical almiiC the story, as ho deemed the Greek mi incorrect trausintion from 
the original Latin, made for an otlifying purpo.'m by an author so unscrupulous ns to put 
the Niceno Creed in the mouth of St. Dasitis —** before it w'as made." The story, more¬ 
over, was iuconsirtteut tvith observation of the Imperial edict aguiust human sacrifice. 
Moreover, the 30 days of mock royalty are unknown. M. Cumont, therefore, thought 
that St. Uosius only refused to sacrifice to Saturn ; and, indeed, in tho now MS. he do<*M 
decline, when nrgeil by Bassu.s, his commanding oflicor, to ofler incense to tho lin{>crml 
images, and is executed for no other reuaon. 

Bill, in tho Iltvifc rlv Philotogiey 1H<j 7, pp. 113-149, M. Parmentier, while 
admitting the diflicuUies, askcil whether the memory of an aiKMent ami cruel rite 
might not have been revived at the Satiirimliau delHiiieh in Mu-sin, thanks to tJie 
license of the ^icrsccutiou against the Christians ? The Greek author of the Dasius 
logciul might then use this circumstance for his pious purjKtscs. M. Punnentier then 
quoted tho only evidence for tho hanging tho moi-k king at tho Pci-sian Sactca. As 
w'O know, it is merely a stutomeut put by Dio Chrysostom into the mouth of the Cynic 
Diogenes. No other surviving writer on the .Sactea. while dcscrihiug the festival, men¬ 
tions the hanging of the mock king. M. Parmeutior then suggests that an Uricutal 
human sacrifice would come to 1>c “completely ciinfoiiiidcd, in ehaructor and date, with 
“ their own Saturnalia by the Romans." Their Saturn aiiswcrcil to Crouo.s, uinl Cronos 
rcooived hninau sacrifices. In M. l^armenticr's view, tho Mu-sinu case of .St. lMsiu.s 
(A.D. 303) was the “result of military imjiortaliou of Oriental usages." Ma*sia 
contains many monuments of Mithra worsliip, which arc also of military iinportntioii, 
and a similar importation may have been the alleged attempt to sacrifice a Christian 
private at the Saturnalia ; “ a bloody comedy at a military festival, when tho liceu.se of 
“ persecution must have nnchainoil the most ernel instincts." 

M. Cumpnt now (op. c//., pp. 149-153) reviswl his original opinion. He “thought 
“ the hyi>othesis, that, in the l-isist, tho Romiui Satunialia hud been bicudcit with .... 
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“ the Sftfift'ft, very nttmctive.” Oriental slaves in Home wonlil lend their influence. 
I.iko MM. Frnzer and Meissner, he inclined to identify the Sncrca, Zagtmik, and Piiritn. 
Meyer and Jnstrow refuse to mlmit this, and the date of tlte Snetea (either July or 
September) makes the idcntiflcatioii impos-sihle, Purina being in March. M. Cumont (as 
in Man^ 1901, No. 53), gave examples of human Hacriflues at Uome in the second- 
fourth centuries of our ora. 1 do not (piite nndorstaud whether M. Cumout now 
regards the military SiUiriflco of a mock king, like St. Dasiiis, as un Oriciitnl iuflitmtion, 
as ^I. Panneotier ilid, or as a I'corndesconcc or survival of a Roman rite—utterly 
uoknowu to Roman antiquaries. Judging from M. Cnmout’s essay, Le Taurobole^ 
which he has kindly seut me {Revue d'JIistoire cl dc la LitUralure religieuscs, t. vi, 
1901, No. 2), he looks ou that rite as of Orienml imporUtiou. If he thinks the same of 
the Marian case of St. Dasius, it atfonis no proof of native Italian sacrifices of a moek 
king. The periml of 30 days assigned to the mock 1 ‘oign of the mock king in Moesia 
does not correspond with the duration cither of the Sacica or of tlio Katurnulia ; and tho 
date (Novemlicr—Dcccmhcr) in Mccsia is remote from the date (July or September) of 
tlie Sacioa. Again, sneriflee (tis in M(FHia) is not whipping and hanging, as at the 
Saemn, and, unlike tho Saovun victim, tho Mfi-sian is not sti'ipi>od of his royal robes. 

While evidence and opinion arc in this condition, it seems mthor premature to 
argue, from the apologue of Dio and tho Dasius li^cnd, that kings in Italy and 
Babylon used at one time to bo sacrifleed nimtially, tliat tho gods whom they tiicar* 
itated might And fresh bodies for their reception. Wc know no case in which a king 
is sacrifleed to release tho goil whom he incarnates, and we know no instance of the 
yearly slaying (let alone sneriflee) of a king. Nobody would take the billet, in the 
circumstnucos, ami no dynasty, no country, would endure such n proceeding. 

A. LANG. 
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Algeria: Ethnography. Oapart. 

On ike Libyan .Votes” of Mcttn. RanthiH‘^facIver and vyilhin. By Jean 
Capart, conservnteur-adjoiut dii Mus^e dc Bruxelles. 

Lcs dcconvertes doa dcrnici'es auucos on Egypto ont ouvert aux chorclieurs nu 
nouveau champ d’obscrvations d'une fccoiidite oxtraordinniro non sculomont pour 
Tetude do I’autiquo Egypto mais tuissi pour les rechoi'ches relatives u la prvhistoire 
de tons lcs pcupics mvditormni'cns. 

II semhlo rossorlir de tons lea tmvaux pnidics jusqu’tl rheuro actuelle quo le 
premier fond dc In pojnihitiou dc PEgyple ctait forme ]>ar des elements negres snr 
lesqnels scmicut venues se superposer des populations blondes tl peau blanche dont 
le type sc serait conserve lusses pur ptmui les berberes. A ces deux iHements 
primonlianx il faudrait jmut ctre en ajontcr nn troisieme, Bosebimnus, Hottentots. 
Duns quelle proportion ? A quel moment de la jicriode prCdiistorique ? Cela sernit 
difficile h prikiiscr. L’oiitroe nltcrieure des families semitiques en Egypte se flt-elle 
en une ou pUisienrs invasionsL'hypothcsc d'invnsions snccessives pennettrait 
d’expliquer Iteancoup de faits encore ohsenrs mais n’est pus 60001*0 prouv^e d'uiie 
rounicre suffisiuite. Ce qiii imrait certain, e’est qne les eovuiiisscurs ^gyptiens vinrent 
du pays de Roant sur la cote orieutale dc PAfrique. 

On nvait ct6 profondement frappv des le debut par les analogies nomhrenses qne 
I’ou coustatait entre les prehistoriques Egyptiens et les modernes Kabyles; uotam* 
roeiit les precedes de fabrication et do decoration des poteries semblaient identiques 
de part et dVntrc. 

II £tMt done haateraent d^irable de voir quelqiPim an couraot des etudes 
pr4hi.storiquee egyptiennes eutreprendre un voyage d’^tiides scientiflques dans le 
domaioe des peuples de race libyenne. 
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Cclte taclic a ct6 aaniimco {xir deux aavants iiiiglaiK, David UniidaH-Maelver ot 
Anthony Wilkio. 

Le premier oat dejii suftiaamuicut counu jMir sea li'avmix faita hou« hi direction du 
aaviiut explorateur anglaia Fliuders Petrie. Pen do tempa avaiit le voyage, M. Muciver 
avuit pri'seute a I’luatitut Anthropologiquc do Grande Bretagne, uii important travail 
dans loquel il eoiicluait» I'identite dee im'hintoriqueacgyptioiia et dee Libyena, cherchant 
par h\ commo il le disait on commcncant an communication, h montrer Taide important 
quo I’uuthrojiologie poiivnit apporter h rarchcologio. Aujounrhui, le voyage tenniiic, 
et lee resultats mis on oi'dre, lea auteurs ont change d’avU, et, remarqnone-Ie iminodiatc- 
inout, uuiquenient eu sc basaut sur lours uouvelles mensunttions : ce (pti pout ii 1 k>ii 
droit nous rondro susi)ects, dans le cas pn'eeut, les services dc rauthroiiologie. Lour 
uppiii seriiit on offer imniense s'il veuuit contirmor tonics Ics uutiX'S dounees qui sunt si 
coucluuiitcs a inon avis qu'il faut bten adinotlre qii’unc cause quelcoiiqiio cst venue 
vicior Ics ivsultats dcs incnsumtious. Cette cause no seruit-cllo iws a ehci*clier unique* 
mont dans I'espaeo do temps eiiormo ({ui Si'qMvro iios preUisroriciues egyptieiis dcs moilcrues 
kubyles, esjmuo do temps (pii a permis ct favorise bien dus roeliuigos ? 

On sent ait uoiirs dii Hvro eombieu MM. Macivur ct Wilkin sont gome's par les 
resultats. 11 lenr cst necessuiro h chu(|ue pas do parlor du rapports de eomincrce iiitciises 
ou de roeunrir a cortaines subtilites |K>ur cxpli(|uer Ics analogies de coiituine. 

La (ptestion cst onuore si pen mure, taut de doeinnents dc promieru iiLsx'ssilc font 
defaut (par cxcmplc des fonilles uu'thodiques dans le nonl do l'Afri<iuo it ec point ilo vne 
special) qu'il estdnugeroiix dc se pixmonecriinssi entegoriqiicnieiit <{uc )c> font les auteurs. 
Jo rogretCo <|u'ils no sc soicuC {his coutentes dc douncr an ])ubUc savant le coinpto rendu 
lie lour exploration avoc la masse Anomie de prveionx doenmonts (pi'cllo a fait conunitre, 
suns uherehcr pour celii ii decider la question duLibyen ou non'* dus ]n'chistoriquos 
egypticuM. 

Il serait tumerairo sinon insciise apres la erithpie 4[ui priW>do de vouioir a inou tour 
essayer do ttror uuo eunctusion (piciconque dcs documents mppnrtcs par MM. Maciver 
ot Wilkin ; copemlunt je penso utile do resumer iei quclqiies unos dos questions traitecs 
par les auteurs on pronant riiypothcsc contruirc it la letir. 

Cette hyi)Otlicso n'est jms nouvollu ct u'cstii (piui ctalt arrive des IbCl, I*ruucr*buy 
a la fin de scs reulicrchos sur I'ancicniic race egyptienne. Void comment Ic doctour 
Abbutu-))uuha resninait hi question thins Ic bulletin de rinstitul egypticu 1KH2 : '*Nc 
“ Ivouvaiit tlu cote du rUriunt <(uu dos iiivcrliluilos, I'auteur sc tuiiruc vers I'Ucdtlonl; 
^ il uotnpaie le type uvoc ccliii du In nico libyipie on bcrbvrc, el cuttu fois la rcsscmblaiico 
** liii iHiniii completo.” 

Plus reccunuuut lu {>rt>fcssuur 8crgi, oxposaul scs Ulecs sur les hubitants primittfs 
de la Meditorrance peusait qn'uuc gniude fnmille hiimutnc, ^Mtis lbcro*Liguru*LibyeiiH 
avail pi'ccudc duns lu Uissiii du la Mudilcrraiiec las racus semilitiucs ul urycuuus. Les 
Ibt'res, les Sicnlcs et les Ligures presenteraimit en etfei les inemoH elemeuts etlmiqiies. 

professeur Sergi demoutre ciisuite par I'anatysc mtirpliologicpie ties cranes des uncieiis 
Egyptieus, qiie ceux*ci possedent beauconp de caracieres eominuns aux penples de 
i'Oncst de la Mediten‘nutk‘ doiit il vient d'etre fait mention. Les nneiens (‘gyptiens 
scraient done dcs Libyens. En resume les I’ccheirhes de uotre coiifivrc, ilit le baron do 
Loe a qui j'omprnnte ce resume, etabliniicut I'existeni'e itepiiis un temps iunneinorial 
d'uno famille liunmine m^iliterrnneeiinc composee dc plusienrs variety." 

Specialcmcnt an point de vue egyptimi, la nieme hypoiliesv cst smitonuu par 
M. Deuiker dans stm recent onvrage sur les peuples et les races do lu terre. 

Quelle aiimit etc hi laiiguc du cettu popnlnfion meditcrruiieconu ? L'uo scrie de 
dialectcs imrlicrus, s'il usl itcrniis d'cniployur cc terme iluiis lo sens elciidu tie lu sorte 
Cette langiiu s’corivait uu moyen de sigues quo nous relrouvuns dniiN I'alplnihct libyeu. 
Les dccouvcrtes de Kvuus ct ile Petrie no llloll(l*ent>elle^ pas it riHulencc I'emploi dc 
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ces c&ruuturos ou Crfcte, ou Asio Mhicure (Cario), cn Kj^ypte, cu Kspagnc, alore qu’ou les 
AVikit di'jh rciicontit^ dcpnU U peniosiile .MOftitiqiie juaqiiVux iles Canaries snr tout lo 
littoral africjiiii et inotnc ii co quMl pnrait, sur lea dolmens pjTuu'ens. Cela u’cxpUque- 
mit'il pas cu mennd temps Ics auulogics frappuutcs quo l*ou a constntecs outre rancicn 
c^vpticu ct lo borU'ie (voir uotammeut rtu*ticle avpitai tie Roebemouteix que MM. Mac- 
Ivcr et Wiikiii ue citoiit pas)} eutre rnucieu egyption et le basquO} co qui avait toujours 
^uiru uu brillant pamdoxc. auteurs coiisidi'reiit la chose jug6c relativoroent aux 
rapports outre Pegyptien el lo berbi-ro cu s'appuyaut sur I’aiitontfi du professeur £rman 
qui n declare qu'ii rcgardail raoclou egyptieu commo une langne s^mitique. La chose 
u'est pas encore aussi clniro qu'ou poniTait lo croii*e et je suis benroux do pouvoir uoter 
ici bk protostatioii do M. Maspero contre ce qu'ii appelle “la semitisation u outraucc do 
“ 1 r laugiic et de la populatiou 6gyptioune.s." 

La memo airu est curacterisco pur une seric do mounmeiits ap^Milos dolmens, <|ui so 
muutrout oxtrcaicmciit uombreux sur la utto ufricikiuo mals qii'on a roncontrus uu pou 
p]krt«ml stir lo itomioiir do la Mcditernkiico. Los autours out exploit nii oertuiu umnbro 
do cotx’los do plerros avec dulmcn ut aprirs avoir disentt: d’uiio maiiicre oxlivmemout 
iutercasiiiitc las didcroulcs !iy[)otljt‘BCs qui out surgi ik leur propos, coustatent qu'ii ost 
de la pliw Imuto sigiiiKcatioii du roin.iinpicr ipi'ou u'a pas trouvu traoo do scmblablcs 
coiistructious eii Egypte, ulors <|ii'eilcs soul si frdiiueutes cu Algcrio. Cola lour )>enuet 
do fairo Ics K'fioxious Biiivniitos : “Nous avotis vii qu'ii existo do lollos coincidences 
“ oiiti*e la plus aiicioimu populatiou dos doux contrdes qu'ellos peuveiit ctre seulomont 
“ expiiquces eu siipiK)suDC on bieti qu’ii y avait eutro elles dee rapports contiouols et 
“ cU'oits uu bieu quo les popiilutious ile ruuc et de I’antro etaiout identiques. Mats, 
“ ajoiitout-iU, si les pouples primitifs montront de la touacito daug leurs traditions 
“ artistiques, ils sout oncoro bcaucoup plus teiiacos dans leurs coutuines fuu4raire8. 

“ Comment se fait il que les Egyptieus, s’ils otaieut Ubyons de race n'aient jamais fait 
“ nsage do dplmciis on do corcles ? La coutume fuiiortkiro des libyous les rupproebo dcs 
“ aucicniios races curopueiiuos et des Amoritos eu Syrie, roais los isole complutemoiit des 
** habitants de i’lCgypte it qtielque perlode que ce suit, soit ancieuue, soil ruconte.” 

L'argumeat presontd de la sorlo ue inanquo pas d'uoo certaino viguour; si do 
piu't et d’aiitro do I'Egypte, ches los Ainorites ot chos los Libyous nous trouvons Ic 
mcme systeme do sepulture saus le rcucontrcr cn Egypto, co sorikit lb uu pbcuomuiie 
cnilxkrrassniit it oxpUqiicr. llonreusemeut qu'ii n'en ost luts ainsi ot que nous 
conuaissons i>our to momeut deja au moius uu cercle do pierros avoc dolmou, 
dll plus Ikoaii typo saharicu qu'ii se pttisso imaginer. 11 a etd ddeouvert il y a 
plusionrs aitnecs deja dans le desert pi\‘s d’Edfoii dans la llaute Egypto par M. 
I..cgntiii dimt lo dcrtsin a 6td piililic dans In livro do M. do Morgan sur los Originos do 
TEgyplo. 

II u'a malhciirciismncuL juts utd fouiUc jusqu’it prliscut ct nous no sitvons pas 
si ciuiimo dans los dolmens do I’Alguric <m dans los supultnres prdhistoriques des 
UalearoS} pour tie citer quo oet oxcmple, los corps dtaieut places dans la position 
embryouairo; mais co qui cat certain, c'ost qoe cette position est cello de la 
des toralios prehistoriques d'Kgypto. 

conteuu do cos (oinbcs est extrcinemeiit Intdressant. A ciild des nombreuscs 
polcrics He Ironvent des iuHlrumciits ou silox aux formes les plus variees. Jo ue 
veux pas ui'attarder ici ii rappoler lea analogies de formos qu'ils pveseuteut eo Egypte, 
cu Libya ou ailleurs; jo mo conteuterai <)o citer les formes dos sllex ddorits par le 
K. r. Genner-Duraud et ilccouverts ou Palestiue, ceiix si uombreux qu'ou tronve ou 
quaulitd dans le Sahara, notamment u Ouargla et a ELGolda, eufio, ce qui ost plus 
fnkppaut pour nous, riJoutile qui oxlsto eutre los formes ct los procedes d’oxtractiou du 
silex u Wadi ol Sheikh (decouvertes de Seton Karr) et a Spleuues on Belgique. 

L'eiude de la ccramiquc u'est pits molos intoressante et les auteurs des “ Libyan . 
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Notes.** coQcluont noil sculemont ^ I'idoutit^ do forme et do dScomtioii ntais AUfl.Hi a 
I’idcDtit^ do procodes. Notons quo pour roudre compto do toutos lc« variates <lo poteries 
oucoro on usage aiijoutxVhui eii Kubylio ils soiit obliges d'idloi' chorcbcr lours analogues 
daus I’Egypte pr^lxisCoriquo, daus i’ile do Chypre, daus Ic.s ToiTamarcs do Tltnlio et 
duus les toiubcs do Sicilo. 

Diffci'cntos tombes 6gypttotme.<i nous out fait (K>iiiiaitro atissi itu eorlatu uombre do 
potitos figurines do femmos presouUut dcs particularitus oxtrOmomoiit eiirioiises quo Ics 
fouilles do M. Piette dans los grottos do Brasscmpotiy au sud do la Fraiieo nous out 
fait egalemeut retrouver. 

Nous eu an-ivons aiusi a jMrler des traces do coutnuios rcligioiiseii. L’uuo d’olles 
vetrouvl 20 anjourd*hui encore duns TAurrs cst cello rolativu nu biiui'uiio qu*oo a coustuteo 
d^ju taut do fois sur des monuments arohaitiucs egyptiens suns qu*ou paraisso y avoir 
attiu:h4 gniude importaucc, et qui inc paraic iiicmo uitec dans les textes dcs pymmidos. 

Los auteurs du livro uoiis purlcnt egatomonl do 1» devsso Noith ({ui soruit d'origine 
libyoiino, uo 4|U*ils ue vouleiit du rosto pus uduic(ti*e. Ils anruioiit i>u nous dire qu*uu dos 
i*ois do la premiere dytiasUe <leeoi:vcrt par Petrie it Abydos, porto lo cnriun.v uoin do 
Meri’Neitli, aim6 du la d^cssc Ncitli. 

Uii passage du livre nous parlu Irop bnuvonient, a inon avis, dus procwles do cnllnre 
des )H;rlx’rus, snr loscpiols M. Ilamy viuut do nous tloniior des d6uiiis fort iiit6ressauts 
ptu-ini losqnols jo lions a ou rolcvor uu .Hp6oialentunt: on troiive, dit lu savant clhnogrnpho, 
ou Berbi^rio dos piorros qui rossoiublont a des sues. **Lo Mnsio d'utliiiograpliie ix)8sedo 
uu sp^oiuieu do eetustonsilc on pierro deiiii-puli, reciieilU naguere {uir l..argCAU duns Ic 
** Slid alg^riun.’* Or ou a troiiv6 assc'x receiiimcnt a lli^racoupolis dcs silex (nillis d'uno 
gruiidour oxtmoi'diuairu qui ne sonl, cux aussi jo poiiso, quo dos sous du ebarruo. 

Co ue sent la quo quclqucs rapidos notes do 1001111*0 sur lesquolles jo mo basurdo u 
attii'ur rattentiou dcs savants antoris^s, ou roeberobnut pour teriniuer st riiypotheso 
du pr^historiquos libyens ou Egyptu s'aocoi'du avuu co qiie Tbistoire d'Egyptc uous 
nppreod. 

Un dos plus anoiuns ducumouts 6crits d^couverts par Potric ii Aliydos, une tabletic 
ou ivoire comm^iuoraut uuo fete d’uii roi do la premiere dyimstip fait muiiliott d'uii ebuf 
do Lil>ycu8. D'aiitro purl, los ubroui<]ucurs uous mouiiuiit daus Ic priuniur roi d’Kgyptc, 
Mciies, uu euiiqu6miil vaiu4|ueur dcs Libyens taudis qii'an debut du lu deuxieino dynastic 
Ic suii. du TKgyptc paruit ou duuger par uuo liivasiou dc Libyuus ipii no soul vaiuuus 
quu grace ii ia terreur quo lour cause uuo ^Hpsc. 

Sous I’aucicii empire, iiombrcnses soiit los mentions do luttes eoiitro les Libyens ot il 
n:c scmblc quo la khuic de guerre trouviK) juir Petrie ii l>oslm.Hhel) repr^ente la defaite 
d'un corps do Libyens |mr les Kgyptions. Fuut*il rnppolor lo role jone pendaut touto la 
liureo do I'lustoire do l*Egyptu par les incursions dc Libyens? N*y avaitdt pas aiusi 
quo nous lo dit Marietto dos Libyous etablis cncuro it I'Oecideiit du Delta juscpi'a 
l*i'q>oque inmloniu ** utablis a llliacoiis des l*origiiie.** 

Co qui imrait ressortir de ruiisomblo ost ou lueu <|uc Ics prebistoriqiios Egyptiens 
ctaieut par la plupart des Libyons, ou bieu, qu'aii moment do Pcntri^ des egyptiens 
pharoouiques on Egyptu los Libyens etaieut sur lo {mint eux unsst d'envabir I'Eg^'pte 
qu'ils eutouraient dopiits PUcuideiit du Dultn jus<[u*eu haute Nubio on encore sous la 
sixiuiue dynastic ou uouiiaissait lo champ dcs Libyens. Duns cc eas. les Plmraous (mur 
assurer leur pouvoir sur Ics rives du Nil durcut euiubattrc les hidigenos et rc|>ou8sor eu 
moine temps Piuvasiou libyeuuu. L’bypotbesu esl plus simple si les Liliyeiis foniiaiont 
le fouds do la i>upulaliou eu Egyptu. 

Uu puiut i[UO los auteurs scmblcut avoir luisse dc enui daus lours eomparaisons 
authroi>ologiquo8 ost qne Ics Kgyptiuus prebistoriques libyens ou autres etaieut fortement 
moles It la race uegi'c. Ils auiiueut pu uous diro oc <{ue douuo aotucllomout Ic melange 
libyeu et u^gro. 
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Xuii8 voici ti Ih fit! dc tio>i rcmarqucw ipii j’osc l'us|H'rar nc soroDt jmu trouvces 
uiiiincM: il »iio »t'iul)lu (pio I’hypotlit'so do I'origine libyeniic s’uccorJo inieiix »vec leti 
fftiu quo I'liyimiliMc buitouse do MM. Mncivcr ot Wilkiii fms4»ut des uouuOiitfiouK ])our 
los rotii'or iiiunddiutoiuoiit (voir iiotaininont. p. 108). 

Cupoiidiiiit jo cmiiidrnis d'avoir on qiioi quo oo soil umoiudri lu luiute valour dos 
“Libyan Notort" qui inalgi-d ce <[Uo los travaux ullvriours iKUirroiit fairc dceouvrir 
i*osloront UMijoura duns la iiialioro uu tivro utpUal qui aiim cii iiotaiiimoiit to nitrite do 
[Msor la q'.iestiuu sur sun vcrilablo UuTHin. JEAN CAPAKT. 

P.S.—Jo ruuvoio lex loctcurx, potir lo d^veloppcinent do tons les iwinU qui 
pr6o'doi>t, i( I’aduiimble livitj du profosscur Sei-gi» The MedHcrraue iu. Race: a Study 
nf the Orujiu of European PcopleUi royu i^endaut la oorrouliuu dos epveuves do luon 
arliolo. 


Greece: PreMstoric. Myres. 

Pre‘jVyhe»eenH Athens. By John L. Myrca, M.A., F.S.A. 

It is now some years sliico I iiuteit on tho suulii sulu of Llio Aci’ujxdis of I U 
Atheos the traces of a very otu'ly sottlemoul uuderlyiug the fragments of Mykciiiuau 

walls which Ho iit the ojhsu xptme hohiud the 
buck wall of tho Stoa of Eumeuers lietweeu tho 
Odeiou of rieixKles Atticus oq tho west and the 
Asklopieiou and the Dionysiac Theatre on tiio 
^ oast. But it is only Uccaiiso I have failo^l 
hitherto to Hud any roforouce to these remnins 
in any of the enrreut books of reference that 1 
voQturo to put on record what musl have bcon 
visible to very many students of autiquity, and 
very likely has escaped record merely I»ecaiis<i 
“ ' it wim patent. 

Tho whole of lliu nruii below tliu stoop 
face of the AkropoHsf and boLweuii the 
Oduion and tho .Vsklcpioion, was olctired of 
debris down to the rock at the same time us 
tlio rest of the south sido of tho hill; but vorv 
few buildings or mominionts were foiiml oithor of Ilolluuic or Gr>eco>Konmu date. There 
occur, however, miinennis frugmcut.s of housu>wulls of Mykoiiieau date, and tlic.se are fully 
recorded on the current ground plans of tho site. What hits not, however, boon noted is^ 
that these n*nlls tliemselves shtnd upon a distinct layer of “ made>earth,** which must be 
of earlier date, and is, in fact, full of tlie d^ris of a very much more primitive settlement. 
This pi'O'Mykcna'un stratum is in some places us much as a metre in depth; hut aa 
its existence appeara to have been ignored during tire excavation, the only ramaius 
of it now an* the iihitow sU-ijis on wliieli the Mykenmait walls stand, and these ni'e 
already attenuated hy ihc action of the w'eathcr. 

Still, enough rcinaius to give a general idea of the character of tho settleiuent, 
M'hu'h lielongs, to all appeamnee, to the end of the Neolithic Age, or, perha)ts, to the 
very l>Gginniug 4»f tho Brouxo Ago, ond is <mmpnrahlo in many respects of its cultm*c 
to the '* Sc(;on<l Town in the far Hiier scries at- Uissarlik. The made>earth already 
montioued is full of fragments of rough, hand-mode, uujiaiuted pottery, mode of the 
dark uiduvigated miul of the Ilissos valley, full of fmgmonls of tho local schisbi; not 
of the biwny and much less gritty clay of the Koramoikos and tho Kephissos valley, on 
the otlicr side of tiiu site of Atheus. There arc also rare fragments of a llghl-coloiired 
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Wiure} MOTO Uko the cl«y of tlio KoiumcikoH, one of whiclj sliowc‘1 Iiimjcjj of liwtrclcfts 
brown paiut; but it wsw not ([intc cloar to me in some niMcs whether thcttc lift*! not 
slippcil down from the Mykcinetiu layer, where light-colotiretl and painletl fnigmenh* ol 
variou8 fabricrt abound. The pre-Mykcna*nn layer yields also fragments of ashes and 
cinders, and of animal l)one8, together with oWidinu Hakf'S, and occasional rnhlMul 
pebbles, which may have tHicn potter’s bnrnishci's, lhat the pots were made near the 
site is also clear from their composition, ami from the presenee in one of them of a 
fiugment of worked ohsidian, which docs not occur in situ in the Ilissos valley, or, 
indeed, in Attiwi at all. Similar very rnde pottery is to he found on the surface 
on the ejist face of the Mousoion Hill, and on the micxeuvattHl west sIo{mj of the 


Akro polls. 

Vessels of “ Ilissarlik ” tyiKJS are already known from the excavations on the 
Akropolis itself; but it is a distinct iwint gained to know lhat in primitive, tw in 
Mykouaniii times, 11101*0 was a regular scUlemcnt under cover of lhat natural Fortress; 
more especially when it is remoinbercd that the plot of ground in which both have been 
found is eomtnonly identified with the Felasgikon ” or “ prehistoric site ” which is 
mcotioiiod by Thucydides (II., 17) as a tabu-plot of unwimiy waste in tbc heart of Rftli- 
contnry Athens. It is, perhaps, worth noting further that hnmciUately alaive the IkssI 
prcscrvoil bits of Mykenmnu wall are ibo woi*sl ravages of thnl “<niarryiiig in the 
Peliwglkon,” wiiicli litul to Ikj forbidden in the fifth century by the wcll-kDowii 
Eleiisiniau Psephisma (l)ittenborgcr, SjfUogt'^ Id). 

The photogmph shows one i»f iho be»t-pi*«sorvc»l sections of the stratum in 
question. The letter A in the margin murks the surface of the hard ro<l rock of the 
Akro|H)lis : H, the upper surface of the ])rc-Mykenn*au layer; ( , the fragmentury 
Mykoinuan wall, with bits of Myketueaii pottery in the cninnies ; 1). the stwp face of 
the Akrooolls, with (he fiflh ceiHury fortress-wall above llie Asklepieion, in the 
Uekgroimd. MYllES. 


Malta: Prehistoric. Myres. 

Jhrhistorie Fottrrif iu thv Vaiktta .Hmeum in MhUh, Jly John E. Myres, y-j 

M.A., F.S.A. . .... 

The vitsos which stand proniincnlly in llie centre of the phoiograph everlcul me 
said lo have emno from roek-lomb.s in the lloiigemmn Hills in the iiurth-wesi pari of 
Malta. They ai-e composed of a rough nulivc clay oi dark colour, the result of the 
disinlogrulloii of the soft limestone of the island ; they are Imnd-mmle, ami they lieur tha 
warm ixal Inematilie surface with bright buruislicl lustre, which is common lo so many 


curly fabrics of pottery in the Mwlilermnean ciMtsl-hiuds, 

The larger vessel, in the lower part of the photogmph is comi«ualivcly simple m 
form The body is nearly spherical, slightly flattened for stabiliiy below ; the neck 
is wide and slightly expaudetl above, but witliout distinct rim ; the handles are set ver¬ 
tically rallier low down on the bmly ; uiid there is a small nuonilk on the shoulder half- 
way bctxvccii them. The general tyiw is well-km.wn among the early Bronze Age 
“red-ware’’of Cvprns PI. U., UM, 200, 206), but the 

partienlar fonn of this vase is not Cypriote : neither .loes it occur among the pre- 
dyna8tic“ml.war<r” of Egypt (Petrie ,and pa.sshu), nor among the 

very seamy series from the Tnnisiun .lolmens {iiordo Mnscu>Hy unpnbll^h(Ml), nor in 
the pottery of the Sieiliaii Bronze Ago {Sj/mensr Musrnw : of. Orsi, Qmi/tro Attm fit 

Espiornzionc AVen/f, |»nssim)* , ,. ^ 

The eomposile vase on the upper shelf in the photogmph is remnrkublu first for lU 
line imthuniiie und for the i«nfeclion of its red surface,ami then for its form. It coiisisU 
of three high gourd-shaped vessels in contact with each other below, ami conueeled al^o 
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Hbovc by A tbrod'folU hanillc. Two of thorn arc closed »t tlie top by a conical roof, 
while the third is open and Horves a« a apout for tho whole vessel. The inodelliu^ 

suggests nt first sight both an Arab typo 
and a welNknown variety of the Kabyle 
]>ottory; but the fabric and tho proven^ 
mice of this specimen leave no doubt us 
to its early date. And it is worth noting 
that the three great groups of Mcditer- 
mocan rctlwait)—in Cyprus, in Egypt, 
and in modern Kabylia—agree in an 
iiicHoatioii both to the use of goiml forms 
and to tile construction of composite and 
fantastic vases. 

Tho tombs in tlie Bengommu Hills, 
from which these vessels and other frag¬ 
ments in tho Valletta Museum are said 
to have come, are small ruck-ehamhers 
hewn in the precipitous sidus of a narrow 
ravine, which resemble very closely IkjiIi 
the rock-tumbs of soiUk-uastuni Sicily 
(Orsi, i.c. pp. lOo, 117 ss Hull, di Pnle/u. 
TUil., XVll., pp. 59, 71) and thoso of 
Cbaouach near Medjo's-el-Bab in Tunis. 
Scattered over the narrow cultivated 
terraces in front of the toinb-doors in the Boiigomma i-avinc are many fragments, 
both of tho cotirser red>faced ware cxempHHed in the vessels described above, 
and also of a hnor-graiued, gypseous, smoky, drab-colonrod wore, which mkes a finer 
polish, and is occjuiionally oruaracuted with roughlydncisod dots and lines. Both kinds 
of ware, it should bo noted, are common also in and round the mcgnlithic mouumont of 
Gignutcia in the neiglibouniig island of Goxo, and prosout close parallels to tho early 
burnished fabrics of (ho Sicilian rock-tornlis. Thu tombs of the Bengoinma Hills, whicli 
arc described in Dr. Cnrimna’s valuallc work on (he tombs of Malta, urc mostly of later 
dates, and the record of the discovery of tho vessels under review is andly defective in 
doUiil. Kiiougb, however, has, I think, been said to indicate the importance of this 
fragmentary ovidcace of an early stage of culture in Malta and the uood of more carofiil 
investigation of tho Bongommu site. *7. D. MYRES. 



REVIEWS. 

Africa, South. Native Races Committee. 

The Natives of South Africa ; their Economic awl Social Condition. Editoil mgs 
by the South African Native Races Committee. Loudon, John. Murray, 1901, IL 
XV., 360 pp, 12s. not. 

No more comploto vindication of the course taken lust summer by tho Anthro¬ 
pological lustitnle and the Folklore Society, in presenting a joint memorial to H.M. 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, praying fur a commission to enquire into the 
condition of the uative races of tlie Transvaal and the Orauge River Colony, could 
be wished for than this instructive book. It has been prepared by a committee repre* 
seutiog all shades of political and religious opiniou. It is written in a calm and 
inattci'-of'fact way, aiming at putting the readers in possession of accurate iuformatiou, 
rather than at making any rhetorical appeal. Indeed, rhetoric and passiou are markeiUy 
absent throughout, and every effort seems to have been raa((e to arrive at acctuacy. 
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Commouciiig with goucml sketch of the native races, their laws, oosloms, aud 
daily life, and an estimate of tho native population of tlio various status composing what 
is now British South Africa, tho Conimittoe proceed to render an account of (he existing 
ailuiiiiUtraliou of native affairs. This administration differs in different territories. 
Some of the toiTitories are ours by right of conquest, others we hold ns a prutoctorato hy 
iiivitatiou of the chiefs aud people. In tho former case, reserves or locations are 
provided for tho imlives ; iii the latter, tho eatiro territory l^olougs to thorn. The case 
of Basutoland is peculiar. Thonglt a Crown Colony, tho whole conniry is i-escrvetl 
for the natives, no white man being allowed to settle there, save officials, missionaries, 
and traders. 

From this preliminary statement of facts necessary to tho uiuiorstandiug <if the 
following chapters, tho Committou pass to an exposition of the imimrtaiit questious 
forming the mnm subject of tho book. Laud tenure, tho lalmur question in its various 
phases, the puss laws, cilucatiou, taxation, the fi'amdiise, and tho li((uor laws are 
successively roviowod. While much of the material bore brought together is of interest 
nillior to the statesman than to tho nutiiropologist, tho dlfllcultius arising fnnn (ho 
clash of cultures, ami the mmlitication and gnulual dcfecatioii of iialivu cus(uins ami 
Iieliufs umicr iho inHuonco of civilmaliuu are subjects of importance (o the scientific 
slmluQt; niid they here roceivc lilmndaut illnstrution. Thu npiicndix, which ought by 
no iiicaus to be overlooked, contjiiiis a selection from tho replies of corrcs|K)islents to 
whom questions were tuMres.scd by the Committee. It maybe regarded a.'< a series of 
samples of tho raw material from which mneh of tho substuace of the book has been 
woven. 

Although tho Committee have thus brought together a cousiderablo mass of facts 
and opinions, they themselves recognise its detiuioucies. In their final chapter they say : 
** This statement of coDclusions and stiggostions is imulo with diftidenee, and w’ith full 
consciousness of the iucornplotonoss of much of the material available.” And they 
appeal to the (fovernmotit to Instituto in tho Transvaal aud Orange Iliver Colony 
“a systematic iovestigatioa of the special needs of tho natives now brought directly 
urnlcr Imperial control.” lu August last, at the very time when the joiut memorial of 
the Authropological Institute and the Folklore Society was presented, they luldrcssud to 
the Colonial Secretary a I'opresojitatloi) pressing tho desirability of a thorough investi- 
gntion of native questions, aud jiraying for au authoritative enquiry iiKn tho laws, 
customs, and laud tenure, tlie triliul system, and other spceifieil matters which ore dealt 
with in these pages. As an expression of opinion on the ]>art of men well <|nuliticd to 
judge, who have uppronrhed the subject from the practical side, it may be regarded as 
strong ctmHrnnuion of the opinion expressed frhni (he scicntitic side in the joint 
memorial. Wo may rea.souubly hope that when (he jiroper time arrives, Mr. Chitm* 
bcriain will favourably consider (he ropresontations, and that the terms of appointment 
of any Commission may bo sufficiently wide to nild to onr knowledge of tho natives In 
directions beyond those which may appear necessary for tho iinmediuto purposes of 
government. There is still much to be ascertained lieforo even the best known tribes 
cun bo said to bo thoroughly uudcrstoml. With some of (ho tribes wo are hardly 
ac<]naintcd at all. Among these may be notcil, as of special interest, the pigmy 
Vaalpcns, tbo remains of wlial arc said to be (lie true iihorigiiics,” who live iu small 
and seattoi'cd communities iu (ho nortlicm pares of tho Transvaal aud the Bcchuunaland 
X^rotectorate. 

Three maps, giving the distribution and density of population In Cape Colony aud 
Natal, ai ‘0 inserted ; hut no ntlcmpt is made to show tliu distribution of the native 
trilios. E. S. IIAKTLANU. 
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Africa: Masai. Hind©. 

T/«? Mnftii (Iramnnlical Notrs^ with a Vocahulary, Compiled 

l»y Ilildcgtu'iiu lliiidc, 1901. CHinbridgo University PrcsK. 8vo., pp. ix., 75. lU 
Price Ss. 6//. 

Tbis pretty little volume is tiu miditiou to our kuowledgo of an African language 
bruiight up toiIatOf and to he depended npon, ua derived from original aourcca. In fact, 
lUo aiitborcHs dwelt iwu years in the region^ and c.aught the wonls, as it wore, from the 
lips of a barbarous tribe. 

Anyone, who luts (lie lonat acqiiaiiitaneo with East Africa, must have heard of 
Musai-lutid : it is a small narrow region which oxtonds from the southoru boundary of 
Galla-laud, north of the Krpiator, duo south to u certain point south of tho Etpiator, 
whore it is siirrotimlcd by dittcrciit portions of tho region occupied by the great Ihiiitu 
race, who spread over South Africa from, (he Equator to the Ca]>o of Good Itu|)e, and 
some of the ti'ihos s|)oak inagniKcont vernaculars. 

The Masai tribe is quite distinct from tho Hautu, and their iangimgc is classed by 
competent scholars in a small group called Nitha-Fulah,'’ a olassidcation wltich may 
conveniently be retaiuoil for tho prcionl, though opou to uiodidcation hereafter. One 
thing is clear, that tho languages provisionally grouped in tlie Nuba-Fulali group have 
no couueutioti with the Semitic, Uuinitie, Negro, or Buntu lauguages, which surround 
thorn, though, jmssibly, lotui^words may have crept into the mouths of barbarians from 
eouliust wiUi their more highly^civiliseil neighbours. 

Tho railway from the port of MumbiUa ou the eastern coast to U-Gaiula on the 
groat ociuaiorial lake, passes ihrougb Masai-land, and this may prove a forerunner of 
pernmneut scttlemout!!, iucreusod culture, and more abundant means of existeuce of this 
tribe: and no doubt this meritorioiis little volume will prove the forerunner of a more 
solid grammar and dictionary, and somo texts in print. No portion of tho Bible bus yet 
l>eou translated and printed in the Masai language, but as there are missionaries in the 
noiglibonrliOCHl this may lie expected. 

Tho laugimge is briefly noticed at page 15! of Vol. I. of my Modern iMnynutjrs 
of Africtiy pnldislied by Messrs. Triibnor & Co., Eudgate Hill, as far buck as 1883 ; but 
oven at that {leriuil u certain tunouiit of Htcmlnrc existed, which I quote in the Appendix, 
Biliiiograpliy, of my volume, notably a vocabulary by Erhanlt, which is noticed in tlio 
prcfucu of the volume before us. A groat dual more has to )>e done, and the sooner that 
it is done the IjcUvr. Tliu authoress of this Gnnnmaticul Note would greatly aid the 
future gniiumariivn, whom we oximet, if she could publish stories aiul eonversatious of a 
simple and geiiniiio kind, taken duwu in the very wortls of ouch speaker. 

Thu uhaptors of tiiis liook lire ; I. Gruinmatical Notes ; II. Verbs; 111. Phrases ; 
IV. Salutations ; V. Vocabulary. li. N. OUST. 


Africa : Soudan. Chantre. 

Lrs Bieharirh rt leu Ahnbdrh. Far M. Ernest Chantre. Lyoiw, 1900. "mm 

M. Chantre is a diligent worker in some of the more obscure fields of anthro- I 
pology. After exploring a great part of .South>wcstorii Asia, he has now turned bi.s 
attention to North>easl Africa, and in this monograph gives ns a succioct aceonntof the 
Bishari and tho Altalidelis, two of tho more important members of the Bcja Hamitic 
family. These hail nlrcndy been carefully studied by Miinxigor, Almgorist, Sergi, and 
several other observers, so that there was not very imtch new to bo said almut them. 
Some useful anthroimrootric tables, however, arc given of various groups visited by tho 
author, who agrees with his predecessors that these, like all the other Bojas, are from 
tlie ethnical standpoint mere varieties of the same primitive race which constitutes the 
so-called “Etliiopic** (Eastoru) brunch of the Hamitic division. Unfortunately, with 
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them ftro ojfnin incliiOeil the Bftrahm nr Nuhiftnft of the Nile Volley, who nm not 
HamiteK with n Negro otrain, hot Negroes with a Ilainitie :«(rain. TIuh is clearly to be 
interred from their speech, which, ns sliown by Lcpslns (AW/uc/ir Grttnimutik'), is not 
Hamitic, but closely related to the Negro latiguagc still cnircnt niiioiigst the XuIms of 
Kordufaii. The point I'oquircs to be nil the more iusisted upon, since in Dir Ftr.vion dcs 
Ai<fffj)tischen vcrhuim Professor Knnin has recently rcviveil the old error of reganling 
the language of tiio Nile Nubians as an iudo])cnilc'Ut form of siicGch, like Ibisqiie, 
iinrolAtetl to any other known idiom, and suggesting that w'o Inivo here the origiiml 
tongue of the primitive Egyptians liefore they were ^Semitiactl hy curly iniruders fi-om 
Asia. The Egyptians were neverScmitixoil'* iu pi'c^Mnitammodun times, and their 
ancient Hamitic language has uot the remotest connection w'itli that of the Nile Nubians, 
which is itself not isolated “ like liasiino,'’ Imt a distinct hruiivh of the Nniui tongue 
widely difTiised amongst the tribes of pronounced Negrt) type, wli<»sc cnulle is to bo 
sought in the uplands of South Kordofan. For details see inv ICthnohnii/ of EtjyplHtM 
Sudan, A. II. KEANE. 
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Proceedings. Soo. d’Anthr. de Paris. 

.SoMwaires den pmcig’rcritaMX dcK Sinnem dr ht SocUte tPAnthntpnhufir dr 
Pari*. Janvier—Mai, 19(K). 

Smnrv du 3 janvirr 19t)l.—Diseours do M. Yx'es Onyof, Prt'siticnr sortanr. 
Disoours de M. Ic Doetonr Chorvin, President entrant. M. Diinnauti: E\|MVtcnces de 
cale.nl mental ot de mdmoiro visnellc. Diseiis.uion : MM. Laliorde, Herv^*, Atgtor, 
Letourncau, Manouvrier, Azouhiy, de Mortlllct, Pnjiillanlt et Volkov. 

Siance du 17 jauvier 1901.—M. Adrien de Mortillet pr^sente des linches de bronze. 
M. Me.yer presento tm bnste ditdc la fennno d’Anvcniiors, luede NcticliAtc), nio<lele d*HpK>s 
im cruno do re[>oque n4k>lithiqiio, siir les iiulicntioos dc M. lo Profossonr Dr. Kolltimnns 
de Bale, par lo Sculpteiir Biichli. Discussion : MM. Manouvrier, Herve, Papillaiilr, 
de Mortillet, Bcgnnnit, Zal>orowski, Ciarnaitd, Block. M. lo Dr. Daiijoii onvoic dus 
cranes de Madagascar. M. Miicqnart lit tin inemoiro sur la diminution dii tuiix de la 
natalile fmiii,-alsc. Discussion: iMM. Zalx»rox\'ski, Bcgnanlt, Ilcrvc, Dumont, Yves 
Gnyot, dc Mortillet. M. lo Dr. Garnand fait nno eommuniention siir lo llvro do Struck : 
** Le .Sang ot lo Crimo Zitncl.*' M. Malhca*s commnniqne iin inemoiro snr <ies fouilles 
Australieniics. 


S^ancr da 7 yitmrr 1901.—Oomptc-rondu de la visile du hi Sociutc an Miisec 
Guimet. M. le Dr. Atgier prisente deux .•siijets : run acrocephtile, rantre scaphoeuphnle. 
Disenssinn : MM. Manouvrier, Papillanlf, Horve. M. Adrien de Mortillet montre des 
])hotogniphie.s do Sakniavee. M. le Dr. Cto<Iin lit iin ni^noire sur rinHoeiifc de In 
gvmuastique sur la croissanee dos «Hfrereiites {uirties dii corps: Diseii^sioii. M. lo 
Dr. Garnand lit nii tnemoire snr les origines oi le .sens dc la circoncision : Disenssinn. 

Sranre da 21 ffrrirr 1901.—M. Sanson presente «lcs photogiaphies do bonifs 
gcanis. M. Beauvais adres.so (riiitei'cssantes photograjdiies «bi snd dc In Chine. M. le 
l)r. Atgier presente un .siijet .scaphoe^phalo. M. le Dr. licgimuir lit iin meinoiro snr la 
transformation dc I’indice ciphaliqne. Disenssinn : MM. Znltorowskl, Anthony, Atgier, 
Block. M. Thienllen coromem'e la lecture il'iin meinoire snr les pierres figures. 

Sinner du 7 1901.—M. le Dr. Reguiuilt presente un crune hydroeephale. 

M. VauviU4 fait dou de vases utrnsques, gaulois et inerovingieus. M. Thienllen 
termiue la lecture de soti memoire sur les pieriv-s figurfo. M. le Dr. Azoiilay commence 
la lecture d’uu m4moire sur le mode do constitution d'nn iniis^e phouographiqiie. 
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M. Vftfschido lit «n m6moire siir lo ivvo propli^tlqnc. Mile. Pelletier oommnnupie line 
note aiir I’iiulieo ciibiqiic orainon. 

Sitime tin 14 mirs 1901.—Lo Pr6!ii«Icnt nnoonco In presence de M. Ic Baron 
Andrian, do VIonne, et do M. Brabrook, de LondroA. MM. los Drs. TTiokinet ct 
RegiinitU coinmnniqiient nno note siir le recriitemeut dos eimiiques du harem de 
ConstAiitinopIc. DiitciiRAion : M. le Bai-on Andrian, Zaborowaki, Atgier. M. le Dr. 
Adolphe Block lit un m^moiro anr la transformation d'une race do coulonr fonc^e en 
line race blanche. Disciiasiun : MM. Donikor, Zalmronrski, Atgier, RegnauU, Vornenu, 
Maooiivrier, lIorvA M. Lavillo communique le r^Hultat de see fonilles dans des dOpdts 
ncolithiqucs ct infm>n4olitiqucs stratifies de la vallce do la Seine. Discussion : MM. 
Foonlrignier, A. de Mortillof, Vauville, Marty. 

S6(ince tin 4 avril 1901.—M. to Dr. Doi'c fait don an mus4e do entnes provonant du 
CiBtcti^ro do Suint>Gcrinain den Pr4s. M. (liraux pr^sonto dos photographies do 
Menhii's et de Dolmens des environs de Paris: Dolmens de'la Picnc Turquoise, do Tryo 
chatavii, do Boury, dc lu Justice ct du Trou anx Angtam h Aubergonville, etc. M. lo 
Dr. Aeoulay aclicvo la lecture do sou lucMuoiro snr la constitalion d'ini mns6o phono- 
gmphique. Discussion : MM. Foiii'drignier, Lctonniciin^ Azoiilay. M. lo Dr. Vcrncau 
donne lecture du Rapport do la Cominission chai'g^o d’otodicr les moyons dc devolopper 
des rapports scientifiquos et amicanx nveu Jes soci6t4s anthropologiques de la France et 
do r^tranger. Ce rapport est approuv^. M. Deuiker fait line communication sur les 
taohes pigmoutaii'es de la region sacro-lombaire. 

Sfunec Hn 18 aerif 1901.—M. Adrien de Mortillct oflTre des dossins ot photographies 
provonant do Pexpositioii d'anthropologte de 1900. M. Dnhoossot rappollo scs coin- 
inuuications do 1877 sur la oirconcision des fillcs cn Egypte. M. Lojeunc lepoud h la 
communication de M. Vaschido sur les rOvos proph^tiques. M. T>avillo : Coupe de la 
carrii're de Saint-Prost (Eure-et-X/oir), silex tallies. Discussion : MM. Sanson, d’Ault 
du Mcsnil, Vornoau. M. Ic Dr. Adolphe Block : L’hoinmo prehistoriquo d’apivs BufTon. 
M. Vaschido: Contribution it i'^tiide do la signification des ruves. Discussion: MM. 
Axoulay, Papillault, Manouvric]’, d’Kchurac, .Sanson, Fuiirdrignicr, Vnschide. M. le 
Piofosseur Gustave Retzius fait comiaitro les resnltats do Touqueto authropomctriqiio 
fairc en Suiilo sur 45,000 consents. Discussion : MM. Veriieun, Manouvrier. 

Seanrr. du 2 mai 1901.—M. A. dc Mortillet offro dos photographies do naius. 
A I’occasion do la commutiieatioii de M. Dcniker, il signnlo nn cos do dcveloppemcut 
piloux dans lu region sacive chez iiu sujet feminin. M. Fourdrignicr pr^sente de 
petits silex trouves avec MM. Nicaiso et Morel, eu 1876, ii St. Mnrtin-siir-Pre 
(Marne). M. lo Frosidoiit aiuioncc : 1'’ qn’iine Excursion h Chi'lIoiis-sur-Mamc, pour 
assistcr ii des fonilles de tombes gauloUos trouv4es par M. Emile Sebmit, sera faito 
dimaiiche proebain 5 couraut; 2° quo In Couf^renoe transformiste annuollo sera faite 
par M. Vinson, lo 18 mai sur la litternture ot rccriture dans Plude m^ridiouale. 
M. Zatiorowski: luflnoiiccs egyptionucs an Senegal et an Soudan. Discussion: MM. 
Vornoau, Dclistc, Garuaiiit, A. de Mortillet, llervc, Fourdrignicr, Zalmrowskl. 
M. Azoulay: Lo mns4e phonographiquo de la Socivtc d’AnthropoIogie. Discussion : 
MM. Letourneau, Vinson. M. Garnuiilt: I>cs pretondus ex-Voto medicau.v de 
PEgypte. Discussion: MM. Atgier, Reguault, Garnault. 

Seance du 16 mai 1901.—Les Sociutes d'Antbropologie de Vienne ot de Rome 
acceptcut de faire ruohange dos soinmaires des prochs-verbaux et lo priucipe d’lin 
aniiuaire international des antliropoIogUtes. La scaoce solennellc de la socictc aura 
lieu le 18 juillet. M. de Mortillet rend compte dc diSerentes excursions scicntiBquos 
faites dopuis la dorniere seance. M. Dubalen fait dou d'instrumeuts on pierro provcnnnt 
du duixtrtement des landes. MM. Faivrc ot Cauderlier envoient des travuiix pour los 
prix Godard et Bertillon. (Jue commission compos6e de MM. do Mortillet Otgier et 
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Tapic <le C^Icyran cat elmrgdo do rudigor dc« inatnicf-ious ^ Poaagc tics fotullciira. 
M. le Dr. Regnftult offre la photogroplno d’niie femmo do .'5.1 ans ayant 2 iioa ot trols 
yoHX. DiacusKiot); MM. Hcnrc, Mntliiaa Duval, Aidhoay ot RogiiaaU. M. Lavilln: 
Quaternairo moycn daua le gypse do Montmagay (S. & O.). 


Proceeding's. Anthropological Institute. 

Orr/i«ary Jiin. 22, 1901. Mr. C. H. Ueiul, F.S.A., Froaidonl, iu 

the chair. The Prcaideot unnoiiacod from tlio chair tho death of Her Majesty /D 
Qnoou Victorh^ and declared tho meeting ndjounied. 

Annual Meeting^ .Tuu. 30, 1901. Mr. C. II. KojmI, F.S.A., Proaident, in the chair. 
Tho Reporta of tho Treasurer and Council were read iiud adoptctl. Tho Ofticora aud 
Council wore duly oicotod for tho year 1901-2. 

Tho Pi'OKidoiit dolivored his anmial address, which will ho foiuul printed iu full in 
the Journal of tho Institute, Vol. XXXI., p. 1 tf., together with the Reports of the 
Treasurer aud Council, and the official minutes of the meeting. 

Orilinari/ Meeting^ Feb. 12, 1901. Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., President, In the 
chair. 

The election \vA.a announcod of Mr. Thomas Daman, m a Follow of the Inatituto. 

Mr. A. Tj. Ixjwia, 'iVcosurer of tho Institute, exhibited a nnmlM>r of photographs of 
Stn))chcnge, illustrating the recent fall of stemea (cf. jVaii, 1901, 18) ; and also a ]>hoto« 
graph of tho wolUkiiown Tonga trilirhon. Mr. Stoi>es pointed out tlto ease with u'hieh 
restorations of Stonehenge might he cfTccted, and nrgC4l that ropresentations shoMld be 
mtulo iu tho proper quarter. The President exprca.sed tlie thanks of the meeting to 
Mr. Lewis for his oxliibit. 

Tho Socrotary reported recent accoasiona to tho library of tho lustitnte, aud also 
the presentation hy Dr. Kddowca of a series of slides illustrufing a nutnher of details of 
the coiiatriiction of Stonehenge. Thanks were ordci'cd to he rctnrncil t(» Dr. Rddowes 
and to the pnhlishera aud others who had prcscnteil Itooks and ])iim]ihlots. 

Mr. \V. Kosetdiaiu read a paper on “Mnlny Metal Work,” which was illustrateil hy 
lantern slides and cxp<!rimonts. Tho paper was discussed hy the Pnrsidciit, Mr. (lowland, 
and Mr, Atkiiisnti. The thanks of tint luslituic were ordoml to ho returned to Mr. 
Rnsenhaiu for his )>npcr, which will bo printed in full in the Journal ot the liisiitutc, 
Vol. XXXI. 

JS.Ytraorfiinarg Mrdingy Feb. 2.5, 1901. Prof. A. C. Iladdoii, F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. 

Major-General Rohlcy prescntetl to the Institute a drawing of a Maori war-dauco 
sketched at Lo Papa, Tanraugn, on Deccmlwr 2.5lh, 1864. The thanks of the lustitutc 
were ordered to be returned to Major-General Rohlcy for his gift, which is exhibited in 
the library of tlic IiiHtitutc. 

Mr. H. Ling Roth road a paper on “ Ma<»ri Tutu and Moko,” whicli %vaa illustrated 
by lantern slides and drawings. Tho paper was disctissetl by Mr. Rilge-Partington, 
Mr. C. H. Road and the President. The Ihaoks of the Institute were returned to 
Mr. Ling Roth for his {>a{H>r, which will lie printed, with full illustration, in tho Journal 
of the Institute, Vol. XXXI. 

Ordinary 4 Vrr/t\ 9 , March 12,1901. Dr. A. C. Hatldon, F.R.S, President, iu the 
chair. 

Profes-sor II. Louis exhibited and de«eril»cd exaiuplos of (he “Kingfisher type of 
Kris from the Malay Peninsula.” The exhibit was discussed by Mr. Oowland and 
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tlic l^rcfiiclcnt, ami the thanks of the Institute were owleml to be rotnrnoil to Professor 
Louis for liis exhibit, whieli will be fnnml iloscribcil and illnstrateii in the Journal 
of the Institute, Vol. XXX., Miscellanea, No. 77, Plate I—-J. 

Professor Victor Horsley, F.U.S., presented a cominunication from Uev. J. A. 
Cnii»]>, **Trepliiiiiti^ in the South Seas,” and connnenuul at length on the now 
inutoi’inl wliUdi ii eontaiued. Three Iropliinud skulls were oxblbitod, in illiistrntiou of 
the paper, by Mr. OldHeld Thomas, of lltc Urilisli Mnsonm, to whom ihu lusiiiute is 
indebted for the opportunity of discussing Mr. CriimpV results. The ]»v])cr WHsdiseiiHsod 
by Professor Thone, Mr. Slirnbsall, Dr. Oarsou, and the President, and will bo printed 
ill full in tbo Jountnl of tbe Iiislitiite, Vol. XXXI. 

Mr. il. (iray, U.Su., desuribod nud oxbibiled kephulomotrie iuslrinuontH devised by 
himself and kepbalogrums obtained iiy their iiieiuis. The {Niper was discussed by 
Professor Thniie, Dr. (luison, and the President, and will l>o printed in full in tlie 
Journal of the Institute, Vol. XXXI. 

The tlmnks of the IiMtituto were onloroil to he rotnnicd to the authors nml 
communicators of jMi{>crs. 

Ordinari/ April 23, 1!H)I. Dr. A. C. lluddon, F.H.S., Pre-sidont, in the 

chair. 

The President brieHy eominemorntcd tlio dcvoto«l services of the late Rev. .Tames 
Chalmers, whose murder hy headdniiiliitg raiders was that tlay reported from New 
Gniitou. 

The election was*Aiinounced of Dr. A. J. Chalmers, Mrs. Lala Fisher, Messrs. 
E. A. Preen, J. A. Travers, II. A. Rose, II. R. II. Hall, and C. Letts, as Fellows of 
the Institute. 

Mr. L. J. Sliirloy exhibited specimens of Neolithic implements from a site on the 
Wiltsliiro boiilcr of Berkshire. The exhibit was discussed by the President and the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Fitinkliti White cxhibitod a iiumlior of stone implements from Rhodesia and 
photographs and plans of ruins in that country. The paper was discussoil by the 
Secretary and the ProHident, and will be printed with full illustration in tho Journal of 
the Institute, Vol. XXXI. 

Cominuuientiuns wore received from Rev. J. Roscoe, through Dr. J. G. Fraxer, on 
“ The Manners and Ciistums of the Bagaiidiv ” ; and from Mr. S. II. Ray on Folktales 
from tho New Ilcbridus.” These will ijo printed in full in the Journal of tho Institute, 
Vol. XXXI. 

Tho thanks of the Institute were onlered to be returned to tho authors and 
commniiicators of papers. 

Ordinan/ Metfiny^ May 14, 1901. Dr. A. C. Iladdon, F.K.S., President, in the 
diair. 

The election was aniinnuccil of Dr. Ibisiiell, C.M.G., Dr. Edridge Green, Dr. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ballou, Mrs. Far(|iiharsoii, Mr. Franklin White, Rev. H. V. Mills. 

Mr. K. Slielfonl exliihired a number of carved Immboos from .Sarawak, and 
commented upon the elements of Dyak decorative art. 

Mr. MacDougall rciul a paper, by Mr. C. Hose and himself, on **The Relations 
between Men and Animals in Sarawak.’* The paper was discussed hy the President, 
Major Travers, Messrs. Biddulpb Martin, .Shclfonl, Gomme, and N. VV. Thomas. 

The thunks of the lustituto were ordertxl to he roturueil to the authors of these 
comiDunicatioDs, which will l>e printed in full iu the Journal of the Institute, 
Vol. XXXI. 


Printed by Etrb 4KD Spottiswoodb, His Majesty's Prlaterg, Bust Harding; Street, K.O, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate G. 

Burma : Shan States. Balfour. 

A Speur^hcat! autl SuckHnl Cfll of lironz:’ front thv Shun StatrXy liurmn. 
Coinmniiicnfocl hj* Ilenrv Uulfoiir, M.A., CuriUor tl)«- l*jit Miisnmi, / ( 

Oxfonl. 

ImplomotttH of formH refertihlo to ix l^i'onxo Age in .Soiitl:*<nv«*f<Tii AkIu «ri* of stiWfiei.t 
roi'ity to justify flio publioatjoii of tho two exiuitpIcH shown in Piute fl. TIiciHj nimi? 
to me through tlie khuliiesK of Mr. II. Lev(>sfni, C.S.. who oUtHiiHtl fhi'tn from natives 
on tho epoc. The hronxe spear lieml was pn»r*MrcHl hv him in lH9(> from n nitiive wlio 
stuted that it had hcon foimtl hy his fndter some thirty yenrs ]>rcvii)ii.<<]y in the IhiI of 
tho Nam Lwi streum, a trihiitary of the Mekong River./«/. 21 • 20'N.,/««//. 100' K. 
As the native informed Mr. I.ovoson, it was iH'liovoii to have deM'ondecl with the 
lightning, and that it piercc<l deep into tho ground, mid ** in the I'ulness of its time 
Asvoodod to the view of muii." It is iiilerestiiig to find tlnit this belief in a cedestial origin, 
which is so (mmnnmly and universally assoeiated with implements of a forgotten Stone 
Age, should ho also held iu rogani lo thoao of tho Rron/.o .\ge, and It goes to pnivo a 
eoiisiderable antitpiity lo these hronxt' weapons, whirh have hceome siirroinidcHi witli 
myth lieeanse llieir real mitiiiv and human origin hiis long passed uiil of memory. Its 
length is iiHthes, anil its width 1^ im-lies or a trillo more. As tvill he seen, it is leaf- 
shaped and socketed, the socket hoing pr.idimcil in the easting ainl not haniUK'ied rfuind. 
A portion of the aoeket has Iteen lirokon away, so thiil the prosont length is less than its 
original leugtli. 'I'hc siirfuec is pitteil coDsiderably with small gas-vents formetl In llio 
easting. 'I'his siKsir-heud is pniciically identical in f >rm with many of the icaf-slmiieil 
soekoteil brotixe sjiear-licmls of NVesUrn Euro|ie. 

'I'ho brony.e eelt wixs diseovi'rcd in digging in the gravol hoil of a stream i-alleil the 
Kam Pang, a trihntary of the Xnm Hka sin^uin, whiidi runs into the Salween River on 
the left hank, h/. 22* Kf X., /««//. Di)* !(/ K. (lold-washing operations are carried on 
in the Nam Pang IkhI, aud it wiks (lins tiiat this liromso colt xvas found, togi^tlicr with a 
polisheil stone axo-hoad. it is a woll>cust implement, amt, although it resemhles in form 
some of the socketed hron/.e celt.s of Western Europe, it presents nt the Mime time mitinr 
pemdiarities which give to it a local (‘oionring. It is inrdies long, 2^ Inchca wide, 

and weighs >1 oxs. :i<M> grs. The metal is somewhat thin, the cutting edge e.X|Hinilei| 
mid ereseeutic. In transverse seetion the shape is fnsifnrm, llic two fares liciiig convex 
and meeting to form edges nt the .sides. When vioiveil from one of ilio sides it is .seen to 
lie iinsymmctrical, one face being conaidornhly less eoiivex than the otbiT towards the 
entiing eilge, iu fiii't it is nearly Hiit at this part. This .shape lias the appearance of 
being intentiooul, and the implement may have been designed for .some speeial kind of 
work. On tho obverse are three raised xig-sag lines riiiining parallel to etu-li otlier 
from the socket rim to u imusvcrse line adiick forks at the sides of the eelt. 
The reverse is marked with a ralseil lino following the contour of this shape ;— p*n 
There is a Hue green patina over the .surfaces. J \ 

Both spenr-hcad and cell are now in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxfonl. 

Dr. J. Anderson prumncil a sockctisl bruiixc celt In the Siiiidn ^'niloy, Viinmt 
(c. 9H® E., 24* 40* X.), of a peeuliiiHy specialise.1 form, with ohiujue edge mid wingtsl 
sides. He mmitions the rarity of these implements, and says that lie paid 2/. 10s for 
his specimen, while for three otheis exactly siinilni he was askml “>/. eaeh (** Rep. on 
Expeil. to W. Yunnu,” 187i, p. 4U, pi. V.). There arc many eopjjor and tin liiiiu^ 
in Vumin, and tlicse- materials xvero brought iu quantities tlienee tu Maiidnlny and 
Momicn by Chinese caravans. 
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Sir rT. Kvftiif» montions also an example of norkete<l eeU from Ynuan in the Biitinli 
Musioiifn, »ii<l one from ('nm}io<lia. also a s]HH'imeii from Java wliieli ig in the Cninnet: of 
Coing, SmttiTHrt. Thov ap|>onr to be very nire. HENRY BALFOUR. 


Nomenclature: Glaze or Varnish. 

jyote on /Ar lUr of Ow Words “ Glaze ” and “ Varnish ” 
of Pnintid Poliert/. C'onunnnicatctl by .John L. Myres. 


Myres. 

*« the Description yg 


Frequent coufosion apimrs to have nriaon nmong students of ancient ceramics, and 


jMirticularly of the early pot-fabrine of the Mediterranean, from the use of the term 


“tvirwjfA” or ^*iutmish'pif/ment." to degcril>c such painted ornament iis exhibits a 


lu.HtrouM aurfiice after firing. 

For this kind of pigment, the proper term in English is not “ rarnish ’* but “ 
and the use of the wonl ** rnrnish'^ is due to nn ill lulvised attempt to iranalnte 
literally the fionnan “ Finnss’taalereiP This fTermnu term was, I ludleve, first uko*! by 
Drg. Furtwanglor imd Loosediko, in tlieir Aft/kenischc Vttsen^ published in 1886, to 
denote the third and most highly finished group of. their classifieatiou of Mjkena'an 
^lottery ; in cnntra>digtiQCtinn to the goeoiid and more primitive gron]), to which, hocause 
its coloum are jiowdcry and lustrelcsg, they gi»ve the name of Mofl-nmhrei. 

'Usow Firntsshx (iormauappeare tolie rightly uxeil, lioth (1) for those |ugincutswliicd). 
a«* in the eage of the Myketnvan pottery, contain cnoiigli fngihle matter to vitrify In tlie 
firing and so to iMjquiit* a i>ermanciit glaggy luntre; and algo (2) for tI)og<Mvhicli. like 
onlluary Iiongcpalntei'a’tHiIouw, or the charactorigtle “ Kahylc pottery” of Algeria, are 
made up with gninmy or reginong matter, whiedi, while it goou ilrics hard and gives 
a lustrouK appeamiicc to the surface of the vcggel, is easily scratched or washed <»fl’ with 
turpentine or other golvont of the lustrous gum ; niid, if ox)Kvscd to even a dull rcii 
heat, buniH away altogether, leaving tho pigment chnned, |)owdcry, and easy to nih ofi‘. 

Ill French, also, the eoiTespomling wniil vrrnit seems to be properly appHcil cither 
to a fusible or to a resinous surface covering. 

In English, ou the other hand, the woi-d " I'tmnsh ” has Iwcome restricted in 
common use so ns to denote the gummy or rosinous pigmeuts only; while for vitrified 
pigments English potters regularly use the word or glazed-pigment^* wliich 

has the advantage of snggostiiig atoucc tlie idea of something glass-like or vitroons, niid 
is not likely, in deS(u*iptioiiK of jxittery at. all evouts, to cause confusion with the various 
InsfroussulislitiUes, such lis starch or albumen, to which tiiis term issotnettiues popnlarlv 
nppiieil. It will, therefore, save much ooiifu.'iioii nud iucouvenieuce if those who have 
occasion to Uescrilie pot-falirics with lustrous ornameuts will confine their use of the w’ord 
** rarnish" to gummy and resinous pigments only \ and of tho word **gl/tze** to vitreous 
pigments ; l•e8lTviug tho wonl “/w/rowj” ns a generic tenn (as in mineralogy) for all 
pigments the surface of which throw back the light at all, but of which tho specifically 
vitreous or n^liious character is not clearly apparent, and the worth ** hnmisked** or 
^'•polished*' for those on tlie surface, or jmrts of the surface, of which a lustre has 
snhsequeiitly Wn brought out liy mcehaiiioal friction. The only objoctiou, so fur n.s 
I am aware, to this generic use of the term ” lustre ” is that ” lustre-seare ” bus Iwcome 
0 rommmt phrase for 001*1010 mediasval glazed wares which exhibit what in minemlogv 
would 1*0 termctl u “ metallic lustre." But I do uot Uiiuk that in practice there would 
be any difiBcnlty on this score. 

Three other useful terms may, peihape, be suggesteil, in couclnsion, to describe 
kindreil processes of decoration, which do not fall uuder any of the forogoing, but are, 

1 find, frequently liable to coiifusiou with them. 

1. The term is usually employed in its correct technical sense (correspond¬ 

ing exactly with tho French enduit and the German Ueberzug') of a coating of finely 
levigated clay applied to the whole surface of the vessel by dijipiiig it in a Imth of elay- 
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lUiii'Water of tho eoii!«isteiiey of cream. But it is also somet.hnes incorrectly iise«l lo 
(Iciioto a eoloiii'eit layer applieil with a lnnish lo Irii'jfe ureas of the siirfiieo, so ns t<» leave 
the {^round'colonr of the vase only showiu" in (leini'heil panels. In this cjise the 
coloured layer is not a slip hnt a pahtt or t//a:e, and sliouhi Ito dewrihed nccorilinjfly. 
It shonhl be romcmlicretl, niso, that ninny elay.s, if left lo stand, or, better, if rotatcil fora 
few moments on the wheel after bein^ thrown into the dcsimd furni, nro liiilde in 
ONude anfficient creamy moisture to ])rodiico nntoinaticnliy a very lltin clojiosit. of Kne 
olay all over the aurfaee, wliitdi, if it is of npproeinble thickness, is most diffieiill to 
distinguish from a time slip. In describing Cypriote viuses, among which this phenomc*nori 
is very frequent, I liuve usually specified ns Inning a slip” those va.Hes in 

which the slip is of different com|)osition or origin from the clay of the vessel itself, or 
in which it showed definite signs of having been applied by dipping. 

2. Sometimes however, adiinto clay, such as might lie tiscal for a slip (nsnnily 
highly coloured), is up]ilie<l to the sniTiice of a vessel by ineiins of a rug or a wisp of 
grass so iis to cover tlio whole or nearly flic whole anui, after the miimici* of n slip, bin 
so thinly or unevenly us to leave pah* jiatclics nr oven nciiial fiirimtes together with 
other signs, such us hnisli-murks, or Soiigiliidiiuil simiks. of the mode in which the 
cnionreil coating was tqiplied. This kind of dceoi-ntion is often called a like the 

preceding : hut it r<*sn]ts fniin a wholly difieront pniccss niid pi‘u<iii(*cs a diircrciit rcMill, 
intcniiAiliate liotwcen a true “ xtip *’ and a iiicro ^‘‘puhi/nl" orumneiii ; and I have liccii 
acenstomod myself to distinguish it by flic descriptiv<> name of a I know no 

Ki'i’iich or German jihnise wliicli corrcspoinls, and the vases which exhibit a xmear*' 
are usually descriliod merely ns having a xrhlrrftt aHtfrhrurhtrr Uffterzttffy or some siinilnr 
]d]rnsc‘. 

Yet auother way of modifying, nial making niiifonii, the iioloiir rif |)otteiy, very 
commonly iimctiscd by primitive poo])Ics, is by ti'cating the pot, after firing, with u 
vegetable decoction which sinks into the porous clay, and is there carbonised in its very 
substance, cither because the decoction is applied while the pot is still quite hot. from 
the furnace, or hy a Hnl>sG<|neut firing. The uniform 1diu;k sooty surface thus produced 
is then usually luiriiishod, cither iniiroriiily or io |sitteriis, with a smooth pedddo or (us 
in early Cyprus) with a liorsc*loutli. ICxnmpIcs of this carbonised pottery arc, (I) the 
black ware of the lowest layer at Hissarlik (•Sehlicinanii, THoxy pages 21K-220, where the 
moilo of inamifacture is only luferrcni, and (2) the black ware made in Tori'es .Straits, 
aod colloeted by tlie recent Cambridge Expedition : in the laitei case Dr. Ilmhion (ells 
ino that he witnessed the whole process of maiinfneture. This ino<le of ilceoration, and 
all similar modes in wliiuii a pigiiiciit is caused lo soak into the texture of the clay, I 
would propose lo euli a xUuh, difiereiitiating iron-xUtiH^ xmokr~sftn»y rarlMmixed-xttiin^ 
and the like us occasion may retiiitrc. Smdi xtuois, it should be uoted, can only lie 
distiiigniHhod with certainty From a xtip or a xmatr on a cross fracturi'; in which 
aspect a xmvar is too sliallow to be recognisable at all : a true slip shows a more or less 
distinct layer on the surface of the courser day of the vessel; an iiiitomatic s///i pro¬ 
duced by surface de{>osition begins with a fine textun* ai the surface nnd becomes 
goulnally coarser till it merges In the cliiy of the interior, while a xtuhi has no surface 
“ layer,” and shows only a gradual change of tint, strongest at the surface, and 
evanescent towanls the interior. *1. L. IIYKKS. 


Norway: Folklore. Skeat. 

A Modern Trttce of Sun-irorxhip hi .Voriwy. Conumiiiicatcil by W. W. 

Skeat, M.A. IO 

Dr. .Steii Ivouow, of Christuiula, the Snuskrit .scholar, who is now employed under 
Dr. (■riersoii in coiiiiectioii with the work of the Linguistic Survey of India, recently 
relateil a curious fact which seems to point to the foriucr existence of some fonn of 
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tiimwtic “ Sun-worMup ** In Nonrny. “AsfichiW I lived’* (he pnjfi) ** in the parish 
“ of Vftng, In Valdreis, Norway. The parl>«h is sitimtod in a vnlley .snrronndod by 
“ inonutniiis so high that the sun disa))pcar8 for seveml weeks hi the winter. The first 
“ Jny ^.*bcii it is sern again (1 was told) old people used to till » .spoon with butter and 
“ place it in the window, iu order that the sun might * eat ’ it.’' Can any of yonr leaders 
throw further light on this interesting Norwegian practice ? W. W. SKEAT, 

Paciflo. Edg:e-Partingix)n. 

A» OhJfTi of [’'nktintPH Csc and Lorntitt/. By J. Kdgc-Pnrtington. qm 

The subject of tliis note uas obtained several yeai-s ago on the i.slond of OU 
Rotuinah by Mr. W. L. Allanlyce. Ho conld obtain no inforina* 
tion as to its use. It is made from a fiat pioeo of, highly- 
polished wood of a beantiful grain and of a deep brown-rod 
colour. The outer odge is sharp us if for marking or cutting, 
while the inner oilge is squared; tho uaiTow end has a gmove 
on both sides into which native white shell beads have been 
fixed by black cement, of these bemls only oue non* remains ; 
from the upper edge them is an oblong projection witii n 
]>orforntioii as if for suspension. My object iu souding in a 
drawing of this object is, in tlie fiixt place, to try and find out its 
true locality, for T doubt it being of Rotnman origin ; and, 
secondly, its use. Perhaps some of our nmny readers will Iw able to furnish me 
with some information. J. E.-P. 



Pacific: Solomon Islands. Woodford: Edgre-Partington, 

Naiivp Onmmenix from the Solomon ImlunfU^ rrrentl}/ pmtetUrd to thr JirUish q .* 
Mumchm hy Mr. C. M. JVondford. Contributeil by »T. Edge-Partington. 0 | 

Since Mr. >Voodfnnl a'ns appointed British Commissioner of tho Solomon Islands 
ho has heoii a regular coutrilmtor to onr nationnl collections. Krnm his last gift I have 
solectoil tho following us i>eing of parficniar iiitei'csr:— 

No. 1 is an armlet from tlie isliiud of New Cicorgin ; it Is made fiom a snmil 
IVidncna shell of n dirty brown colour, ]irolmbly so from age, the native imme of which 



is this repi-esents so much money, and is worth three or fonr hakelmit, 

(^urortnnntelv Mr. Woodfonl does not say what particular fonn a lutkrhn takes. 
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No. 2 18 a fragnienl of u iialivo ariniul of Vdiutinic sUnic, ilwe<>vcreil 1)V Hr. 
W ou<ifoi'il on the sito of an oKl village in llio iNlsniU of (lUo, while clearing the groimil 
for a (ioverumoiii KLatioii. It wjw found nl Uio hoiglil <»f 100 foci uliove iJie «ea. but 
shown sigiiH of having hwn at sonic time uiulcr water, as it is encrusted with what is 
ap^iarontly a growtli of coral. An old nulive to whom he hIiowchI it said that it avos a 
kind of armlet that uacti formerly to In} nuule ii(>uu the island of Ktilnmbaiigmu. near 
to Gixo. 

The above doscriptions are from notes sup[>Iied by Mr. Woo<lfoixl with the 
specimens. J. KDGE-PAliTINGT(.>N. 


Africa: Rhodesia. 

On llic Khunn Kkois^ WkhIvsih. Uy Fianklin White, 
retui before the Uhudesia Scicntitic Association. 


White. 

Ahsimut of n piiiier 02 


The Khami rniiis are situated alK)ni lAvelve miles west of Bntowayo, and close to 
the river of the same iianic. Thoir hnitders took advantage of the knolls of granite 
which arc characteristic of the neighlienrhooi), and the artitieial tiefenues are ailupttal in 
all cases to strengthen the iiatuml forli'esses Avhich they proviilc. The walls are hiiilt of 
fairly regular blocks of gninitc, varying from seven to eleven inches in length, and three 
to five inches in ihickncss, set for the most part cinUuii into the wall ; the ceiitixi of the 
wall iKshind lUeiii being filled up more or less bmsely with Frugnients. Thu walls are 
laid dry Avithunl ccmetit, and when earricAi to any coiisidcrahiu height, they arc stepjMHl 
lutck at every six or eight feet. The blocks usually break joint well, bnt departures 
from this rule are common. 'J’he luiihlers aa’ci'u somewhat iuditfereiil to the straigbtoess 
of their lines, and allowed thoir walls to turn aside to avoid boulders, tw take advautage 
of them. Cross walls are built Imlting against the side walls, not built into them. Kor 
greater slreugth the walls aro Imilt thicker in the iiGighbonrhood of tlourways, which in 
the niuin walls arc, apparently, very few in muubor. 

The H|[)ace within (he enclosures is usually Hliod in to the level of the top of the 
Avails ; but it is jmssiblo that this Klling is due to more raecnt occupants. This idea is 
suppurtod by the uxistenue to the uorih of the main ruin of a Avail, vvhtirb nutst have 
hecn live or six feel IngJi, AA'ilh a gate or dooiAA'iiy in it. 

The oriiamoulatiun of the \a*hIIs is coiiHned to the ‘Micrriiig bone*' and clie(|uer 
patteru, and to the hitnaluctiun of i^oiirses of a darker cohniretl rock ; as at Ziiultalnve 
and similar sites, (he urnanieiits are introduced Avithont system, and begin and end oft 
abruptly. The ornnineiited Avails face any |)oiiit of (he compass, but generally (OAA’ards 
the west, the eastern walls being, as a rule, of iiisigniHeiint sixe, as they are nearly all at 
the tup of (he precipitous river hunk. 

There are four priuuipul ruins, of which, how'evor, one only has hecn at nil Fully 
examined by Mr. White and hU party, boshles other fortified knolls further to tlm 
northward. 


The hea{H» of round the ruins shoAv nhiindant signs of liuniau occ(i|mtion— 

jH)itery (shoAviug some tAventy-four ditrurent patterns, painted in rml and black), ]>eues, 
lintss wire Avork, gold beads, fmgmcnts of erueihles. implements for draAA'ing Avirc, ami 
cveu stoue ami iron implements, occurring in layers of ashes sevend feet in tliickncHs. 
lu oue place the Avail of the eeutrul platfonu itself nppoirs to rest on a layer of aslies, 
Avith Imiius and lin>kcn lottery of earlier «latc. Chips of Hint, qunrtxiie, and chalcedony 
arc abnudaut; aud stone nrroAV heads and scrapers, as Avell as other workeil stoues, are 


oci-asioimlly fouml. 

Another iuleresting feature is the preseneo of fairly numerous circles or walls of 
buiTit clay, liflccn to Forty feet in dlumuter, generally nnsed on a platform, also of burnt 
^I'ay, uuHtiiig a ring or layer of Jaiil stones, lu one instance the clay walls are still 
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sliiinlitix lu >L liei^liL of live Feet. They >>cem to iiHliente UuU ; tiiul ti'^ieos of poiits in 
tiio liiickno^is uF the wall secia tu show* liuw the weight oF the rooF wiw 8iipi>orted. 

Neiu’ one of tlio ntiiis arc tlie iH;iiiuius of two olabomto hiiildiug:^, with ulroular 
eeiitral uhamhers ijnirouiidcil by riwlial uoils, with doorways ami seini-eircular tbreslioldft 
of htiriii clay. Mr. White is iufunnod that in somo districts tho natives still make their 
dwellings in a very similar stylo. 

Mr. White: ooncliulcs by distinguishing lliree stages of cnltitro: (1) a pnmillvo 
sUiiie age, prior to (he luiildiug of the ruins; (2) the eivilisation of tho ruin builders, 
whom ho iilootiKes witli the representatives of the gold industry ; (3) that of the 
Imilders of tho clay dwellings Avithin the rniii-s who are certainly subso(|ueu(, and, like 
lliu inmlorn Kaffirs, do not appear tu have been iicquaiutotl with gold working. 

Mr. White and his companions are greatly to bo congratulated ou tho result of their 
cxidoratiou of these iutcrestiug ruius, Avhich throw much ucav light ou the cnily history 
of (his pari of South Africa; ou tho ruins of Zimbabwe, foi'incrly described by 
Mr. Theodore Ileiit ami Mr. Swan ; and ou the very similar ruins of Dhlu-'DhIo, which 
Mr. White liimsolf has explored, and has descri1>ed in full at a recent iiiocting of the 
Anlhi'ujiologiual Institute 11)01, 76]. It is iimeh to Ik: hoped that the iiilclligoiit 

iuterust iu these mommiouts which is being so wisely fostoreil by the .Scietitilic Association 
uf Uhodcsia may prevail to soenre tUotr presovvatiuu, uud tho systematic examiuution of 
the vulitabic olijects Avhich they not infrequently contain, d. 


Africa: Tripoli. Myres. 

CollaU'rnl Survival of Saccc»$icc Siyhs of Art in North Africa. Hy John L. qq 
M yres, M.A., K.S.A. 00 

Tho ])hutogrAph appended to this note ropresouts a part of tho weekly market 
which is held outaulc the little town of Kboms, or Lebda, in Tripoli, the mmlcru 
i'epreseit(iirive of the groat tnuliug city of Lroptis Magna. Behind is tho whitewmthed 
wall <»f the Turkish fort, with part of the Govornmout buildings ; in front is a group of 
local Ambs from the villages ronud, with s'tncks of pottery fur sale. 

The |K>ts, Avhich were exposed for sale iu April 1896, wlion this photograph was 
taken, ilhistnttoil in a remarkable Avay tlto extent to Avhich successive cnltiiros may 
overHouil an area without extiugiiishiug, and almost without conlamiiiating, the 
industries and tlio art of the poasantiy. Three fabrics of poUory arc shown in the 
photograph. 

1. The loiig'iiecked buttles, in frout of iho draiKxl figures to the right of (ho view, 
will: a heavy eollar-liku rim, ara of forms whielt are eliaraeteristic of Arab lottery 
llirouglnml the whole of North Africa, and which liavo |K;rsisU.’d uiichungcd since early 
medueva) times, if not from Uie date of the Arab conquest itself. 

2. The largo ovoid water-jars iu the foreground and to the left, and the smaller 
wide-mouthed jara, one-hamlled jugs, and open saucers, which arc accumulated imme¬ 
diately behind them, reproduce a varied but characteristio series of the lute Giteco- 
Komau types Avhiob immediately preceded the Arab couquest. They coexist with the 
Arab types, but show no trace of contaminatiou of stylo. 1 was uot able to discover 
for certain whether they are made by the same potters, or at the same ]>olteries as the 
Arab typos. 

3. Iu the middle uf tho photograph, a group of muldle-sixod hotvls may ho seen standing 
ac-russ a gangway between Uvo groups of the ovoid jars of class 2. These ftl^otigh 
the bright light does not show this very clearly) were of a dull, blackish clay, uoiforroly 
smoked iu the liring, and in strong contrast will) the creamy white surface of the Arab and 
Grmco-Uoiuun fabrics. Unlike them also, these vessels were wholly haml-made, and, so 
far a& 1 could discover, their makert^, who were country ** Arabs ** or Arabized Berbers 
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are more niiio and primitive thiiu the real Dran^c Age pottery ; iu pArtimilar, there ie 
uo trace of the rod'poliahed dlip which iit ko chiimctoriiitiu of the curlier Bronco Age in 
the Eiivstern Moiiitcrraiioan. 

Fi'uguioute of thiif aame h»iiil*mado pottery are contiiioit iu the maritime dtuterl 
between Ijclnla, Ti'i{>oli} aud the escarpment of the Tiirhiiiia phiteaii, wherever the 
drifting sand has exposed the desort>fliK>r. These iiiiiy Ijc iiiodcrtu like the [tots in rliu 
liottnr at Khoms; they may l>o cuuteinpurury with the Uoinuii {tottery and house 
fouudutious, with which they are often tuc$uuiatc«l; 01% thinlly, they may he as old as the 
ucolithie surapers and arrow ]H>iiits whirl) aho ahound in these Ineuinn atnoug liiu 
sand drifts. The desert itself is prohahly uot older than the Arab enuquest, and nuder 
the present misrule is rapidly extendiog'still; hut the age of the desert docs not I'eally 
atfeot the question of the age of the potsherds on its hoor : and the very imiformity of 
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iJio IiuikImiiiuIc wlicruvor they ai'u fouii«l niakus iik iiiiicU for, as agniiiKt, the view 

(lint, ill .<<^ 1(0 of IMiwiiiumii, tuid (rii^ek, iiiiil lionmu, and Amb ovunimtlon of tlio euiiiilry, 
H iioulitUiu iriiliutry Iiiik buuti jiretiei ved iintetically iiualteml to the jireateut time. 

A noteworthy detail abont the 6iiveo>Romi)ij [lOfit of cla«e 2 in that wheruver they 
da kIiuw vnrintluii from the aoaIax<>i»< types of (iitieco or Soiitlieni Italy, it U in the 
direutiun of tlm 8erie.s of older Gneco^Pluvuieian forms which 1ft cunnuoo to the 
iietirojolis of Carlhugc and the older Iron-Ago tombs of Cyprus and the .Syrian coast. 
Now LeNla, as has lieoii iiottsl already, lies iilnu»st on the site of Leptis Magua, one of 
the most important eeuti'cs of imdc and industry on the Tripolitan coast; a town of 
Plueniciun origin, which ix'inaincd hostile to Clreek unlcrin-isc as late as the end of the 
sixth century H.C., but became IlclIcuiKod rapidly in the Hfth and fuiirtli. VVe have 
here, thci'croro, in the inhUt of a scries chunmterised by violent breaks, the survival of a 
group of forms which arc the result of exactly the opposite pheiioinenon—gradual and 
eJIcctivo aftsiniilation. J. L. MVUK8. 


Loft-handedness. 


REVIEWS. 


Lueddookens. 


"HvchfK- M/Iff l.inkKhiiiHihjhcil. Vou Dr. Friu LiieihUHikciis. Leipzig, Wilhohn 
Kiigelmuini, Pp. vi, K2, and Appcmlix uf (Questions. 11 woodcuts. 

Price 2.^. 



After meutioiiing in his preface that by right and loft huudedness wo imply 
that one half of the Ixsly has a stronger devolopmont than the other, and that this 
fact has received too little attention in literature, and saying tliat the neglect of such 
an important fact for doctors or teachers and the whole of mankind is only to ho 
cxphiiiied by the circumsbuice that there is so much specialism now-a-diiys in all 
branches of science, the author wiahes the I'ctulcr to nolo Unit ho is far frotn libraries 
anti liilioratorles and is engaged in a very varied praetieo. 

The ptunpitlol is divided into various sections—au aimlomioal and physiological 
iiilrotlucliou, thou the consideration of a liighcr blood pressure in the loft side of the 
hciul, cyv, anti brain : right-hundodnoss, sloop, &c. Then a section ileuliiig with those 
cases ill which (here is an etjiial blood pressure on both sides <»f the head (double 
personality) ; ami, tiiially, a section dealing with those cases in where is a higher hloutl 
pressure in the right side uf tlie lioud, eye, brain, tkc., development, mental jatwers, 
nuumalies of speech, loftdmudeiliiesft, and sleep. 

There is an ii])i>cii«lix of (juestious iutemicd to still further elucidate lcft-liauded,aud 
to add to stnriftties. It is of considorahlo interest, anti medical men and aiithroiK>]ogists 
should try to use these rpiestions, ami thus aid the iiivestigntion of a most iutcresting 
Biihjcct. 

Since Sir Thomas Prowuc wrote “ Of the Right and Left llaud ” in V'^ulgar 
Kriors,*’ many scientists and uthci'S have dealt witli the subject, perhiips the chief 
authorities being Sir 11. Wilsou, Sir Charles Bell, Professors Gmliolet, Buehuuan, and 
Stmllicrs, and Drs. Barclay and Browu-Seriitard. They advnucc different theories, but 
probably Dr. LuoddcckciH is corrout in attributing the right and left handed to the 
higher blood pressure iu the op{>osito cerebral hemisphere, although we do not thiuk he 
gives aiifficicni weight to habit, for iu our cx^iorieuco quite young children can be 
reailily traiucil to use both hutids with equal facility. Aud this, indeed, is the im(iortaut 
point, and one to which the author gives proiniuencc, that the weaker hand should be 
developed us much as possible, for there can he no doubt that, not only is it very usofu)' 
to ho ambidextrous, but that the eoiistnut use of lioth hands from earliest iufuuey 
increases brain {iowei% Dr. Luoddcckbiis divides the human race into three groups : 
Hi'S!, the majority, in which we Knd a liiglicr bloml pressure in the left side of the head,' 
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brain, oye, &c., aiul right-liiiinloil; sctiomlly, mro caaoj^ wliero, nl lciu<J tlicorulictilly, we 
have an c<|ual blued pj'OSHin’O on l)Otb sitlea of (lie hoatl, I'cc., ImM \vc do nut think that 
thia ooiiditiuu in any way givetf riao to diml purriunality, nor in (liesu ruses do \vc think 
that there is au innch altcriiutiuu in llic blond prCKSiiru in the right and left sides of the 
brain as the author apparently docs : and thirdly, nnincrons pei'xons in whom tiie 
blood pi’essurc is liighur on the right side of the head, &o., and who lire lefUliauded. 
No statistios ai*e available to show what proportion (heae persons Ih: 4U' to the majority. 

Probably tlto most important |uirt of this broeliiiro is that which deals with the 
eye and tlie diflcronucs in rerraetioii, riitencss of sight, and sir.e of the pupil met w*ith in 
{Mtrsons who are either right or left handoil. Tins siibjet’t should uerlainly be further 
invostigateil, and it would lie well if any of our renders who kuow leTt-haiidcsl jiersons 
would cxaiiiiiie them acconliiig to Dr. JnioiUleekcn.s’ srhrmc and uoimnuuieate with 
him. K. W. F. 


Sohleswigr-Holstein : Bronze Age. Splleth. 

Invcntar (ier Bronze- a//vr Fumfe aux Sr/t(mrit/-flohlciM. Hy Dr. \V. Splieth. Qp 
I.eipxig : Lipsius & Fischer, UKK). Hvo. (9?. ins. by (>[. ins.), H9 pp., with OD 
ithistrations in the text., and thirtopn lithogrn}ihed jiintca. Prieo. it marks (.is.). 

This is an admirable little book. A brief introtliictiou is followed by a olassifi- 
calioii of all the known discoveries ; first into general imrioils. which cornrspond with 
tiiose established for Seaudiiiavia hy Moiilolius, and for Denmiirk hy .*^)phus Milllcr : 
second, withiti each period, aeconling to ibu tyi>es of olijecis which oceiir. Then follows, 
for oneh porioil separately, a very fidl and delailod inventory of the individual finda. giving 
the place of discovery, the museum in which the finds nro preservcsl, the ehnnicter of 
the Hiuls, and the uumlior of siKxshnens found of each type of object, tlio form of the 
interment, where tlmt is known, and a reference to the perimlical in which the discovery 
is doscribcil in detail. The eliaracleristic types of iiuplemenls, vessels, or ornniiieuts 
are hgurisl at the end on thirteen lithographic pinles. 

The author is greatly to be cuiigratiilated on the completion of a tabmious uinl 
most valuable piece of work, wliicli will Ihi iudispeusablc to student's of North Cicnnan 
anliijuitios. J. L. M. 


de Visser. 

M. \V. lie Visser, 


86 


Religion: Greece. 

f)v Grtecunnn JJiix non reJerentWns xpeviem hmmnnm. 

Svo., pji. 70. l.oyden. 

This treatise, both in length and in value, surpasses thu avuriigo atainlard of the 
** Doctor>disscrtation of the eoiitiuentnl universities. Its mniii object is to collect 
the evidence coiieeruiiig tlic worship of stocks, stones, and trees, plnnt.s and animals in 
Ancient (vroece, and its main theory is that the two latter superstitions may be 
triutotl back to (otemism. The citations, partly from litoratun% partly from monmnentnl 
sources, form the bulk of tbe work, and also its must valuable part. Having spent 
some lime in gleiiiiing in tlie same Held, i am glad to express my obligation to 
Dr. de \’’isser*s work, w'hich has supplieil me with some |Mis.««tgcs wliicU I had over¬ 
looked. Ilis collection has Ifficn ramie with great cure, and will prove of great assist¬ 
ance to anyone who is working on (he same ground. It is therefore all the more curious 
that he should have missed tiic references to (he the .Simke-clau in Cyprus 

ami at Parion, from which the Hypothesis of (troek totemism derives n sUonger 8U]i|>ort 
than from any other evidence that has over hcori hronght forward. (Pliny N. IJ., 28, ;j0; 
Sti-nb., 588 ; Varro apud Priscian. X., :J2). Yet Frazer has specially notml the 
in his TotemixM, and Dr. do Visser draws most of his toiemislic ideas from this 
ireatisev Tree-worship is rightly illustmtcd hy the ritualistic practice of hanging 
imm^eS or masks ^juboriiiiu tree's} biil-lio might have eiivicheil his store of ilhistmtiou 
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by I'ofoi'ooce to Uic iutorcstiug story preserved by Plutarch coucerniu^ CharUa at 
Delphi (Qniosi. Gnoc., 12). 

While Motieiu^ omissions, one may mcnllon tlmt (be saurihec to Dionysos in Tcuedos 
of a bull calf dressed in busktus and a satfron robe, the occasional sncriKce to Athona 
on ilic Acropolis at Athens of a the animal that was usually ttvboood in her cult, 
the reconl conecruiiig the Unutrouiau cult that in olforing Utc goat the worsliipiier 
called it his daiightm', arc facts of importance for the writer's hy{)othesis, but have been 
ignored. 

1 shonid be inclineil to regard as orronoous his explanation of the name Kdn>e>9f 
as deriveil from Ki^ (p. 163); of as the Gotit-Man (the name is probably an 

epithet of Poseidon from tlie Kuhteaii city ACgm); and one may pi'Otesi ;igainst the 
indiHcreiK'e to otymolognuxl laws that confuses forms so distinct as AdKa<«f aud Ai^cmc 
(|>. 160). It is pressing his hypotlmaU too far to quote the cult>litiea of 'Imta ami 
*Adi}va *Im^a in support of it (p. 252), for these titles are not early, and arc simply 
aftixed to the higher deities as tlrivcrs of chariots, and are not drawn from the same held 
of primitive l»elicf as that to which tlic cults of tbo Hurse>Poscidon and the hoi'sc>hoiuloii 
Dometer belong. 

On page 22.5 lie seems to suggest that every animal offered to a divinity was 
once his totjiu-tuiinial; but surely this is going far beyond tho bounds of legitimate 
hypothesis. The same animals are ofTcreil to most Greek divinities t and it is only 
when the saoriticc is uccompauied with very peculiar ritual—when, for iastauce. tho 
animal is usually not ofTcred, but ruvereutially sjwred, aud only offurctl with expressions 
of sorrow aud euntritiou, that the lotomislic hypothesis should be allowed a hearing. 

As regards tho general cliarnotor of his commeutary and the main (loinU of his 
thesis, uiio may commend the spirit of the whole work, and regaixl it os an earnest of 
future seieiitiHo pro<luciiou. It is matter for cougratulntiou that the younger generation 
of students in Holland appear to have shakoii off* the fetters of the theories of Symbolism 
and Nature Persooiffcation, under which many of the Gennan w'riters on classical 
1 ‘eligiou and mythology arc still stumbling. Also 1 am entirely in nccoixl with some of 
Dr. dc Visser's definite coucliisious; for iustaucc, with his view that the various myths 
and legends in Greece conceniiiig stoues {mine to uu original stone-worsliip ; that some 
SyaXfAa, siich as the Hoiine, formed tJic vonneetiiig link between the aiiicumic age and 
the period of idolatry (I had put forwnnl (he same theory, when it was more hoix'tieal 
to imuiitaiii it, nnniy years ago in a paper in the Arc/ieroioz/ical Jirriew). 1 agree also 
with his obj<s;lions to Dr. Jovoii's llicory that the euU-pillars and dpy*i >./9ot were 
ortginnily altars. Nevertheless, some of the writer’s aignmeutuliun appoiirs to me thin 
and iiicoueliisive, and it would l»e lielter if he weix* more precise in the uso of certain 
catchwords of Couqmrative Religion, such as “ Fetichism ” : the Portuguese seem to 
have known what they meant by the word, but some later writers do not. 

There ore certain serious gaps in his study, which he will no doubt be able to fill 
up. The very d priori argument on p. 255, where be maiutaios that idolatry must have 
existed in the Myceuacau age, will lie probably modified when he has l>ecu able to study 
the monumental evidence of that age more deeply, aud especially Mr. Arthur Et'uus' 
recent discoveries (e.g.. Journal of ficllemc Studies, xxi., 99 ff.). 

Put it is chiefly in his theory of Totemism that bis viows require to lie reconsidered 
in the light of more recent evidcnco. It is from Dr. Fraser's Totemism that most of 
them are derived: houcu such terms as ** sex totems," ** individual totems," the propriety 
of which lias been for some time matter of doubt, are alloweil to appear in his account. 
More serious is the error which Dr. de Visser commits of supposiug that the lolemistic 
tribes of Australia and North America all count desceul through the female (p. 7) and 
that, generally speaking, Totemism and Matriarchy are co«^extensive aud mutually imply 
each other (p. 230-231). Sufficient evidence against this is supplied by Mr. Frazer 
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hliDself, ftiul still moi'o Uy Professor Bnldwlti Spciiver iit liis liook on tlio Ajislrfiliun 
tribes. Blit bclieviii;' that Mulrinrchy was indieativo of Tul4mii.<;in, Dr, ilc Visscr 
should have more carufully wcij'hcd the (|Ucslioh alHuit the pivliiatorio pitivnlcneo of 
Malriuruhy in (Jroocc. The tinlicalious are faint and douhtfnl, iiiul the foolish story 
)»ic>»erv<Ml or invented by Vnrro, whieh is the only citation Kiv<5*h alnioht vnlncless. 

Thu ovidenuu laborionsly collected hy Dr. do Vissur concerning Totemisni hi Grcci’O 
is cniniilutivo, hut is not convincing. The worship of animals is no proof of it, for this 
itiui arise, as the writer is himself aware, from other causes; the M'eariiig of saurcti skins 
is no proof of it, nor the appellation of an animal hy a term of human kimlrcd, as the 
Athenian called the simriticed goat his daughter. This may arise from a dolilicratc 
ritiinlistic fiction, or from aftce.tioii, as when a Sioux trilic speak of tho BuHalo us ** their 
lilllo grandfather,’' though he is not their totem.* Nor need wo he t-oo prompt with the 
toiemistic oxplanucion, when all that we know is that certain families In (rrccce and llio 
McditeiYnnCHU called themselves hy the names of animals or phuits. \Vc may rogani 
Totoniism as ]>roved of early (ireci'e, only w’hcn wc liavu discovei'cd that rortniii clans 
callctl themselves by tho nanics of plants or animals, whom ihcy rcgiinlul as, in some 
way, akin to thcmsulvcs, and, thei’oEore, traated rcvei'entially ; nnil if this tribal usage 
were connected with exogamy, we should regard them, in resjicet of this social iiistilu> 
tion, as on a Icvtd with certain Anstnilinn and Amurictin tril>os. Rut wo never have 
found anything quite upproaeliiug to this in (li-ecce proper, nor arc likely to find. The 
rword of the Ophioguncis in I’arion and Cyprus satisfies the criterion bust. In Italy wu 
find no valid support for the totcmistic hypothesis, save Serviii^* story ahoiit the Ilirpi. 
Tho extreme rarity of sti'ong uttestatiou of Toiemism in the Mediterranean area may 
excuse my ([notation here of a passage in Diudonis (20, t>K), who statiM that, in a district 
of Libya, monkeys wore woi'sliip|iod hy the mitivus as divinities, were otTci'ml food and 
shelter, that their slaughter was regarded as a heinous crime, and that the Libyans called 
their children after the animals' names. 

in couclusion, it tony ho said tluit Dr. dc ^''^ssor’s iiook somewhat overstates (he 
Toteinistiu case, ami that ho is dominated by the cnthiishism of a theory which, in 
England, has sown some w'ild outs, and is now being ehustcued by a luoru mintious 
spirit of criticism. Anthropologists are coming to soo tlnit Totemism Is rather ii scciilur 
and u social fact than n religions system, and that no such important rofe cun lie 
lussignod to it in the evolution of higher i‘eligion us wm. once sup(K>scd. Whether any 
Aryan pco[ilc ev(3r possessed it as a tribal inslitiilion is a 4|Ucstion (hat still remains open 
(o aii(hro[H>logical impnry. The answer from WsUc-lraniun record is iiminly nrgutivc, 
from Hellenic %ury dubious, aud no one Inu^ snceccdcd in following any (rack of 
Tulcmism among TciKonie and Scandiimviaii [ieo]»tcs. 

Vcl in regard lo (treecc, where there is mneh iliul is nun Aryan, it is well to weigh 
the ([ucstiou again and again, and Dr. du Vissor has done useful work in presentiog the 
case with some approach lo eomplolencss. L. R. KARNELL. 


Colour Vision. Bosse: Holden: Rivers. 

Primitive Colour J'ision. By W. H. R. Rivers. Populnr Science Monthlf/, 

Vol. LIX., pp. 4-I-.5W, 1901. 0 I 

T/te Orttrr of Derrlopment of Colour PercvplinH uml of Colour Preference in the 
Chiltl. By W. A. Holden and K. K. Bosse. Archiver of Ophthahnolof/i/t Vol. XXIX., 
iqi. 2(il-277, lyoo. 

The Colour i^igioM of the Eskimo, Hy W. H. It. Rivers. Proc. Combridpe Philos, 
Soc., Vol. XI., pp. U.Vl 19, 1901. 


Denary to Anaasl KeporL of the Buresn ot Eihoolojy, ^mithMaUn lo^tiUle, p. 3dl. 
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Tlic iii'sl of piipcr:^ lioiU chiefly witli tlic cuntrovcivy um to ibo of 

ail cvohilion of the roloiir-t^ense of inaii u'irhiii luHloricHl time?. In the work of the 
Cniiihrulffc Anlliropologinil Kxiieilitioii lo Tonox Straitx it wax foiiiul tliul tho iiativox 
of xcverul AiLxImliaii triitex of tlio Fly Hivisi* dUtrict of Now Giiiiieii, tuul of tho outoni 
iuhI wui<lcni Iriliox of Toritix Sinutx, xliowod (litfcreiit Htagex in the iIevcIo|iineiit of the 
itiiiuuiu-laiuro for culuiir wliicli corresiiondcd uloac-ly with thoxc arrived at by Geigor 
rMiiit a xtiidy of aiiciciit litcmtiirc. The AuKtraliana of the Gulf of Carpeutaria only 
xooiiic<l to have dcHiiilu teriii.s for veil, white, and black ; the Papuaiia of tho Fly Uivor 
Imd, ill luhlitioii, a dofiiiitu (urm for yellow and an indefinite term For green, while blue 
luid itiack wei'e xiill isoiifuxeil. The incmlicrx of the caxteni trilte of Tori'ca Strnita 
had no nntivo turni for blue, but hud iulo]>ted the FnglUh M'ord, while the nieiiibcr» of 
the woKtern tribe hiul two woiiIh, tiaetl for green and blue, but theae were very frcipioutly 
confiixcil with one another; the two worda had uol yet become torma by means of which 
the two cnlonrK could lie doKiiitoly distinguislieil from one another. 

Gladstone and Geiger lielioved that the dufuclive language for colour found in 
nucieiit literature indicated a corresponding doliuiency in colour koiikc, hut their views 
have received little Hn])])ort, and it has' licen guucmily hold that theixs is no relation 
heiween language and sensibility, and that peo]>le wliosc. language for colour la entirely 
defective may have a M'dl'ileveloiied colour>sensc. 

Ill general, tlieiu is Itlilc doubt that tlie latter view is the coiTcct one, and that 
Ghulstoiic and Geiger went, too far in their conclusions, but, at tho same time, 
there is sunietliing to lie said in favour of their main position, that there has been a 
developniciii of the eolour>scnso in man. 

Til Miiriuy Island it was found, on (piuiilitiitive investigation, that the iiativos of this 
island sliowed a distinct degree of iuseiisitiveiiess to blue, <.c., to tliiit colour for wliich 
they liiul 110 iiativo name. 'I'his deliiiieucy was only ^mrtlal, and may ]>ossibly lie 
o\ptaine«l by Uie influence of the pigiiioiitatioii of their eyes, but, nevertheless, it is 
signilicant that tJic colour tu which they should have lieeii found to Iks insensitive should 
1 h) that colour for wliiuli they have no iiaiiie, and wliieli they tend to confuse in 
iioiueiielatiire with black. 

Thei'o is little doubt that niiy physiological iusensitivuness which may exist in 
Pa]>uun and other races eaiinot wholly explain tho iiidefluiteiicss in the uomeiiulaturu 
fur blue which is so often found to exist, and iu the ]»upcr cited various other factors 
are consiilcitid which may have coiitrihutcsl to proiluce the produminaiice of red ami 
iiisignificiiuce of bluo lii primitive coluitr uomenciHtiiro. 

Ill 1 ‘elution to thu general problem of tho evolution of tlic (Kdonrosciisc in man, it is 
pointed out that, iu addition lo tho ovideneo of language, other doiuirtmcnts of knowledge 
must be culled uiiou for lud]i. 

Tho aruhmological evldciico is rapidly nccumulating, ami requires moro uarefiil 
cousideratioii from this point of view than it hits hitheito received. The iiiommioats, 
^lottery, &c., of some races, its tho aaoieiit Egyptians, seem to show a high degree of 
appreciation of green ami blue, while beads of both colours have lieeii found even iu 
the graves of tho prehistoric Egyptian race. In the scidpliiru of the Greeks, however, 
there socm to lie iiislaiu-cs of cimeiitriu use of blue, wlilcli, taken together with tin; 
evidcDco of hiiiguugo, strongly suggest that the sensibility for blue may iutve been 
ioiporfcetly devolopcil. 

The oxistoucc of a wclUdovoloped colour-senso iu many animals, especially in 
insects and birds, has lieeu by many i-egardod as a coiiclusivo argument against the 
existence of any iinporfeetiou of the coIour>sensu in primitive mail; In the luiiiiials 
most nearly allied tu man, however, tho evidence for thu cxistoiiuc of a coloiir*scnsu is 
very iueouelusivc, and there is, uu biological grounds, no inherent improbability in the 
view that the coluur*seuse has duvelo]K:d dc novo iu luati. 
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Thwc scomj* to l>a Httio donUt timt tho ]>ft\vpr of <’olonr is of <*oiu- 

porfttivoly Iftto development in the iinlividiinl biininn Ikmiij;, iind if tin* history of the 
individual iti any guide to flip history of tlio nice, the eolorir w»iislhiJify of the child 
seems to support GeigerV view. Kenrly nil workers on this suliject ugree that the 
child liogins to npprociute colours compurativoly lute (IH months to two yours), niid then 
diKtingnishc.s ml and yellow curlier thun green and Idne. One of the chief difficulties 
in the experimental investigation of the colour-sense, Uith in the nniinal and in the 
child, is to ascertain that the subject is reacting to a ditTcrcncc of colour and not merclv 
to a difference of Inmiiiouity. There is little doubt llnit lioth mihnuls uuil infants lentl 
to react to bright colours, mid most investigators have not taken adequate i>rccauti(Ui-« 
to overcome this difficulty. In the second of the papers cited at the lieiut of this notice. 
IToldcu and Bossc liavo paid esiiccial attention to this point, and have noteil thu 
reactions of a number of ebildrcu when luitclics of eoioiii's arc pluced Itofore them on 
backgrounds of the same Ininiiiosity as tlie colours. Tlicy liiid that reaction to ootonrs 
occurs earlier than is iisually siip])oseiI, viz., at six to eight mouths, and that up to ten 
months infants react more readily to red, orange, and yellow, than to groeii, hluc, and 
violet. They also tested a largo numlx*r of children of diffiuiMit ages to find wbicli 
colour was preferred, and found that liolow the ago of two th(» jircferenco for red was 
universal, while aliovo this ago hluc is often chosen, and aliovo the age of four years 
the preferoneo for blue lK>eomcs almost as geiicnd as is the )irofcreucc for red at an 
earlier age. 

The stibjiH^ of iho cvolntiuii of llio mloiir-seuhe is not one upon which any delinite 
conclnsionii are, at preseiil, possihio. The facts of eolonr-blindiioss and llie nature of 
the vision of the perijiiiernl retina of the normal eye have hsi many to suppose that, in 
the tlovelopment of the eolour-seuse,*tbe aensiliility for yellow mid bine has devolo|)pd 
earlier than that for red and green. 'I'lio physiologieni evidciiec scorns to point to a late 
development of red, which is difficult to reconcile with the predouiinaDcc of red in niieieut 
litorntnro, in the languages of existing savage and barbarous races,and in the eoloui' 
vision of the child. VVe arc, at present, almost w’holly ignoratit as to tlie causes and 
essential nature of colour-hlioduess, and iu this coiulilion of ignuram-e it sceras as if the 
])]iilological evidence should not be wholly disregarded by those who are oiulcavonriiig 
to trace out the {>ath along which the colour-souse of civilised timn has n*aehc<1 its 
jirescnt stage of development. 

The thirtl of the iNi)>crs cited at the head of this notice is cliielly devoted to an 
account of the colour vocahulary of a party of the Labrador Kskinio wlio were rwcnily 
in Lotulon. These {icoplc htnl a perfectly deffnito term for bine, and shuwtsl, in gciicrul, 
a high degree of dcvolopincnt of colour language, nearly all shades and lints of colour 
being denoted by inodiffcatinus of six wonls for wbitc, black, reil, yellow, green, and 
bine. It seems remarkable Unit people living in Labrador slionid have a more fully 
developetl language for colour tliun those living in tropical lands, and it is snggcsteil 
that ]>ossibly when colour is only a transient occurrence in the year's exjaTiences, it 
may receive more attention und tlici'efore receive more deffiiite uoinoiidatiirc* tinin in 
those parts of the world where luxuriance of colour is so familiar that it awakens little 
interest. W. IL K. K. 


Aryan Race. Penka. 

Die Kthunlogisch-cthnfigraphifche BetlcMiituti dcr megalithixcheu Gmbbaulen, 

By Karl Penka. 1900. Mitthcilitngen dcr Anthropologischen Gesellsclmft in QQ 
Wien. XXX, pp. '2!>~AZ. 

In this short paper Dr. Penka estimates the result of recent study of northern 
antiquities and social institutions in their bearing on his own view that the tall, blond, 
long-headeil race of North-western Europe is to he regarded os the originator of Aryan 
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laii^'imge ami culture. At the sume time lie replici> to a niinil>er of eriticisnia of his 
view which have appearecl since the piihlientioit of his i)aper on the “Home of the 
(iomnns.” {Die HciMfft thr Cerminn'it. Mitth. Anthr. Clcs, Wien, xxiii, 64 j>p.) 

The starting point of lus argiitnenc is the interjn'ctntion which kIiouUI he given to 
the megnlithic lomb-Ktrnctnres of Northern nncl WcHtorn EiiroiH!, with tlioir coimterports 
in North Africa and .Syria, in (ho Crimen ami tlio Caiieasns, and in India. Recent 
invcHtigators agree that the sinulantios of ty|>e, and even of dotaih among these 
moniiraonta, preohide the idea of coineidoucC} and argue for their huildcrs a common 
cultnro, if not a common race. Both Montolius ami Sophns Midler intcrpiet the sevieR 
from East to West, and from West to North, and ascribe this typo of tomlHStrnctnre to 
“ Oriontivl influences.** Penkn, on the other hand, whilo accepting the conclusion that 
the dolmens represent a common ciiltnr'e, disputes the liy|)othosis of Oriental iufluonre, 
and mads the scries the other way, pointing ont that while in the North those monuments 
go back Into tlio Stone Ago, in Franco and the .South they l»elong to tlic Bronze Age ; 
ami that if they embody beliefs svliieh oame from the SoiKb and East, (ben ideas must 
have travelled faster than the knowicilge of metal tools, whereas in the transmission of 
culture the reverse order is tire rule. Monleihrs’s view, moreover, that tho“Arynirs” 
entered Europe by way of Asia Minor, eonti’mliets all that Is known of the early 
movcmeitts of Aryaii-sjmnking jKmplos in the Ilellospontino urea. 

A survey of the history of the irrobtom shows :—(1) that the “ Keltic ” theory of the 
origin of tire dolmens ami tlie siil»seqiiont “ pre-Aryan ” or “ Finnish ’’ theory resfml on 
insiifircieiit knowledge of tlieir distribiitinn ; (2) that the disitovory of dohnons in North 
Afriwr and Syria (which has given rise to the dominant “ Berber’’ tireory), has pro- 
eeeded pnri fKiss» with the discovery both of actual survival of a tall blond dolhdio- 
cephalic race in the same areas, and of evidence in li^yptian |)ortrnitnre of its wider 
extension in the second milleniuin B.C. Penkn, (hersforc, adheres to his old view that 
the culture ropresentod by the doimons originates with the dolieho cephalic blonds in 
Kontliern .Senmiinavia and the Danish peninsula (where atone a “ mesolithic ** tmiisition 
ean he followed from the paheolithic to the noolitliio stage) ; no<l that the apimrenf 
intrusion, in Pemorunia and Bohemia, of later types of implomeuts from tlio north-west¬ 
ward is tho eouutcrimrt of the spremt of dolmen luilhliug in Western Europe. 

The stress laid by Moufolius and Sophus Mi'illcr on the view that the mcpilithic 
toml>-sti'uctui'e-!i ^orpotiiate tho charautoristics of tho houses and mode of life of tho 
living, leads Peuka further to the conclusion that the houses of the dolmcn-bnilders were 
of the same simple oiio-rooiu t;po, with (mrcli or proilomos, which is characteristic of 
the houses of the earliest Aryuii speaking intruders in the sonrh ;—the Albim lint urn, 
the lempluf/i in toUis, and the Homeric iMe//uron. 'I'liis onc-roomed house leails, among 
pastoral and agrictiltural peoples, to tlio “ homestead ” type of settlement (EinzeUie/fe' 
Itinff), consisting of a numimr of single store-houses grouped round u courtyard ; where 
(he single Uving-chamlier was distinguished from the barn, the byre,* and the stable, 
only by its hearth Are, and by the consctpient sn)oke*stains which gave it the names 
of atriuM and mrlnthron. We are thus leil to the courtyard type of homestead, wldcdi 
forms so great a contrast to the “ Snxon ” ty|K5 of house, ami which with its many 
departments under a single roof, Penka regards tis later, and as a result of life in 
villages. 

Again, the fact that, unlike the clusCcretl tumuli of the Bronze Age, the mcgalithic 
tombs lie singly, leads Penka to tho inference that tlieir builders lived, not iu villages, 
but in scattered homesteads of the type almve descril>et(. Now this hoinestoud-typo of 
settlemeut, with ite simple land-system of self-contained and contluuoiis farms, extends 
fi-om Ireland aud Wales to Belgium, iiud all over 8oiithei-n and Westeim Fnmcc, as fur as 
the Pyrenees aud the Maritime Alps ; surviving also in Westphalia aud Friesland, ami 
reappeariog among the early Slavs. This state of society Peuku compares with the 
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fact that Aiyan !<peecb Ims no wowl for nwl tliaf all tlic wowlt*, which in iliisi 

or that Aryan lnnj;(iia«;o moan “vilhifro,” cnn l>o traced in nw* clw-wheiv in the earlier 
sense of “ homostcml.” 

Moitxon's tlieoiy tJiat tlic “ homoj*tea«l ” type is s]>cci/icn)]y Kellie, ami Hentiinp’s 
criticism of it, both contain vahmhlc sii'^gcstions, ami can ho rocunciluil by luliuitting 
Penka’s own hypothesis that the spreml of his blond Aryan dolmcn-bnilders was 
effected in two distinct slitges, each witli its appropriate ty]>o of settlement. So long 
os no serious resistance was met, expansion was very gnultml, and the homestead type 
was adequate to the nee<ls of the settlers (as it still is in America, Africa, and 
Australia); it is only when later comers are attempting to establish themselves in 
an area which already supports a homoste^td population {erdijicus oecufmUs^ like the 
Usipetes and Tcncteri, Ca.^sar, B.G. iv. 1) that the need arises for the closer orgnnisation 
of the village communities, which we find among the Kelts in S|Hiin and Italy, the 
Hellenic invaders of Greece, ami the Germanic peoples of the north. The .Slavonic 
“ Rundling,** which Henning has already shown not to i»e truly Slavonin, Ponka 
attvibtites to “ re-Gcnnauisation " of tho areas iu which it is found. 

The presence of niifrco” members in all early Gennanic communities shows that 
considorahio numbers of this non-Ciornmnic ]>upn1ution survived among their eon([iiernrs 
and tho chihli*cn of “free” and “unfiee” alike were brought up tngellier witlioiii 
distinetiou of culture: domiuvM ct xrrvtim nu/tis rducafioui* flciieitu tlh/mixrog 
(Tae. (it’TUi. 20). Under these l•ireumstancl•s it was inoviuihlc, even without mcial 
mixture, that tlic ohiIdit.'U of the blondes should pick U]t a deiutsed form of their mother 
tongue. Jnovitahly also, however, in spite of all diseouragement, cross-breeding did 
take place even among the purest blond nu'es. In C’onri'al Swcslon, forexnmjtle, there 
iti considerable admixture of dark blood, and S.W'. Norway shows a !)lond bur strongly 
brachyccpbalic strain. There is, therefore, every reason to cxpcid tlmt eormption of 
“Aryan” speech in the immediate neighhourhood of tho “Aryan Home” which is 
actually found to exist among the Germanic languages. 

It is not to lie exi)OCted that Peuka’s vigorous rcassertion of liis original hypothesis 
will pass niicliallonged among cither philologists or arclm'ologists, and Ills oriticism of 
the current interpretation of the dolincti-scries in purthuilar is certain to ]M'uvoke u 
reply ; for it certainly seems to touch a weak point in the arguincnt as staled hithciio 
by its leading exjioQents, and it will l>e of interest to see what rnoditications it wilt l»e 
found to mpiire, or what vital point, if any, has been omitteil from Penka’s calculation. 

J. L. M. 


PKOCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 


Proceedingrs. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris. 

SoiNtmirv (lr$ Prnris-rerhnux dc la Sfaacv da (> jaiti 1!MH. 


89 


Lo Prf'sideni fuite conimitre qii’il a ^ss^st^^ le 2K mai deniicr, :il n sciincc de 
PInsiiliit nntbi'Opologi((ue de la Gmndc-Ui’etngne ct do rirlande, a rx>u«ln>s. II a et« 
accueilli avec la plus gninde coiirtolsie ei il est pnrticulicremont heureiix de s'af<|uitter 
de In tnebe ugr^ble iloiit il a ete eburg4, de iransmettre ses colli*gnes de hi Soci^te 
d’Antbropologie «Ie Paris I’expression des sentiments de eonlinie estinio dcs inembres 
de Pliistitut anthrupologiqne de Londres. 

M. Meyer preseute des pbotogniphics do femmes de la vnllee de Munster et 
d'Alsacieniies. 

M. Girunx presente des pliotographies de monuments invgalithiqiies du dv^nirteinent 
de I’Eiire, 
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M. ZaborowRkl ofFre im nom tit* Mnnt*. .Sponocr Warwick nii inonlin I'i prierea du 
Thibet et (HI vionx Coran, eii nraht*. 

M. Delviiicourt, paletlinologuc ost 61u membre titiilnire ct M. Moriz IIcci'ucs membro 
»Hsooi6 vtratij^C)'. 

M. Thicitllen—0« trnvaidu h I'upoque dc Clielles. 

M. le J3r. AiiUioiiy fait lint* ooinmuuication sur les modificntieuii dos muscles 
consuenttvos a dex dcfoi-matioiix oxsonses. DIscasKion: MM. Manouvrier, Sauson, 
Lalwrde, Itegiiaiilt. 

M. Yvea Oujot fait line cominniiicatioa xnr it*s mcea iadi;;vnea tie TAfriqiit* dii Sml 
d*iipn'»rciK]nrtooflieiclle faile par “The South African Commitlce” jm'aid^ par M. .loliii 
MnciluncII, Disenaaina : M. J^tonnicau. 


Proceeding. Anthropologrlcal Institute. 

Orff/Mitry .Time 11, 1901. Dr. A. C. Ilnddon, F.R.S., Prcsidcut, in qa 

ilic clinir. 

The cicolion wax unuounooil of Rev. (hiiion llowitt and Mr. W. I). Webster ns 
Fellow's of the liixIiliKc. 


Mr. R. Morum MuhUctt»ii cxhiliiUal, on behalf of the .Sotilli Auioriuan Misxioiiut-y 
.Society, a large xoiios of iinplcmentx and other ohjeds, inclitdiug xwan-gnllct necklaces, 
%r!mlel)onc snares, fcathorwoik, Ac., from the Yabgnns of Tierm del Fuogo, and intro- 
diicotl Mrs. Bniicigh, w’ho siwiit some l.> yoarH among Iho Ynligans, and gave a niimlter 
of ruldirloiml data in regar.1 to them. The exhibit was disenased hy Dr. (Saifioii 
Mr. Ualfonr, and the President. 

Mr. (4. Ooflev reasl a imi»or on Irish Copper Colts, which was disenssed by Dr. 
Ciladstone, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Myres, Mr. Balfour, and the Fi'osident. The thunks of the 
Institute wero reliiriiod to the authors of commiinicafious. 

The meeting then ndjournetl until Juno 19 for a joint meeting with the Folklore 
Swiety. 

ExtraortUnarff Joint Meeting icith the Folklore Socieli/y .Time 19, 1901. Prof. 
A. C^ lladdoii, F.il.S., In the chair. 

Prof. Iluddou vacatoil tho chair in favour of Mr. E. W. Bnihrook, Presidout of the 
Folkloro Society. Mr. Brabrook alluded to the loss ..ustaiuod by the .Society tlimiigli 
ibe dejith of Miss Florence Groro, a meinlicr of the Council. 

Mr. E. S. Hartland, F.S.A., exhibitod the coUoctiou of Miisqnakic bead-work and 
other objects, presented by her to tlie Folklore Society, and to be dopo.siteil in tho 
Mnsenin of Ethnology at Cambridge. The exhibit was discussed by Messrs. II. Balfonr, 
Ilmldou, R. C. Temple, Rev. .1. Sibree, and tho President. 

Mr. R. SUelford exhibited two charms against stomach-ache from Borneo. 

Mr. 11. Balfonr read a paper hy Mr. W. G. Aston, C.M.G., on Japanese Goliei 
and Alnn Ynao.” 

Mr. N. W. Thomas rcatl a paper by Mr. E. Tregew on the “ Spirit of 
Vegetation.” 

The thanks of tho meeting were returned to Miss Owen, and to the authors 
of the papers, which will be priateil in full in the Journal of the Institute, Vol. 
XXXI. 


Printed by St&s aho Spottiswoodk. His Majesty’s Priaters, Snst Hurtling Street, R,C, 
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TEMPLE OF HIBIS, OASIS OF EL KHARQEH. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Egypt: El Khargeh. With Plate H. Myers. 

Four Fholofirapks from the (taxis of Kl Khartjrh^ with « UrUf Itcxcriitlhii 
tf the Dixlriet. By CliurlcH S. ilyiiiii. O I 

Tlio four pliotographi, formiu^' tho of unto, wci-e liikoii I*/ iiio tii ApriJ 

of tiiiK year} (Inniig » visit to tliu Kgyplmii Oasis of Kl Ivlmrgch. .Shortly after my 
return, tlio Naiionul Kriiiting Du|MU'ttncut of Cairo imhlialiud an olaliomto ivork on tlic 
lo|K>grnphy aiul geology of tbU OiisiH, hy Dr. John Bull, <jf the G«*vcrnmeMt Survey. 
No futun* writer on the siihjeut, it Hjipoars to me, e»n nvoiil ineiirring u dohl to liini, and 
most of tUy roniurkK will he found alnuuty iimorporated iu hiK iHwk in some form or 
other. So few piiotogniphH, however, huvu lu'cii taken in this Oasis, that il xeoins 
desiiuhlo to plneu niy own on record. 1 trust that the following doKeripiion will not 
pruvo uninteresting :— 

Tho Oasis of lOl Klnirgeh is sitiiuLod ulHiiit kilotnoli’us Ironi the wc.si hunk of 


tho Nile, extending roughly heCwcen iliu latitude of (jirguh and Kilfit, lliui is, from 
26* 2Mo 24* .V N. Fmiu the Nile valley romls Iwid to it from Assinl, Girguh, Ksneh, 
und Sohag, prohahly also fnnn Tahtu, Karshut, and other villages. 1 myself started 
fmiu the village of Muhasuoli, and fullowt^d the (tirgeh road. My eompaiilons weru 
Messrs. Maee ami Anthony Wilkin, whoso sad death shortly iiFUt rohlHsl tJie world of 
so prunusing a traveller. Thu roads to tho Oasis, or li'uh^ are gained hy u steep ateuiit 
to the plateau overlooking tho valley of the Nile. Thence they streteh across a wide 
plain, genendly uainicresting, save for tho worked Hints und areas of broken pottery 
seultcred upon it. A dusert “ road ” is notlihig more than a series of pnmilel tortuous 
tnmks, trodden and worn during ages past by the feet of camels, llm'u and there ii 


camors skeleton attests the ill hick of some Imlatod traveller. From Girgidi to the chief 
village of El KhargeU Oasis, culled by its name, is a distance of some ItIH kifoinolres, or 
a ride of between fifty and si.xty hours. The extent of the entire Oasis is over 
3,(KK) 8<|naro kilometres, of whiuh only an infinitesimal portion, of eoiirse, is under 
unltivatiun. The Oasis depends for its forlility on the water ol)tniiied from immerous 
springs and wells. In former times El Khurgoh funned the last of a series of resting 
places in the slave tnide-rontc from Darfur to Assiiil. Inurensing poverty lia.s 
resnitod from the diversion of all triulo from the desert to (he vulley of the Nile. Tho 
wells are now allowed to lx.‘ covercNi with sand. Every year less land upimars to be 
under oiillivatiuii. An oasis docs not, as is popularly suppo.scd, eonsist of a mere 
colleetiou of date palms, standing near a stagnant pool, and surroniiiled by u small 
village: it is a wide area, exeav'ated to a depth averaging, perhaps, 3(X) metres out of the 
surrounding plateau, 'rims the Oasis upjmura at first sight far more dcsert-like lliaii this 
plateau of tho Lihyuu desert. From the nortlccasl edge of the Oasis to the village of 
El Khnrgoli, iu whose ueighbonrhoiMl these photographs were taken, the di.*ituuec is rather 
less than 35 dreary kilometres. Along thi.s Hoi>r of the Oasis the sand is blown from 
north to south ms tho wind sweeps it down from tliusiirronmling plateau. 'I'lie ground is 
strewn with sandMliincs which arc, as Dr. Ball notes, slowly Imt constantly moving owing 
to the incessant action of the wind.s, uspeeially in early smnmor. As to the urigiiud 
fonnutioii of tlie Oasi.s, Dr. Ball cunchtdes that tho excavation, though jirobaldy l»egun liy 
the uetioii of water, was eontimied, and iiHlce«l is still being coiitiuncd by this comhined 
agency of wiud and sand. Thus tho sandy ehurnetor and the spread of the Oasts are 
over iiiercusiug. 

Ill Utu reign of Thotmes III. (about 150U n.c.) tho wosicrn oases were divhletl 
into the Nortltoru und Southern oases, the latter of which prolnibly compriseil those of 
El Kbargoli and Dakhleh. These two, or perhaps only the former, hecamo afterwards 
known as the Oasis inagna. From an curly time, uerluinlv before lUOO b.c., 
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El Kiuir}{eli wiw iijm.nI ms h pliico of iitiriisIunciU. To il., in tlio yeur -lU-l of .Iho Ciiristiun 
cm, Ncstoriiis wsls oxilcsl Ijwansc of his rclljtioiis couvlctiong. Them is very little iloiilit 
thuttho romiirkuhic necropolis, a lomU of which U hero shown (Fijj. 1), nml tmniurons 
inonastorics, oKpcciiUly (ho.se t4»w»nls the north cud of the Onsis, are the roniiiiiis which 
(he small tmiuls of his followers have left-Miiml. At iho pmsent day the Oasis is 
ilcvoid of Christian {atjaihilion. No <loah(, after llic Muhoimiicdan compicst of the 



Fio. 1. 


M^venth century, it l>ocaiiic iinpossihio f<»r thu'Cnpts to protect thcmselvca fiom the 
attacks of the marauding Bwlawiu without the support which the Guvcramcat had 
fonucriy given (Iiem. 

Tliis Christian uouropulis, eallod “ Gehaa*’ hy our guide, lies on a coituiiandiijg hill, 
alM>nt 4 kitouiotrcs north of the village of Kliurgcli, and consist of some two humli'ed 
ruins, which aro so hiiilt that they rascmble the hoiisas of sumo long deserted town 
rather thnn the tombs of n disused cemetery. The buildings vary greatly in sisce ; they 
aro all rectangular and of iiahiirat brick. The larger aro, porha])s, 12 metres high, and 
aro usually ornamented with piliistcrcd columns; the sniulhjr aro uovcroil with a hee- 
hivo-sln 4 >ed roof, tints reseuddiug the ordinary sheikh's tomb of the present day in 
Egypt. Tbese buildings are eoutinl with phistcr on Iho inside, and their walls ai'u often 
covered witli scribbling in Greek, Coptic, or Amide characters. Most of the tomlis 
consi.'t of a scpiure chamhor, la the uontre of (he fl(H>r of which is a pit. Tho pit, my 
aative guide told me, leads down to diverging paswiges, iu one of wliicdi tho corpse was 
hurled. Hoskins, writing in IK!17, found nnimmy*c1oths of vurions qualitic.s scattornd 
uWut tliese tombs. Not only in (licdr iutenuont at tbo distant cad of it vortical shaft 
aial in iniiinmifying their dead ilid tho early Christians of the Oasis thus coulinue 
(he older ICgy]Mian practices ; hut they appear also to have persisted in using tho 
upper chamber as a 1 ‘cceptaclo of the oflerings to the soul of the deceased, for on the 
walls of several tomlxs (hut T visited 1 uoticnl small niches wiiich were no doubt used 
for tliis purpose. Moreover, in several of the tombs and in tho largest building of nil, 
which must certainly Iiavo liecn a chapel, the ttneh the uiiciont and familiar symbol 
of life, was painted. It apixiars to Imvo prcccdeil tlio use of tho cross iu the Oasis. I 
regret that 1 did not photograph tho iiitercstiug chniiol I have just inoiitioned. Three 
arches, two potiiled and tho thinl rounded, se]iiarated on enuli side a narrow aisle from 
tho centre of the huildiag. A |KirtUioii wall across tho buihling separated tho Iiody of 
the clnqicl from a smtdi tratisvei'se alley in the rear, to which a narrow arohway in tho 
centre of tho wall gave access. Opiiositc to the archway Uio wall of this vross-pas.<ago 
bore a niche and a fairly preserved but crude painting entitled AUTAAM and ICAK. 
A far more perfect and a really well executed painting one of us (Mr. Mace) discovered 
in tho dome of a smaller brick building. Hero on tho whilo plastor wore depicted 
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cortau) oarly Cliristiau aainU, (hcsc nainos hi Greek ('linraclerx ; Almilium, 

Itmac, Siimli, Ailiim, Kvo, Theklu, Pniil, Mury, Nouli, (?').Juc«I), Kiie.lu*, DikiiioMmc, 
Duniol, uml Irene. Ircue IioKIk the nuchy iJikamniitie a jiair uf seulva. Ahnihiiiii luis 
two knives in Ills lianil, wliilc n ruin aii|K‘ui'8 out of llu! biisli. Noah stainls with seven 
comjMinious in u rudely made ark. Kcmahis of pottery sujrg<;st tlnii the (own to which 
this nocro]>oli8 bolouKCHl lay at the foot of the hill. It i.s stuircidy necessary to )M>int 
out how pi-omUhi^ a harvest the Hrst exeavator of this dislnc‘l is likely to reap. 

Slightly nearer the village of Khiirgoh stands ihu riihied Icinplu of///7as, built of 
nandstoiiOy which is plentiful in the Oasis. Thu greater part was crocleil hy the Peixiuii 
kings, Darius I. and Darius 11., Iietwecn .)2I and >124 it.c. It is one of the most 
iin|>ortaut monninents of this 27tli or iVrsiati dynasty which remain in Kgy]>l. Cam- 
hyscs himself is hulievutl to have visticsl the Oasis with an unny, which perislu'd in 
the desert immetliutely afterwards. This I.empio bears also the iiiimes of tho king 
Amyi'Ueus, of the 2Xth dynasty, and of Neelaiiebo, ti7S of (he dynasty, (he 

hunt luitivo king of Egypt. Tlso one phologmpli (Plate II., Fig. 1) shows IxaiC’alli the 
cornicu veiy clearly the earlonehe uf Darius; the other (Plate II., Fig. 2) shows the 
Fcrsiaii King making oilcriiigs heforu Egyptian gods on a wall which has ohviousty 

lsH*u rcslorc«l, probably by 
ouo of the late Jlonian em- 
perois who took some intiu'est 
in unth|iiiiies. On the lirst 
pylon of the lemphs winch 
stands in what is now the 
gaiileii (»r a iieasiuit Is a 
lengthy iiiseninioii of a llonnin 
gcncml, dating from (ho lime 
of the Einiwror (lallsi, a.i*. (>K. 

The village «ir KhurtjfU 
is lli<> Itirgosl in the Oasis, 
eontuiniiig alsnit 4,.>(K) in* 
liahiianis. and (he ([imrters of 
the Egyptian ollieials. I'lie 
Oasis fonns pari’of the mn- 
dtriyah of As.^iui, U-tivcen 
whieh and the priiteipnl vil- 
lug(! a I'oiiniglilly post has 
heeii eiitahlisheil. Dr. Dali 
notes that (he nninlKirorpahn 
li'Oi's 144,042) tnxuti in this 
village excceils two-thirds of 
this in the entire Oasis. Hu* 
sides this large area of |Kilni 
gro\-es, there are niiinerons 
outlying plots of eidliviitcil 
tiiiiil. Hut (hu hiliabitaiitsarc 
poor, and ajtpeur ill-fetl and 
of poor ]diysii[ue. Kliargch 
eoiilains no baxaars. The 
greater part of the streets are 
eovi.Ted in with Hat roofs of 
|Mthn brunches, so as lu form 
long dark tunnels about a 
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niutro wido »imI I 4 to 2^ iiiotroB high. The »ido wulU are nuido of intul, liilo which 
»tv Unlit (ho dooi wuyM of the | ks : usiui ( m ’ hon«c», with rooms occnsiouiilly cxtciuling over 
thu struct.. Throngli sncli dark, lortuouH, narrow alleys the slraugor gnijKM bis 
way, now ouiergiag into daylight (ns shown in Fig. 2), Imt soon phmgiiig ugnlii 
into the gmieml gloom of a rabbit witrroii. The streets Imiiich in a howildcrliigly 
com|ilex inshioii, so that u(rc;o(loimliy the wamlcriiig visitor discovers thnt he 
1 ms unlorud a cnI <lc sac, or perhaps Hiids hiinsolf micoiiHctously stmying within a 
peasant's hnt. Fonncrly (lie slruets of the Inesaitrs in Cairo wero suinowhat similarly 
covercsl in. And to this day the haKimrs in Assiiit are so protected. Mr. Somci's Clarke 
informed me that ho had seen roofoil streets in certain disnscil villages of the Nilo- 
viUloy ; they appear to ho uominou also in those of the Berhers. As a village of Egypt, 
Klinrgch is noliceahle for the scai'city uf its dogs and for the politenoas and lack of > 
curiosity disidayotl Uy its folk towards strangers, Tho gcncnil slatnro of the villagers 
is small, prolsihly loss than ITO centimetres. Tho hair of tho hoiul is shaven, somewhat 
curly, black and (itic. Tho skin varios from a yellowish to reddish hrown, acconliiig to 
the extent to which it has hoon snnhnrnt. Tho nose is short, slrnight, and pruminont, 
wido, hut not very Hat. 'J'lio oyos are ctirionsly small and hro>vn, tho cheek bones and 
parietal einliicncas are pminiiient. The forohead Is narrow and sloping, tho chin ^chle, 
thu lips thill. Thuro wiut an uImoiico of strong •Sondaiieso mlmixtnro. I took inciisnru- 
inoiils upon some sixiooii poyplu. These I shall incor^torato later In a goiienkl 
nnlhro[>on)ctri(] survey ivhlch 1 lio^io to make during tho enstiing winter in the Nile 
valley. 


New Zealand: Forgeries. Smith: Edgre-Partington. 

Forfftrifs of New Zmlmut Sione Isnplcmc$tlx. Communicated by J. Eilgo- Qft 
Fai'tiiigton. 

Mr. W. W. Smith, in an artielo in tho Volynosian Socioly's Journal, Vol. VII., 
p. 244, warns ethnologists of the nuinbor of spiirions stone iinplomoiits which arc now 
being sold by dealers and olliers in New Zealand ns geuntno relies of Mauridom. Tho . 
oDcs ho had oxaminod wore either of u somowhat dark* 4 !o]onr(sl limoslono, argoUito, or 


greenstono; sawn into sixo ami shajie, and aftcrwunls gi^und smooth on tho grindstone. 
The polishing had ovidcntlr liecn done with very lino emery {mper. Apart from this 
(hoir faces niul sides wero too Hat and too level, and were nil too hrnad at the part 
whore they begin to hove) to the entting edge, which is too Hat, instead of lieing neatly 
lievcllcil. 


The writer dmxvs atlcntion to the remark in Evans' Ancient Stone Ituplemcnfs of 
(irca! Jiritain upon Kuroiwan forgeries on page 658, “ When the demand for an artielo 
has execedod the snpply spurious imitations of tlieso litivc been fabricated, and in 
some cnse.s sncncssfnily pas.scd off iijion avid but unwary collectors.” 

Tho difliciilty of collectors is, I think, also greatly ciihuuced by the fact thnt. tho 
Maoris tlieraselvcs purchase these forgeries for sale to tourists. J. K.>F. 


Pacific: Forgreries. 

iVotr on the Occurrence of Forgeries in the }*acijie. 
Man, 1901—56. 


Ling Roth. 

By II. Ling Roth. rf. 00 


The mamtfaclurc of forgeries, noted lately in Man by Mr. Edge Partington, is not 
by any moans a now one. Berard, who visited Apia in April 1850, after buying some 
wea]K>ns there, writes :— 

*‘Wc perceived too late that wo hnd fallen amongst people who were smarter at 
business than we were, for wo had paid in fair and sqnaro money for chibs and lances 
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tho freshoess iuul tlic ilocoratious ou which showcil that they were tnule gooil* for the 
nutivoH of A^xiC’—CunijHiffnc <h la CnrvtUe L'Alchuere at Ocratih\ Parity 18.54. 

ir. LING ROTH. 


Australia. 


Balfour. 


Slnmt/Untfrt'ortls^froiu the Mttrrtty /^/wr, J trioritty Auxli ttliu. CoiDinuiiirtitc*! 
by Homy Halfouis M.A., Cumlor of the Pitt Rivei-:* Miiwiim, Oxfonl. 



Two of thcHc estrcinoly mre iastmittcnts huvo recently Ih-cii secured for the l^ilt 
Rivers Museum, having foniicd ]Mirt of Mr. Nornmu IfanlyV collwtion. I Iwliove that 
tho.se arc tho only speoiinoiis in Eiigiaiid. Brough Siuyfh {Altorhj. of V'wtoritiy 
1878,1., j). 3.51, fig. 169) figures ono of them, and gives tho tmtive iminc.ol' uerttm. Ho 


de.scrih 08 it as consisting of a kangunm-Hhiihv pin, 6^ inches long, attnehed to a cord 
made of seven stinmis, tlonhlud and twisted loosely to fonn a l -l•slrand c«»nl, with a loop 
at ono end and the pin at tlio othci*. “'J'he alsn'igiinil carrying thi.s nooso tnii’ks is 


** enemy 1o his miattiy and having marked the spot wlioi-o he Inus gono t.o sleep, lie 



approaches liim ete.ilthily, slides the hone under his nock, puts it through the loop, and 
quickly draws it tight, so AS to prevent him from uttoring thcnlightcst sound. Tic 
“ then throws the body with a jerk over his shoulder, and curries if. to some soeiiuloil 
spot, where ho can take, sceurcly and at his case*, the kidney fat.” The two s^K’eiincns 
to which I now refer were ohtuiiicd by Mr. John R. Peebles us longago as 18.57 from the 
Wntty*\Vatty or Lilclioo>Litclioo tril>es (now extinct) in the ncighlHUirhood of Tyntyndc, 
Murray River, Victoria. The (me figured bcruwiili is prtu*ticiiily identical with that 
described by B. Sinytb, both in size and structure, the length including the pin is 
exactly one yard. Tho other example is somewhat laiTfer, the kangaroo-fibula pin l>oing 
8 inches long, in other respects it is similar to tho other. Both correspond with 
B. Smyth's specimen in beittg nnidu of seven strings of twistinl fibre doubled back to 
fonn a single loosely-twisted cord of 14-ply. The two seU of seven strings ut the end 
away from the pin are ^pamted for a short distance, so us to form a loop which is 
neatly served" with kangaroo sinews, which luatcnul is nseil for tlie attachment of 
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the Ixmc pin. Tlio slritifjj* nro nnldloi! wiJli rod oidiro ninl fut. Tito Loildoii River 
natives call ihi* iiwtrnmeut Kmrrtirm. H. B. 


Torres Straits: Pottery. Haddon. 

Cnrrrrtion. Q t 

Mr. Myro:*’ memory liax nnfortimatcly jdayccl Uiin false willi regard to Papuan 00 
ciirlioiiituHl iKtttcry (jvc Man, 1901—78). No pottery is made in Torres Straits. I 
have exhibited lantern slides at the Anthropological Tiistitute and elsewhere showing 
the whole proce.'W of pottery-making at Port Moresby, including the application of a 
decoction of mangrove hark to the reddiot pot. This application darkens the pottery, 
hut docs not make “blm^k ware” of it. I have given the distribution of pottery 
manufactiiro in British New Giiinen in the Jouriiul of the Boyal Gcngmphical Society, 
Oc:Ud)or, 1900, pjvge 429. A. C. HADDON. 


OBITUARY. 

Obituary: Peek. Rudler. 

Sir C. K. Pvvh, J/.J., F.S.A. Qp 

By the premature death of Sir Cuthlmri Ktlgar Peek, the Aiitliroiiological OO 
Inslitnte has hml the mtsfortimo to lose a staunch friend whom it could ill sptu'u—one 
who had uiigrtulgiugly devoted time and thought to the mlmiuistration of its affairs, 
and from whom much further assistauco might rcasniiahly have Imen expected. Born 
on January OU, 18.1.5, he was hut little more fliuu Iti years of age at the time of his 
death. 

SirCulhliort was the only child of the late Sir Henry NVilliam Peek, the fii-st 
baronet—hiiusolf a valued menilmr of the Institute—to wliose title and estates ho 


siiceeodcd in IHilK. Sir Giithltcrt was oiliicatoil at Ktoii and at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1879. Pi-rutlical astmuomy and surveying ho stiidioil 
under Mr. John Coles, of the Royal Gcngrai>hical Society: and in 1881 ho undertook 
some journeys in Iceland, Rc<;ompaniu«l by Mr. Delmar Morgan and Mr. Coles. Tlio 
results of this cx|>Iomtioii were presented to the Geographical Society and to the British 
Association, ami also formed the basis of Mr. Coles’s work entitled Smumvr TrurrUintj 
in Irettnut. In 1882 Sir Cnthhert preseiitod to the Goograpbieal Society the sum .of 
1,000/. consols, the interest of which forms the “ Cuthluu-t Pock Prize,” awanlod for 
scientiffo explomtion. 

Aslnmomy was a science to which Sir Cutlihcrt was greatly devoted. In 1894 ho 
established and equipped au exuelloiit ol>scrvatnry on his estate at Roitsdon, in Devonshire, 
between Axmoiith and Lyme Regis. A.s8i8tod in his researches by Mr, C. Grover, he 
carried out a series of observations on certain variable stars, systematically recording the 
changes of light, witli the view of determining the cause of varinldlity. Sir Cuthbort, 
in tlic early part of his career, joined a party of ol)scrvers in a jouruey to Queensland for 
the purpose of studying the transit of Venus. His oiNtervatiuns on the geysers of Now 
Zealand made on this occasion and his notes on Maori customs were presented to the 


British Association in 1883. 

It was in 1885 that Sir Cuthbort Peek became a member of the Anthropological 
Institute, and in 1891 ho w'as elected honorary secretary, a position which he held with 
much advantage lo the Institute for five years. During his secretaryship ho introduced 
great improvements into tlio administration, devoting himself especially to the develop¬ 
ment of the library, the collection of otlmological photographs,^and the illnstratiou of the 
jonriial. In 1894 he starteil a “'Vocabulary publication fund,” to which he was a 
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{jeiiQrous contributor. Sir Cuthbcrt \v«.s a jinliRioiiR collector of objects of ollmolo;'ical 
interest, m«l fonnoci » tnnscitiii of coiisitlemblo value. Ilis iitciis on (he amin;reinunf. of 
mnsentna were snbnntlc«l to tlio eonferonec of ilologatos of comjsjHnHlIni; scH-iulies tit llie 
Oxfonl Meeting of the Ikitisli Assoeiatioti in ]X9t. 

Sir Cbithbert Peek nmrrieil in 1884 the Uoii. Anj^ustn Louisa llrotlrick, t*hh‘st 
(hiiightor of Viscount MhhlleUHi ainl aisler of the Kif'lit (Ion. St. .John Itroilrick, the 
Socrctnry of State for War. 

As will Ik) infcri'oil from this brief notice. Sir Ciithbort was a mnn of mnny ami 
variotl Hcioiitifie interests—astronomy, mofwirolo;?)', arelnenlojfy, jrwijjruphy, anil aiithm* 
imloj'y c<|uaUy claiiniii}' his attention—bnt he vvns also an oxircllonl man of business. 
It is sad that Iiis iisofiil ami nctivo career shouhl have Im'oii brought so early In a close 
by the attack of art insidious disoas<‘ to wliieh he siieoninbed on Satnrdav. July dth. 

' R W. It. 

REVIEWS. 

America. Dellenbaugh. 

TVo? Xorth AmcrU'itim of Veitlrrtiai/. ./ ('oiHpuriitivv S/uth/ of Xurlh 
Aomriean Indinn Lift^ CntlamSyUnd Protiurhy on Ihr Theonf of the Ethnic Wl 
Unity of the llacc. l)y F. S. Dolletdiangli. Pp. xxvi + 487. With d.jO illnstratioiis. 
New York and London : Piitimm, UK)]. Price 2I«. 

Tlio nm&H of literature relating to tho redskins, or Amerinds, as our author prefers 
to (mil them, is so oiionnous, that ho must iiclhIs have a Isdd heart who attempts lo read 
it all. Mr. Delloubaiigh has not .set himself the task of covering the whole of the 
ground ; he aims at making micossihlc to tlio ge.tieval reader the information stoiX'd up In 
the volumes of the Ihin^an of Ethnology and similar institutions, with tho ohjcct of 
simulating piihlic interest in the collection of material. Wc have in the bm.k berore ns 
a convenient epitome of a great imis.H of information on the language, arts, and crafts, 
mode of life, organisation, aimisomonts, and ciistoms of a brnueli of llie binnuii rne 4 > 
which was, until 400 years ago, almost as remote from outside iidhumi'e as if it itdiahiteil 
the moon; wo have, it is true, in paiolti a game whoso Asiatic origin has Ikkui 
vigorously maintained. Mr. Dclicnbaiigh does not mention ibis enrhms coiiieidctiec, if 
it is notiiiiig more, iHilwccu the games of Asia and Mexico, though he somewhat 
imii 6 cc»{.sarily comlmts tho fantastic theory of a bmlily migmtion of tlie {K>]Miliilioii of 
America from Asia within the last thoimaial years. 

Ho has on .«omo iioints put forward theories of his own, among others that of the 
ntilitarian origin of cup markings on stones ; those lie roganis as having Ik'Cii intendod 
to ]) 0 int the drill nsn«l in iireiuaking. Hut immimich ns they are often only half'an-inch 
deep, and sometimes three iiichos broiwl, the cxplanatiuii is hardly u])plieuhle to tho mass 
of such markings. 

Tho folklore of the ImliaiiK receives, perhaps, less ihua its due sharo of attention ; 
lis (ho author is also less succinct in (his section, the result is, ]>erhnps, u little 
disappointing, bnt the tlieme is one whicb is mitiindiy less I'asy to tr<>at at once concisely 
and clearly. It is nnfortnnate (hat nt> references aix* given in (he (ext to the ]iictiircs 
illustruting it. One w'onld hardly hsik on page UG9 among customs and ceremonies 
for an illustration of the nn»cassiiis dcseriljcd on jMigo l.>0. N. W. 


Reeves. 

Maixbull 00 


New Zealand. 

The Lony iVhifc Clond. William Pemlier Reeves. Londii 
& Co., 18U8. Hvo, pp. XV, 4;J0. Price Gs. 

Tho author of this work on New Zealand, who is at present acting as Agent' 
General In London for that C«donv, is well tilted to write iif a country which be “ has 
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seen aiul itttuUot] fmtn oiul i-A cml.” Of Into yenni tboro Imvc I)Ocn m»uy books writtoti 
ultont New /eitbuul, biif few of (liein aro idinbicy cxcoptinf;, of conrso, officinl ptiblicA- 
tioiis, wliirli ru-o of on tiiiintcresiiiijr nature to tbc general reader. Mr. Reeve's object ims 
iKicn to write a history “ in which the pietiirosque side of tlic story shall not be ignored," 
and in this he has boon cininontly snccessfnl. 

The work o|)CiiK with a “ sketch •hi.story " of the early colonization by Europeans, 
find of the gcnorivl geographical featnrea of the oonntry. The writer then pr<icoeds to 
dcscrilio the earlier colonization by the Maories, who, ho says, " nnqnestionahly came 
" from Kiist Tolyncsiu. They are of tho same race as the coiirtcons, handsome people 
“ wlio inhal»it tho Sonth Sea Islands from Hawaii to Harotonga-^tbo Rarotongans call 
“ tbcinseivcs 'Maori,' and can nnderstand tho New Zealand speech.” Ho quotes 
Mr. Percy Smitli's theory (but witliont refenmeo) "that tho ancestors of tiic Maori 
" cmigrntcfl from the Society Islands and RfU’olnnga about .lOt) years ago. It seems 
" likely enough, however, that previous immigrants Inul gone 1>cfore them. One remnant 
" of these, tho new almost extinct Moriori, colonised tho Chatham Islands." The daily 
life of tho Maori is fully desorihed, with accounts of his food and his nniiinorof ohtaining 
it, of his canoe and lionse huilding, of his clothing, and of his tattooing ; of this last art 
tlio author sf^ys, "Among the many Icgonds concerning their doini-goil a certain 

" story tells how he showcxl them the way to tattoo hy puncturing tho muzzle of a dog, 
" whence dogs went with hlack muzzles us meu see them now. For many gonci-utious 
" tho patterns out and pricked on the human face and IhmIv were faithful imitations of 
“ what wore hcliovod to l>o Maui's designs. They wore composed of straight linos, 
" angles, and cross cuts. Later, tho hero Matnora taught a more graceful stylo, wbiob 
" dealt in curves, spirals, volutes, and scroll work. Apart from the legend (a full 
" aeoount of wliich the anther gives on p. 62) it is a matter of reasouablo cortitudo that 
" the Mmirics brought tattooing with them from Polynesia." Their marking imple- 
inonts and observniuM! in connection witli the operation wore virtually tho same as those 
of tirc'ir tropical lirnthers. The inspimtimi " of the pattern, whether on worn! or skin, 
" may l>c found in the spirals of sea shells, the tracery on the skin of lizards and the 
" luii'k of trees, and oven, it may 1»e, In the curious lluting and natural scroll work on the 
" tall cliffs of eideareouH clay eallctl 

Of their Pas or entrenched villages, and of tiicir mode of u'arfaro, tho author gives 
a full and graphic descTiption ; ho partlcnhuly mentions tho throwing of darts and stones 
hy menus of the whip stick ffgurod in Vol. XXIK. of tho .Tonrnal of this Institute. 
" Witii tlio help of these, wooilcn spatrs cotdd he thrown more than one hnmlred 
" 3 nrds, r.iid rod-hot stones could Ik* hurled over tho [Hillt.siules among the riish-thatelietl 
" hilts of an u8sanlto<l village." 

Ppon the subject of the de«iulcnec of tho native race, it is pleasing to find the 
siilijcct tn>ated from a (Kunmon-souse standpoint, without sounding the niissioiniry note 
of the white mail's vices." Thu author traces this decadence to their partial civiliza¬ 
tion. " It Inis mined the cHicat!}’of their trilml system witliont rcpiueiiig it with any 
" e<[iml mom] force and industrious stimiilns. It has doprivc4l them of the main 
" excitement of their live.s—tribal wars—and given them no spur to exertion by way 
" of substitute. Every man was a soldier, and under the perpetual stress of jiossiblo 
" war had to tie a trained, (Mdf-denynig athlete. The jms w'cre, for defensive reasons, 
built on tho highest, and therefore tho healthiest, positions." “ The trilies," he says, 
'* still hold laud in common, and much of It. They might lie very wealthy landloi-ds If 
“ they carctl to lease their estatca on Uie best terms they could bargain for ; they could 
" lie rich fanners if they carod to ma.4tcr the scienro of fanning ; they might bo healthy 
men and women if they would accept tho teachings of sanitary science." The cue 
my of ho|>o is that lately the (»ovcrnmout " has reorganisotl tho native schools, where 
" the children are being taught sanitary liawous ; and, better still, the Maori youths are 
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“ awakeuiug to the ami plight «f their pcoplo,” UiuUt tho hciuliug of “Tho Miiort ami 
the Uuacon,” wo Imvo tho uativo'a itlca, of the Univeise, his mythology, liis logemls ami 
myths, hichi<liiig that of the g]'c.tt Honil aii<l tlin origin of llie liiminu nu'u ; uml we tim 
tohl how thoso inytiis were Imiuloil down fmm father t<o son in priestly families hy im-ans 
of sacroil colleges. Tho system of tapn iwnX untru are fully dcscrilnsl, followod hy ihe 
eoi’cmonios in councctioii with death and httriiil. 

Tho cirrly intorconrac hotwcon native iiml white man i.s one long elnvplor of horrors, 
lly the introiliiction of the ritio aloiiu ^Mmtweon the years IKIH ami IS^IS at least a 
fourth of tho raco jKsrisheil.” Tho way to lietter days, however, was hoing paved, first 
hy “ the whulei-s, wlio scttlc<l at viirioiis points along tho coast, ohitHy from Cook's 
“ Straits southward to Fovoaiix Straits, ami who wore engaged in what is known as 
“ ahorc-wlmling ” ; and secoudly, hy the missionaries, who “ were slowly winning their 
“ way through respect to influence in iho Northern ((imrtcr." ft remained, however, for 
Kdwurd Gibbon Wakefield to lay the foundation stone of the Colony liy furcing (ho 
Colonial OHicc to aimux New ^eidaml. **Iii June Captain Hobson of the Royal 
“ Navy was directcol to go to the Huy of Islands, armed with a dormant commission 
“ anthorising him to annex all or part, of Now Zealand, and to govern it in the name of 
** Her Majesty, and on •faminry 1840 ho stepped on shore at Kororarekii. It is from 
“ this point, or rather from tho signing of (ho treaty of Waitaiigi in May of (he same 
year, that tho history of Now Zealand as a portion of the Rritisli Kminro begins." 
The next fourteen chapters give a complete history uf the Colony fnnn Uiis [lertod to 
tho present day. 

The work is well illustrated, and the tail pieces are from sp4><.'iinci]s of native 
carving. It is a pity, however, (hat in tho illiisliution facing evident a 

mistake shoiitcl have boon overlooked as calling the stern ]inst of a eanoo a ** proa*," 
more especially as tho author further on in tlic U’ork figures a stern ])ost from the Brilish 
Museum collection, hut without ucknowIcNlginent. On jHige 4<) ntiother clerietil oiroi 
appeal's, wlierc the aiitlior sjieaks of wothvr-^tj^ptarl shell as being useil for deeonitive 
pnr|)Oscs, instead of huVuitU shell. These, however, niti hiit miiinpoiiiint hloinislios in a 
work of very high merit, which can he read with intoi‘(>st alike by the general render 
and the antljro|»ologist. .1. IC.-l* 


99 


Siam. Young:. 

Tht Khujdow of Me IWfoir Hohr: lithuj Sketchen of Ihf DoutvHtw amf 
lirliffious ]tUr9 anti CrrcmoHics of the Siainrsr. Hy Ernest Y«nnig, with illus¬ 
trations by R. A. Norbnry, U.C.A. Westminster; .\rebihiild Constable & Co., 
U)0() (now Oil.) 8vo, pj>. xiv 4* 3119. I'riee (>«. 

Tiic title of Mr. Young's book is iierlmps sunu'wliat niisloadiiig. 'I'ho work dts-s 
not in ix'ality give any gonenil uceonnt of Siam, or of the races inimbiting it. The 
“ City of tho Y'ellow Uols?,” would have been nmre np]>lirab)cs as it is a deserijitioii, 
plca.suutly ami accurately written, of tbe city of Haiigkok and (he general everyday life 
of (ho Siamese in it, with iiistrnctive (dmpters on their niligioiis ceixmoiiics iind tlnur 
customs and idens. On these subjects (he work is deeidedly vtilnaldc ; Mr. Young had 
eonsidcruble opjawtunities for olwcrving and ixeordiiig the ways and thouglils of the 
(leople when residing as an officer of tbe hslncnlion I)o))arlnient in Haiigkok. The 
unfbur is not without hninour aud that kindly appre<;iaiiou 4if (he light side of life wliicdi 
is necessary to all who would understand life in lndo>China. In a series of einqiters 
the main events in the life uf a son of the people an> recorded, from his birth to his top¬ 
knot cutting, bis scbooling, liis temptations and iudiilgenees, bis merit making at the 
moiiastcry, his marriage, his easy-going manluxHl largely dejiciidcnt on an encrgelm wife 
who very literally is his licttor half, until the dav when the prii'sts are .summoned tu 
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porforro tiic last ritnj>, ntxl (Iio InAt I'cnitiniing aMhex ni'c plnc'cd in the fumily uniH. A 
cliaptiM* iH <{cvo(o<l to nuc]illii.Hin hh pnu'timl in Sintn, nml some very cogent reinnrks 
Oixnr in >i c'hiiphT on ^^Tlie Ti-mplcs,” irgunling the extent to which the teachhigti of 
BikMIih 111*0 cori'Upte<l unil iniAnn<)(*i'Mr.ooil among the innjority of Kr>>cii]|cil BiiddhiAtA. 
C'liKikciI in tlio PAH lungimgc, which, to the majority of Kiamexc, conveya jnst ag nuicli 
IU 4 the Latin liturgy of the Roiiiuii church iloes to the niiijority of its ilevotoes, the gi-uiid 
precopt.H of UikMIiu nni rohlied of that simple Uiroetneag which co)igtitiit 4 nt their great 
cimrin, with tlic rcjnilts which are iiioviliihle among a simple ami crcilnlong (icople. 
The essentials of the groat fonmior's teai;hingH are too often lost in a nnuse of tntditions 
uml gnperstitions. <»r swainpoil by the remains of tlio ohl nat or spirit woi-ship of 
iialo-C'htiia, which is still very much alive in all the races of tite great poninsniu. 
Uinler the hemlitig of ** Religious Ceremonies" the author gives an account of many 
iiitorcsiiiig enstonis, ami i-ccoimis some; of the miracnlons stories which arc tliodelight of 
tlio Kasteni niiml. The last two chapters «»f the iiook are hanlly as well stored with 
matter as the rest, the chapter on “ The Kle})hants *' heing especially incngre considering 
the inU!i*e 8 t of the snlgetit. Mr. Norhnry’s wash drawings, with wliicli the l>ook is 
eopionsly illustrated, are very clianniiig, and give with great Iriilh the spirit of the 
scones alioni Bangkok. The ]»ctwiml-ink drawings maybe accused of Iwiiig a trifle 
heavy in ilotail, but ni’c full of life, ami add greatly to iho inlcivst of the lHH>k for the 
ordinary rea«lcr. H. W. S. 


West Africa. 

S/fuliet. By Mary II. Kingsley. Mecoml edition. 
Miicmilinn, 1901. Pp. xx.xii, 507. Price 7s. (if/. 


Kingrsley. 


London : 



Beforo Miss Kingsley mat!© her fatal voytigo to South Africa she arraiigenl for the 
issue of a fresh mlition of the volume which had contained the ©xprossion of much 
of her later tlioiigliC on West African siihjcuts. The important additions now mtulc 
pmotically represent her latest couclngions. Tlicy consist of the Ilihbtrt Icctitro on 
African Tmiv utnl Jlr/it/ion d<flivcred in 1K5)7; |)ortion8 of articles in the Aloniiui; 

.July IHJIH, on ll'cjit African Propertt/\ a lecture on ImpcrialitiH taking 
up tljo points of Mr. Wallace’s paper on The Seamy Sitle of JmpvrUttmn of 
.Tnno iKfW; and her lecture on Imperialism in IVcsl Africa given in Lomlon, 
February BKK), jiistliel'ore she started. 'I'lio woll-kiiown Oxfoiil lecture wtis au earnest 
ami striking cHbrt. to sketch the fiindmnental limjs of native hellcfs am) laws, ami to 
shoa* how the two, tlic spiritual ami the practical, are necessarily intertwined ; .it 
opened the eyes of ni'iiiy ami mnphnsUed the “great human importaiico of the study 
of the religion, laa’s, and social status of the Africnn native." Tliis study was 
continued in the Post's articles (hero misplaced m xo duto), which dcii) with several 
triltes hut (diietly with tho “true negro," a ntce for whiclt Miss Kingsley had a gi*eat 
ailmiratlon. 1101*0 should he noted, in coiiiicclion with rticont deplonihlo attempts in 
West Africa to gain the “gohhm stool,” tho explanation—too sliort—of “Ancestral 
“ proiHjrty coimcvtcil with the oflico of Iloadmunship, the St<»ol as tho Iriie negroes 
“ call it, tho Cap ns It is called in the wrctikitge of the kingdom of Kongo." The 
uceil for the nmlcrstanding spirit and tlio seeing eye in dealing with natives, to strongly 
insisted on by Miss Kingsley, was never better oxompHKcd than In (his instance. 
Her last discourse in London, inthnod with tho same ]>rinciplo, is an iin|NU(stoucd plea 
for governing the West African colouioR by an enlightened ovcrlordsliip which shall 
recognise the native customs and sense of right ami wrong, giving them lilierty, justice, 
and representation in the forms suited to them ; alwvo all impressing tho sncrodne>>s 
of keeping wonl ami oath, well uiulerstooil by the “untutored miml.” Illustrations 
of the tribal systems and of secret societies, as well as of the difficulties In- getting 
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tnio informntioii should voiidor the Inst puj^os of this discourito of inmdi jiiton*}*t to 
anthropologists as to others. 

To make room for tho new maltor, the npiieiulicos by the Cointc do Cnrdi and 
Mr. Hnrfonl are left out hi tho prCKout edition. Mr. (Jeorgo Macmillan writes uu 
introductory notioo of the laincnt-e<l aiilhorcss, ehunictcrised by iaj<tQ and feeling, in 
wbinh ho prints a romarkiiblo letter written by her on the way to (b»pe Town to 
a native gcnticnmn in LilHwia, begging him, on his side, to inako knownthat there 
“ is un African law and an African cnllnre; that tho .\l'iiean has iiistitutiuiis and 
“ a state form of ids own.” In her miml the African has also his duties lowanis the 
Empire. A good ]»ortnut luhams the volnmc. E. 'p. S. 


AMca: Ashanti. Freeman. 

Trarrh aud Life ht A»haiili and Jaman. Uy U. Austin Eii'Oimin. West- 4^1 
minster: Arch. Constublu ^ Co., IH<)S. ?p. *>'>!, alKini 100 illuKtratious, and IUI 
2 maps. Price 21s. 

This Imok should ho widely reiul at tho ]ircsont. time, when recent, events in Ashanti 
are fresh in the memory. It has. however, it more permanent value, us the untlior. 
Dr. Freeman, has given, with considerable snceess, an accomit of the eonniry, the life, 
the dress und itersonnl ornaments of tho ^tcoplc, and has followed this by a rfitMinial 
tho historiciU facts connected with Ashanti, and the results of Urilish isdiry ihero. 
Theie is n good chapter on tho subject of malnriu, and tinally one on tlie eoinmeiviat 
]»ossibilities of tbu country. 

Tlio iiitoresi of tho book to nnthropohigists is, that the oi^torlunity t<» snidy tho 
iiitci'osting and remarkable pi'ople has almost, comph'tely passed, owing to the alHtliiion 
of native rule. ** llenceforwm-d thoir raligioiis rites will Im porfoinnisl in sevrol,aiid 
'* tbeir laws udmiiiistcnsl secretly or replaced by (Iiokc of (he while iiuui, while the 
** ilistinctivo arts of the country hitherto mainly fostei'cd hy the muguitii-euce of the 
'* court, niul the love of goi^oous display on the {Utrt of tho royal |H;rsonnges and (diicfs, 
“ finding no occasion for tJieir oxcrcist*, must iiicvirably die out.” 

NVe do not possess much literutinv on the subject of Ashanti, Howdich (1X19) and 
Colonel A. n. Ellis being practically tho oidy two writers who have done jnsiiee to the 
subject. 

The work is profiisoly and well illustmted by dnin’ings mmh> by (be untlior, and 
from photographs, which are oxcclleritly reprodueisl. 

This iKiok needs fun-cfnl reading, beennse a great deal of interesting uiithro|K>]ogiuiil 
detail is scatteied (hiYUighout its |Nig(>s, Iticorpomteil in tho aoroiint of the journeys and 
tho various palat'ors in which tho author was engaged; hence, unless care is taken 
much that is of vultio is apt to l»o missed. 

In describing Kmiiassi, Dr. Fi*eomHn says, that amongst the numerous objects of 
interest there were none that matlc a greater impression iijion him or s<>emcd more 
signifieant tiinn the sculptures with which most of the better class houses were adorncHl. 
Tho hut which he occupicil presented varieties of every uxtinijde of lueliiteeturnl 
ornament met with in the town. These sculptures may lio divided into three classes, 
first, simple incised pattoru on fiat siirfnce.s ; sccotul, designs in low relief; third, 
{Hirforatcd designs on fretwork. Thu incised oriinnients were uot numerous, geuerully 
simple ill chnnu-ter and executed iu red clay ; tho ntiscil designs were more elalHU-ate, 
some indeed extremely intrientu, ami were nscsl in two ways. Executed iu red clay and 
iu comparatively simjdo forms, they were used to ouriuh the fronts of the bases of bouses, 
the lower mcndicrs.of walls, or tlie dies of pilasters. In more eomplex forms they were 
employed in panels in the middle members of walls, in friexos, in interior dados, and in 
tympana or gable ends. The third variety, tho perforated or fretted ornaments, were 
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ithiiost exclusively iiscul in one fonn of house constnietioii. In the bettor cluss of houses^ 
the front, instoiul of l»uiug entirely ojmjii, whs eloswl nl cnch end, by ibis latticework, of 
very elcgaut ilenign, llte central |»art only licing o|)cu. In some coses the central 
opening was quite narrow, forming merely a iloorwny pf onltnary width, while in others 
a (H>m|tarnlivcly small space at each end was finis closod in, the greoter |)Art of the 
lion>o remaining open in front. The most coinmoii motives in these designs were, 
1, the spiral or volnfo: 2, a kidney-Iiku form derived from the volute; 3, the cirdo 
(rather rare); *1, the xigxag; 5, a form somewhat like the stone nrrow-hotul, so 
eotninonly used as an oniament by the Ilaurna, Somlaiiose, and Arabs; and various 
rectangular and other forms, which the author was not able to classify. These various 
oitiameuts are well illnstntted in the text. 

Though not dealing with the subject of fetish with the same debut as the late 
Miss ivingsicy, Dr. P'roemuii has some int.ci'oaling information on iIuh snhjoet, as 
also upon the music, the Hidiitntiens and the dunces of the people ; and the dress, 
too, ami manners and customs, and method of life are all siifticiciitly olucklated. 

A tow of the i)coplo*s folk-stories are given, as, for instance, “ The Crow and the 
Viilliire” (p. 2H4). 

On p. 331 there is a very interesting illustratinn of a “ Saffi ** or clnii'in, written for 
the author by the Alinani of lb>iiliikii, to ensiia* safe return to the iMSist and sniiscipiciit 
gixat rnrtnno. It is very like the idiurms ii«eil in the Kgyplian Soudan and on the ICast 
Cmist, ns well as, we believe, in Arabia. 

[)r. Freemun says there scorns to lie a geiicml agreement among all imtions, civilised 
and barbarous, that the bnman Isnly, as rnrned out by nature, is a crude, iinfiniKlied 
pmductioii, distinctly lucking in oniamontal qualities, and requiring corbiiii artiHuiid 
toaciies to bring it up to tbo retptirod stan«hml of beauty. For this reason, in Africa 
tattooing is in vogue, anil tlic people make use of tbreo kiials of markings. First, true 
tattoo marks ; second, plain iiiuisioiis into the skin ; tbinl, raised cicatrices. The first 
of these is very mro, however. 

It is interestiiig to notice that amongst the Ang-)a\vs it is enstomtiry to distinguish 
certain iiiombers of the family hy chaructoristie face marks—the elder of twins, for 
instaneo, Iwing distinguished by an oblique lino passing downwanls from the ala of tlic 
nose. And among.st tlio Gniinxi the slaves have as a mark a series of throe broad lines 
mdhithig from the outer angle of each eye in mldition to tlio ordinary three linos on the 
face, which are almost universal in Contral Africa. 

There arc some very interesting remarks with regard to immc«. For instance, any 
remarkable cinnimstnnee connected with a child’s birth will lie commciuoratoil by an 
mldcd name; twins racoivo additional names setting forth the (leualiarity of their birth 
and dilfcrciiUatiag them into male and female, elder and younger ; a posthiiinons child 
is distingnisUol by the added name, Dokn. As the child grows up, some porsomd 
pc<!uliariiy may give rise to an added name, or a name may be given to indicate the 
social status, as Kolfi Donkor,” moftutng Ku!Ii the foreign slave (in this cose tUo 
“ Koffi ” wouhl coimnemomte the day of purchase, not the day of birth). Then names 
occur very commonly which can be regarded only as utekuames, although they become 
after a lime the recognised names of the persons to whom they are given. Among 
Hausas and other foreigners in the Gold Coast territories the namce generally indicate 
riic place of birtli; as, for example, Yusnfu Dandaura (Ynsnf or Joseph of Daura- 
Da-n*Daura, meaning a sou or native of Daura), &c. 

These remarks must suffice to show the interesting nature of this volume. 

V\'c arc glad to notice that the Imman sacrifices are thought to lie greatly exaggerated, 
the author romarking that every skull seen was put down to “a sacriHcc,’* ns also all 
legal executions. H. W. F. 
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Anthropologry. 

Urgrxe.itichle dv.r Kultur. By 
iumI *134 Mucks hi tlio toxt. 
Price 18«. 


Schurtz. 

Dr. II. Scliurlx. P|>. xiv, wllh 2.'J jil. 

Lcipxig: BiMiognipliisdics liislitiit, 1900. lUZ 


Dr. Scliiim lias wriltcii » work which is worthy of his roptUaiion. Ilis history of 
civilisation supplies a distinct want; it deals with the origin of fmde and iiidnslry, with 
primitive art, sociologyf religion, and science, and with the canses of national progress 
and iloulino. It is clear that no man can cover this grotnid single-lmiidcd. Dr. .Suhiiri;^ 
has Itoen umuKingly industrious ; hU work is in tio sense a eoinpilnlion ; hnt ho would 
ho the first to (uhnit that ho has had to redy on tJic ix^snlts attained hy others in many 
piu'ts of the field covered hy the Ixjok. Uiifortnnntely ho ha.>< given ns no refcixmciai 
and no )i.'<t of authorities ; wo are theroforo often in the dark as to the authorship of a 
theory or a stalcinent and the fonndatinn on which it stands. Where, as in the dis¬ 
cussion on the origin of tnarriuge, Dr. ijclinrtx mentions his aiilhorily.—K. Woicnnaixk 
—the im])ortunco of whose cnticlsiu of Morgan's iheories he has over>ralcd, the render 
can form an opinion for himself wilhont much difficulty. Where the thet»ry, as often 
Iiappons, takes the form of an npoilcietie assertion, the general reader, to whom the Isstk 
will also appeal, cannot pursue the snhjiHst if he will, and cannot tell liuw far there is 
unthority for the views expressed. Both a good classified IdKItognijdiy and a fair 
immhor of refcronce^ slionld he athlcd in u fntiire edition. 

The.so urroi's of judgment are, so to speak, external. It is of more iinportaiiee that 
there is a certain lack of cicnrncss in the treulnieni, or perhaps, we slionld say, an alwanice 
of dolinitions. We reml, for exninplc, on p. that rciichism is, properly speaking, 
the worahip of a chance olijoct. Ketichism is a term aetiiully nsctl in mure (lian one 
sense ; it may, indeed, he douhted whether the primitive savnge ever docs worship a 
ehaiieo ohjcct wilhoiil regarding it as the aliode of a spirit, hut it is orieti iiiidersiood tu 
nican this ; further, fetichism, as Sehnrtz says, is hy no means the same everywhere. It 
is theroforo (piile clear that, for the general reader at any rate, the tena slnnild lie cdmirly 
explained, even if, which is very desirahlc, its use is not, in the iaieresis of mniuul 
intclligihiliiy, rostrietCHl to one class of religions pheiiomeim. 'I'liesu are, however, 
sreall {mints. Un the whole Dr. Schurtx's Isiok nmy be eoinnicmhs) unreservedly ; not 
only will it interest the general reader anil give him an insight into prohlems tliat have 
so far not presented themselves to his niimi, it will he a wcdcoinc nddilioii to the Hhrary 
of the unthropolugist. Some portions of the book, whieh deal with fields in wliieli 
Dr. Sehnrtis has s|tccia]i/.cd, are nntnrnlly more authorilative than others. But even in 
dealing with those sniijccts which he has not s|ici'ially unnle liis own. Dr. .Sehiirt/. has 
hceii able to avoid the {ntfalls whhdi heset the way. 

Kngland is far Itchiud oilier countries in works of tliis sort: periia{is that is why 
atitliro{)ology is not yet rcgtiixled hy the Ciovernment as a hraiieh of investigation that 
should receive sn{i{>ort from the national exchciiue.r. A work of this kind in lOnglish 
might do much to raise antliro{»ology to its proper place in this country. N. W. T. 


Brigrham. 

By W. T. Brigham, A.M. 


103 


Pacific. 

.-in Index fo the Ixhuuh of the Pueijic Orenii. 
llouulnin, 1900. -Ito., 170 ]»p. and 2A maps. 

This new {mhlicatioii of the DiiX'ctor of the Beriiiee Paimlii Bisho]> Mnsenai at 
Ilonolnlu is deseriliod ns a liainUnmk tu the chart iiiion the walls of the niiiseiiin, hut its 
utility will iussiirodly not lie contineil within such narrow iHiiinds. It is intended to 
assist those who arc cngHgtal in tho study of Paeifif; ethnology to locate with {>reeision 
llio multitudinous groups of islands and atolls which the onlitiury iiilns cannot attempt 
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to rogiMtor. Wlioii it U incutioncd that tho index contAins considerably more tbaii 
3,000 namos, it u'ill l>o seen limt tlic niMlior’s task liius been by no {neniis a light one. 
Kimllay’s vnltiublc Directories of tlio North and South Pacific cover thesiunu ground and 
more, blit they are cxjicusive and primarily writton for tho use of navigators, Jt thus oftou 
h»pi>Gii8 that they give much iiiforinatiou which those who consult iheiu for purely ethno¬ 
graphical piir|>uscs do not I'Ofjiiii'e, and (licir charts arc unnecessarily elaborate for purposes 
of spccnly rurcrotico. The simplicity of Professor Brigham's maps is one of the many 
lulvantagcs of the Index, for tho eye is not wearied hy a muss of finely printed names 
obscuring tho ono or two which form tho olijcct of one's search. All tho nm|[>s have 
been compiled from tho best available material, Admiralty charts, Ac., but finality has 
mitumlly not 1)cen attempted, for until exact surveys of tlio whole region have been 
comjdoted the ]K)sitions of many islands cannot bo given with certainty. Tho author 
makes a wise protest against the notion Unit publication of useful mailer sliould bo 
constantly dcfoiTcd in the hu|>u of achieving perfect knowledge ; wero such a system 
lulopted, progress would, its he truly says, lie indefinitely delayed. The orthography of 
imlivo names is a perpetual source of dilficulty, and it is hero i>erha|)s that students of 
language might l>u most inclined to join issue with Ib-ofcKSur Brigham. But here again 
wc may snpi>osu that porfection is not attainable, and the modesty with which possible 
shortcomings in orthogiiipliy luo iliscoiiuUMl in the prufiico niiist do iiiiich to disann 
criticism. It will probably bo imaiiimonsly conceded that the author Inn* taken the only 
satisfactory course with I'ogard to iiomciiclatiire, in reverting to native names whci'ovcr 
such can bu jirovoil u> exist, and in their default lulopting tho name given by tho first 
discovci*or. If wc are not mistaken this is the principle for which Dr. Von Ijuschan, of 
Berlin, has always so strenuously cootciidcd ; nud with its general luloption, names like 
**Sam)wii’li IslainU” and “ New Mecklenburg" must disappciw fmm tho map in favour 
of (lawuii and New Iruland. 

'I'liu inrnrmation in tho indc.x is coiiiinoil to essential facts, and its clinracicr will l»o 
ImsI tindcrstcMMl from an example taken at random :— 

liii.viiKiXK, easternmost of tlio l.cc'Waid group of llio Smiioty islands, disc;overud 
by Cook, July 1761); 20 miles in cirvinnfcruin'e, dividcil nt high water into 
llnalicinc mii and ffualioiuu ili. Population, 1,1(K). it>" I'/ 30^ S., 
lo9”01'l.rW. SO. 

Here tho rcmior may (<H»k under tho licuding Sttcirlif fstunUK for the general 
history of the group, and at Map 20 for the actual position of tho Island. As an 
oxamplo of tho tboninghnoss with wliich the author copes with dilTicuUios of pro- 
nnneiat ion, another oxamplo, also taken at rantlom, may Ihj (piotcd. For tho general 
rciulcr tliti island spelt f-VciVi but proiioiinml Thil/ua is tikuly to jirovo a source of 
coiifiisiou : tho cross-rcfereuce is duly given, so that the diHiciiUy, jiroluibly creiilod in 
the fii'st instance by missionaries, is at once obviated. 

The Introduction, of some 30 pages, provides a short history of Pacific discovery 
from the early 16th century onwards, with some important remarks on oceanogmphy, 
on flora and fauna, ethnology, tho whaling industry, missions in their relation to the 
native races, cnnuilNilism, religion, laugimgo, and on the partition of the Pacific hy tho 
Powers, tho whole iutonded to give tho geucral render a concise notion of the physical 
constitution and the ot*ou|>auts of tho vast region with which the index deal.s. At tho 
ciu) of most Hcetioim is a short bibliography, making it easy for those who wish to do so 
to pursue their studies further. It should be added that thi’ougboiit tlio liouiids of (hu 
Pimific arc taken to l>o on the north 30*^ N., on the cost 105° W., oil tho south 55° S. 
oil tlic west 130° K.-; tho reasons for this definition will lie found in tho 2 >roface. To 
those, and they are many, who read much in hooks of voyages and travels Professor 
Brigham’s work will bo a veritable god.Hend. Even the laziest reader can now, without 
cousnltiug heavy atlases and cumbrous books of reference, find out his boariugs ami 
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rciili«c exactly where ho is, Dofii;iciicios ihcru muy he ni llu’se iisel'iil hiH. 

It- niiist lie remcmhiTod tlmt the hook is pi’orossctlly only u priiiier: as Oio aiilhnr 
i-efiiarks, the primer must coiao heforo the roalcr^ ami if it eJeai-s the |Milh hy jfivinjf 
fur just ci'ittcisui it will not Iiavtj lieeu ortcreil iti vain. Hy Its various pul»- 
lications, of which the present is u worthy <sxsuuplet llic Uisln>p Miisemn is (•stiihlishin;' 
a claim on the gratitude nf all studciiis of the uthiioloi;y of the Pituiiic Islands. 

C). il. 1). 


Folklore: Scotland. Campbell. 

SHjtffitlitiomt of thr llit/ltlan(h am! Islttmlit of Sfothimi ; roHiftnl tttfirrti/ 
from Oral Sisarerx. Ily tlohii (irt'^orsiMi Cainpladlt .Mini.'>ler of 'J’irif. lU i 
iilas);nw : Miuds'huso iV: Sons, litOO. Kvo, pp. iilH. PreKUifial hy llu' }'itlilishei>>. 

In (his work is iinhlishcd ihe lirsi inst)ilnn*nl of (lie iiialeniils collectitl hy the 
Into Minister of Tiree, after u'hose death (he >s»ok was nntriisliil to an etiilor, who 
reinuins anoiiynunis. This is n<»t in itself an uhjuction, hii( it xvoKld have hecn well 
to infonn the roulur whether the work is pnhiished as Mr. (hiiiiplMill left it, iiinl, if mil, 
how far Iho rus)K>iisibility of the editor exteiuls. If, In the ahseneo of any ddinitu 
staleinoiit, wu may assnmo (he former, we min only ro^ret that Mr. Cainphvll did not, 
in the ease of the talcs, give more preeiso details as to sonn'es ; it would have hecn 
adviaahle also to loculiso thorn and Ihe supurstiliuns inoiv lU’ciiralely than Inis Wen ilono 
hy tho author, who remarks : Thu hulicfs of ono district do not dillur essvnlially from 
those of Aiiothor.’* Ki’cu wore tliis tnic, the local variations of cnstoin are always 
imjiortant. 

Tho greater part of this volinno is devulod to fuirics and similar Udngs, hni ilie 
term fairy is iinderstocMl in a wider souse; tho silhcltvam arc of all sizes, from dwarf 
to giant; mo far from being beantifnl they rrcipicntly have some |k.tsoiiuI defect; the 
whirlwind, commonly roganled as tho witch’s chariot, is hero “the jH-vplo's pull* of 
wind”: atid like witches in other conotries they are kept at hay hy strong (hIoui's. 
Somewhat curiously Imndmilla ore protcctwl from tlicm by being tornod z/c/iro/, sunwise; 
elsewhere the left turn is commoner in countondmnns. 

Among ariimal sii|K‘rst<tious wo read of tho king oUor, who is not, however, nil 
white, as is usually’ tho emso; tho one white spot is the only vulueruhlt! one. In 
Siithcrlaiiil tho otter king is staled to lie ivliite (^Folklorf: I. vi, and lliis 

agrees with the heliof found far outside the limits uf Kuropc that the king of n 
sfiecics is white. Thu white uniinal is the favourvtl rictim over a wide area. Serponts 
and chmk-ljcotles are incixdlessly killcil ; the duiiglicetlc, as in Scaiaiiiiiiviu and 
Goraainy, is spared ; in Scotland there is nothing reconled to eonnei'l it with the 
cult of Thor, 

Of tho many other interesting facts tho following are siHJcinicns :—In a hoat, ohjeirts 
arc not to he called hy the same names us on shore : in Skye tires liglited un headlands at 
the hcgiiining of winter arc iKsIteved to attract the herrings, jnsi as the tires of Xovomhor 
.'Jill at Hastings; mooting “plain sokHl” people is iinliieky ; wc lind swiin-naildrns and 
seiihpeople ; the rat'cirs nest conrnins a magic stone ; and menstrual blood is a pro- 
pliylactiu against tlio evil eye. The more eolleetions of this sort we gel liic licttcr will 
IfO tho venliet of all who read (Ids interesting Imok ; and those who Uiuk at the tpicslion 
more from the scieiitilic |K)int of view will echo ihu wish. N. NV. T. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris. 

SoMtunirr tU'g Vrin’rit-ot'rlmn.e de In Sraiter dn 20 juin 1001. inti 

Lai S<K!let 6 jM!fe|)Lo le priiici|KJ «rinii'conlerence iuloriwitloimlo pour ululilir lUU 
nnobiUlio^Ripliic tuithropulugiquu u hi coii(lil-i<m tpio coito bibliogniphiosolt iiuldpeuchiuto 
do tontc siutrc piibltciitioii. 

iVI. Tliiot prdiioitto doK objctH provciuint d’liiic stailion pr^bistoriqiic de P^^ioqiie 
turdciioisdoiiiio a Wairhiis (Oiicu). DiKciiHitioii: MM. Atgier, Tate, Tliicnllcn. 

M. lu Dr. F. Kcgimiilt faiit iiiio coininiiiiicntioii Kiir lo femur ; ainprciiKo iliaique, 
uiiglc dll col. 

M. le Mur([uiH do Cacapieray «Io Lonno prusciito dcs jdiotogniphieai ot des pIcooK do 
lai Nourullo Oiiitieo niiglabo. Diiseu^iou : MM. TatOf Algior» Thiciilloii, Sanson^ 
trKcli^iw, ZaborowskI, Vcnieiiii, Ixsjeimc. 

M. IbuiLUuiuaMir fail, uiio commiiiiicatioii Hitr don luodiHciitions nqiiolctliqiicn den 
(>n lotign dll mcaibro nnpcrioiir dau8 Di^miplcgie iiiruiUilo. Dinounmoii : MM. Maiiouvricr, 
Kegiiaiilt. 

M. Foujii : Dccouvorlu d'liiio scptilliiru ii^oMdiiipio :i IVoxloa (Seine ot Oixo) nvoc 
gincunoiit do kHox atiN iiloiit4»iii‘n. 

Somnntire de* Prtters-rerhnMX <fc lu Swnce du 4 jnitlci 1901. 

Pi'6<onhitioun.—M. A. de Mortillct: Objeto tortiaircs dn Cantal. 

M. Lavillo : Vane caiiaqite ot silex taillcn dc8 onviruns do lleanvuiH. 

M. 1*. do Mortillct: Dent d'iSlophiuit ot coup do iming cbollucn dii Ve-sinct. 
DincUieiion : M. A. do Mortillct. 

M. ZaborowHki: Portraits do foinmcs do la Vendoo dos Deux- Sevres ct do la Vienne. 
Diseusslou : MM. A. do Mortillct ct Scblllot. 

ComniiiiiicatioiiR.—Mine. Alc.xaiidni Myriul: Los Mantras aux Indcs. Discussion : 
MM. GarnauU, Atgicr, ZalMarowski, Kcguaull. Mine. Myrinl. 

Itf. Vves Guyot: .Stir les Vaaipcns, race alKirigenedc PAfrique dii Slid. DUcussion : 
MM. Vcineau, Zabornwski. 

M. U. 11. Mntliows : Organisation <los tribns altorigenos do PAnstralio. 

M. Poinmurol: La fete dos bnindons ot lu dicii Gninnus. 


Anthropological Institute. 

At the invitation of Mr. and Mr.-*. Edge- Q 0 


Proceedings. 

Summer lixcursion^Awyxe. 22, 191)1. 

Partington tbo Institute visited Park Hall, Groat liardlicM, to study Mr. Edge- 
Partiiigtoii’s ctlinograpbical eollcctious. After lunch the president proposoil a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Edge-Partiiiglon for tlieir hospitality, which was curried 
by auclamnliun. The party tlien procecdc.l to inspect the uolloctious under the gnidauco 
of Mr. I'slgc-Piirtington, who uatlod attoiUion to tho various points of interest. 

K-etruordiHary Meeting^ June 2.'j, 1991. Prof. A. C. Iluddon, F.U.S., president in 
the uhair. 

Dr. \V*. II. IL Rivers ruml a paper, illiistmtcil by lantern slides, on “The Ctdonr 
Sense of llio Nativc-s of Upper Egypt,” Tho paper wiw dhscussoil by Prof. Sully, Miss 
PengoUy, and Messrs. MacDoiigall, Islridgc Greou, C. S. Myers, and W. H. Winch. 

A paper by Mr. llasil Thuinpson on “ Tho l^ativcs of Savage Island ” was takon 
ns road. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Dr. Rivera for his pai>or. 


C'emc/io« —Mas, 1901—90, lino 11 from l>ottom, read “collected by Miss Owen 
and presented by her . . .” Lino 6 , for “ Ynao ” road “ Inao.” 


Printed by Ktbb asd Spottiswoodb. His Majesty's PrioUrs, East HanUng Street, B.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt. With Plate I-J. Petrie. 

An Eff7/ptuni Khony Statuette of a Negreu. Uy \V. M. Kllmlers Petrie, IH*? 
Kdvrftrda Ptofesaor of Egyptology »t UiiiTcrsity College. lUl 

The ability of the Kgyjitlaus lit expressing the chariMitcristicM of a race is well 
known, and It has never been better shown than in this statuette. 'L'ho fignro is carve<l 
in ebony and highly polished ; it is of the size bore shown. Tlio original motivo is 
that the girl has before her a monkey walking upright with a tray on its head ; the 
marks of the edge of the tmy are seen on the breasts and uteruum; the hands of the 
girl were occupied in steadying the tray. The Hguro of tlio monkey is, however, by an 
inferior hand, and it is. ihoreforo, omitted hero in order to show the girl's figure hotter. 

The race is that of the negroes of the upper Nile, who wore hnniglit into Egypt in 
large numbers as slaves, especially in the time of fho Eighteenth Dynasty, to which this 
figure certainly belongs. The sumo small tufts of hair are shown on nogn> cliildron in the 
well-known group figiiixsl in Wilkinson's Manner* niui Custonis^ fig. K8. 

The prognathism of the ]irolilc is not at all exaggerated, and tho good modelling of 
the jaw and lips is nolicoiiblc. Tlio oxpiTiwioii is oihnimbly given ; tlto intciil careful 
air, looking down at the tray which is being carried ; tho complete childish innocence, 
and ahsonco of self consciousness. The porfert treutineui of the under side of tho jaw, 
its junction with tho nock, and the pose of tho head, arc points which show a fine artist. 
The oars arc pierced in the lower lobes. 

The shoulders and the hips are excellently modelled ; tho roifnding of Uic muscles 
of the back, firm and full, cmi scarcoly l>c appreciated in tho side view. In the lower 
limbs the rendering of the action is very lifelike; tho loft lug is finn and supporting, 
tho right is being slowly raisotl at the heel for tlie gentle forward iiiovcineiil of guiding 
tho monkey in front. Tho hahiuce of tho whole figure loaves nothing to Im ilcsired. 

In comparison with tho other statuettes ma<Io by Egyptiaus, now at Dologus, 
Florence, and elsewhere, this is by far the best; to tho present, this statals as the 
finest piece of Egyptian sciilptiiro on a small scale. It was found at Thcl>cs aliout 
1896, was sold by All Ambi ut Cairo, and is now preserved at University College, 
Lotidon. W. M. FMNDEUS PETRIE. 


Bibliography. 

Suggestion* for an Inlernational Bihliogruphg of Anthropologg. 
Thomas, M.A. 


Thomas. 


By N. W. 



It has often been poiutoil out that the second discovery of a fact is sometimes less 
easy tbau the first. In the absence of an adctpiatc bibliography, tho HjKiciidist has to 
ransack an cnonnous mass of liteiuture in onlcr to discover what facts bearing on his 
subject have already been recorded. It lies in the nature of things that the anthro¬ 
pologist suffers more from this cause than other scientific workers; information with 
regard to beliefs and customs is easily gathered, and the last thing which enters 
the lion-anthropological mind is the idea that such information is of value to the 
authropologist and should be put at his disposal. It is too often dummied down iu the 
most inaccessible places, aud chance alouc brings it to light again. 

Many partial bibliographies exist ; most anthropological societies make the attempt 
to keep their members more or less informed of new discoveries. But by a very tiatunil 
limitation the smaller article.s either escH(>e notice or are not considered worth noticing, 
with the result that they seldom or never reach the anthropological world at large; they 
have ut most a ciroiilattou in their country of origin. As 1 recently pointed out in 
Globus (LXXX, p. 37), even the bibliography of the Archiv fur Anthropologic^ which is 
in many respects a model, is extraordinarily incomplete when one looks into the details. 
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lu a roceut volume EuglUb folklore waa represented by six item;:! If tbis is the case 
with the Arc^r, which Ukes years iu preparatiou, it is i fortiori true of other 
bibliographies. The mass of authropdlogical matter iu poriodieal aud other literature 
is so large that the horizon of the bibliographer does not extend much Iteyotid the limits 
of his own coiiutry, eveu if—which is not always the cuso—it includes all home 
publicatious. 

It might he ijossihle for a single society to produce a fairly complete bibliogmphy. 
Thu work must, however, inevitably have its commercial side. 1 venture to think that 
no society and no piiblishiug firm would caro to embark singlodiaudod ouan undertaking 
which would involve the assistance of piiid eoiitributors iu most, if uot all, uivilized 
countries. If thej did, business considorutions would ueoessarily iu the long run have 
au iuHucucc ou the completouess of such a bibliography. 

The question is essentially one for the anthropological world at largo. A far more 
pnmtiual, aud at the same time more logical, procedure would be for the nutbrnpological 
societies to combino to produce an annua! bibliography. In each country a society or 
coinbinaiion of societies would make itself i-ospousible for the publicatious, periodical 
aud othcra’iso, of that coautry. The local sub'editors would |){p3i>ui‘o slips for etteh book 
or article ; these would contain all the usual bibliographical details, aud, iu tuiditiou, a 
rcHnme or list of the couteiits, which would l>o as short as possible consistently with 
cluariiess. These slips would bo sent to the editor of the bibliography from time to 
time, whose business it would be to secure nuifonnity, aud to arrange the slips on a 
system to he described later. It would, of course, be possible for a society to make the 
oditor*in>chief responsible for the slips, either iu whole or iu part. No doubt the 
authors ihoinsolves would iu course of time undertake the preparation of slips for their 
works, aud iu this way relieve the contributors to the bibliography. Then, too, the 
short notices which appear in the AtMpricaH A/ithropoloffuC and other jouruals might 
readily he adapted for the bibliography, especially if the compilers bear in roiud the use 
to whioli tliey will he put. 

There will prohtthly he little dlfferotioe of opiuiou as to Uto ground which the 
proposed bibliography should cover. The luteruatioiml Catalogue of Scientific Literature 
provides for Somatology, Physiology, Psychology, Geology,. i%c., aud, though it may bo 
necessary to inclitdo a few hetuliiigs in those subjects which have no plime iu the 
1 utornatiunal Catalogue, it will clearly lie nuneitesHary to cover the ground again ; the 
mere fact that one volume would pittlinhly uot suffice for the whole bibliography, if these 
branches of anthropology were included, is a sufficient reiisoii agaiust eiitoriug into 
competition at present with the luteruational Catalogue. It is iiiinccessary to speculate 
ns to what stuiie may be advisable at a later period when the question of the revision of 
the scheihilc of the Inlornalioiml Catalogue bocuiucs a burning one. 

The subjects to be dealt with would therefore be as follows 

1. Geskual: Methodology, Bibliography, Biography, &c. 

2. SoMATOLUiiY (sup]>luuiuntary to the Intonuilioual Catalogue, if uecesAary^ 

3. lOTiiKoLouY, Inuludiug Sociology, Technology, Liuguisties, Primitive 
' Religion, aud Folklore 

4. Etunoorapuy, iucludiug Origin and Keiatiousbip of Races aud People, 

Migrations, Antbropo*Geography, &c. 

5. PasHisTORic Abch^boloot. 

This scheme, propounded by Dr. Briiicon, will probably be found iu practice to have 
the balance of convenience on its side. Questions will, of course, arise ns to snb* 
divisions; the section of Religion and Folklore presents groat difficulties as soon as one 
oudoavours to evolve a satisfactory system of classification. Many items, too, in the 
division of Prehistoric Archmulugy might also be classified under Tcuhuology and other 
huadiugs. Queslious of tbis sort, however, may be loft for deluilud discussiou at au 
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intorDutional conforonco; oven should n compromiso hotwocn coiitoiidinK partio'^ prove 
imattaiiiuble, the diflerences flint will ariMc are unlikely to wreok tlie hiblioj^nphy. For, 
providoil thnt the syKtem of <!lfvnfliflcni.ion ndoploil he bulficiuutly simple, und timt changes 
in the system are not made at too frequent intervaU, it will 1>c found thnt thu pnictienl 
dilTerouco Iietwuen widely dittcront suliumcs is not large, it will bo uotieed thnt no 
]>rovi8ioii is made in tlio aliovo scheme for descriptions of indiviiliial ruccs und jicoplcs. 
Such n description will, of course, iiiuindu items fulling under many sections uf the 
sohcdulo, of which the main hoiuls have been given above ; it is, therefore, of a gciicml 
character, und cannot properly be iuclndo<l in ihc scheiiiilc. It will bo simpler to meet 
the case by adopting a primary geographical classiKcation, with a siipplcmctitary 
alphabetical lint of general artioles. In theory, purba^is, an ethnical cInasiHvution is 
better, but u geographical arrniigemeut may without much dilKcnlty l>e mailo on the 
somewhat indefinite linos of the Intcrnntionnl Cuialogno, and uniformity in this direction 
should certainly bo kept in view. 

Each title should be distinguished by a reference mimhcr by which it would be 
designated in the classificatory second part. It would probably Iw well, as alremly 
suggested, to ndd o brief Uiblc of <rontents, at any rate of those works whore anthro{)o> 
logical data are only sparsely scattered. To provide against ciT<»rs of clussiHojttlon it 
would lie well if the preparation of these tables of contents worematlo u |)arf of the work 
of the eilitor-iu-chief; if they were compiled by the sul>-e«Utors there wonld‘t»e almost 
inevitably a certain luck of uniformity. To provide a basis for this table of contciils It 
wouhl be the duty of the siih editors to prepare for the use of the oiliiordii-chicf 
extremely brief note- : these might Iw written either on the title slip, or hcltcr, on 
separate slips which would 1)C tioil to the title slij» and might afterwards become tl>c 
InisU of a slip-catuluguo. The editor-in-chief would classify all the slips under the 
proper subheadings of the schedule, and these subheadings would alone appear in the 
bibliography. 

The form of the first part of tho bibliogniphy would therefore bo soniowhal as 
follows:— 

[AFRICA.] 

[Bantu.] 

1205. Wiese, O., BvUriitje zur Gcxchirhlf tier XhIuk Uh Xordnt drr 'Atmhen'ty 
MttnfiUiick der Atnjnui. 

JJlschr. f. Kihn.. XXXII., 181-202. Witchcraft. liiUiailoii Ceremony (;;irU). Miir.iaRc,Uo<l>s Cnli 
uf Aoceslors, ^'oturu Life (iiiaDfiiml form), Uiviimtioii. l^cc. 

Ucfei'ciicc to reviews and the inoro important notices would follow. 

In the second part, the nmin divisions of which, cited altovc, would lie dividml and 
sulslivi<lctl again, these entries would reappear in the ftdlowijjg form :— 

[RELIGION.] 

Cult of Ancestors. 

Africa (Zulus), 120.5. 

This would menu that ihu title of a work which included infurmiilion on the cult of 
ancestors among the Zulus would bo fonml on liirning lo No. I2().’> in the first jmrt. 

The urraugement of the first part lieing geographical, it will he necessary to have 
an iudex of authors atul an index of tribes ; the latter should Ikj amply cross-referenced 
to obviate the diflicnlties which might arise from tho unsettled uomeiiclutnre and make 
it sometime.^ not too easy to identify the tril»o to which n foreign author refers. To 
facilitate reference to the classificatory portion, an index of hemlings and snbliemlings 
will be necessary ; this index also should be freely supplied with cross-references. 

It is hardly necessary to point out the value of a bibliography such Jis the one here 
outlined. At present, as J liavc pointed out, many items uever come within the 
bibliographers net; by itilcrualiooal co-operation a far greater degrue of (x>inplc(euos.s 
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wouUl certainly He ohtaiuctl. At present even iti the bibliography of the Archiv^ ciaaei* 
flc4\tioo is aa good as Dou«cxistcnt.: if there is any iudicatlon of the coutoats (beyond the 
name of the tribe), the absence of ait index renders it impossible to find the required 
references exc^ipt by rcailing through the vrhole bibliography. The proposed scheme 
urould obviate any difficulty of this sort. An ioternational scheme would probably have 
another ailvauiagoniia result; at present the terminology of anthropology is iu a very 
unsettled state, at any rate ns roganls (he main divisions of the subject. Iu Dr. 
Brinton’s classiftcntion ctbuolcg}* has no necessary counection with tpicstious of race, and 
is couccrnetl entirely with technology and “ Volkorjwychologie.” Professor Keane’s 
Elkuolofiyy on the other baud,'is oecnpiod with racial questions, and cotieoms itself 
with what Dr. Brinton terms ethnology, only in so far as it throws light on origins. An 
aulboritativo pi’onounccmout hy an iuteroatioual conference would probably go far to 
settle the meaning to 1>c given In future to these and other terms. 

At present the s^iccialist is dependent jxartly on the cfTorts of liLs predecessors, jiartiy 
on his own efforts for a bibliography of his sulijcct. It may easily happen that two authont 
lalmnoiisly work over the same enormous iniu«s of literature, for want of a bibliography, 
in order to collect their facts ; the anlhnqMdogist is content to leave these matters to 
<d>tince : no lUtcmpl is made by iinitod effort to make readily available for our own and 
for future generations tlio enormous mass of material that is l»cing collected year by year. 
Wo Batter ourselves that Anthropology has put off' its swaddling cloUics, but wc iu;t as 
if collcuilou of facts alone were all that is nocdeil for the advancement of the Science 
of Man. In our days, whoa the savage is disappearing before the schoolmaster, the 
gin liottic, nud the missionary, coUecuon is more important lhan analysis, providctl that 
nothing be pas.scd over; the maiu value of hypotheses lies in directing attention to facts 
which might 1>o ovcrlookctl until it is too late. But with the colloctioii of facts must 
go, haiul>tn*haud, a cinssiffcatiou and pigooti-holitig of them which will permit them to bo 
found when wanted. This last is tlie function of a bibliography. If (ItennthropologtcHl 
world has tlio real interests of anthropology at heart it will not permit the cost of such 
an uudertakiog to deter it. 

The question of ways and means is undoubtedly a serious one if the whole ffuancial 
rcs)K>nsibility fulls iqmu tlie societies ; this is more especially the case in tho.se countries 
which, like Kngland, are not yet sufficiently enlightened to understand that auUiropology 
is worthy of support from a practical, no less tiian a scientiffc [mint of view, aud can throw 
unespocted light on the problems that present tliomsolvcs to the oivU servant who is 
brought iu contact with native races. 

It may bo possible to come to an arraugcmsnt with a publisher; the details of such 
an arrangement cannot be profitably discussed here. If this is impracticable it will be 
necessary for the societies to subscribe or guarantee a certain amount, receiving in return 
free copies, or copies at a reduced rate. Iu either case a portion of the edition might bo 
put on the market in the onllnnry way and the receipts would be available for reduciug 
the liability of the societies. 

All societies expend a considerable part of their income uu iheir pnblicatious ; if it 
is impossible to meet the expense In any other way it is a matter for serious consideration 
whether a certaiu portion of this expenditure might not more profitably be devoted to 
the preparation of an annual bibliography. At present the work of collection is most 
important; classification takes the second place; the building up of theories may be 
left, if necessary, for future generations. 

There is another question which the anthropological world would do well to 
consider. The proposed bibliography will lighten the burden of the individual student 
in the future. For tho past we ha'vo practically no general bibliographies which go 
back more than thirty years; those which have appeared are incomplete, and in the 
absence of subject classification and indication of contents, they ore little more than 
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lists of works which the specialijj.t must consult. A complete hlhliop^mphy of anthro¬ 
pology would be nn enormous undertaking, but that is no reason why n beginning should 
not bo iua4le. This is hardly the place to discuss the question at length; it would 
probably lio simplest for each country to undertake its own litomtnre and deal with it 
on the same lines as tho annual bibliography. An alternative scheme would Isj the 
appointment of ctlitors for ditfuroiit geographical areas wlio would receive from the 
dilfereut counti‘ic.H slips for those l>ooks only which contained information with reganl 
to their HpocinI area. In Kngland the Folklore Society is contemplating tho ptiblicHthtn 
of a general bibliography of English Folklore. If fhis is not to he iimitcil to the 
folklore of the British Isles, it is a innttcr for serions cniiHideratlou whether an effort 
should not. bo made to expand it so as to cx>vor lingiiistics and tecimologv at least. Tho 
Folklore Society has in its innscuin objects which have no e<mnefttion with rtdiglou or 
folklore, as folklore is doRiiOil in England ; if Iiows and arrows and beadwork find a 
place in their museum, it is illogical to exclude fiuin the Mhliogniphy tlio heading of 
teclinology ; wimt is folklore in a musouiu is folklore in a Itook. N. \V. THOMAS. 


Africa: Tunis. 

A Pirre of /Cftrh/ Masonn/ at ChuMutch in 'Tunis. 
M.A., F.S.A. 


Myres. 

By .Tdhn L. Myres, 


Tho native village of Chaouiioh lies on a hold spur of the moors whndi overhang 
the north side of the broad valley of the Mejorda river (aiic. Jitu/radu*), iiiiout 
75 km. from its mouth, and uliout 60 from the town of Tunis. Tlxi nearest railway 

station, Mcdje/.-ol<Bali, is 
ulmiit 5 km. a%vny from tho 
village. Iinniodiatciy below 
the inoilerii village lie the 
ruins of the small Roman 
town of Sua, the name of 
wliieh probably represents 
the .sauio native wonl lus 
Clmoiiuch ; ou tho edge of 
the moors immetliatoly to (ho 
north-cast lie the romains 
of iriniiincriiblc chamborctl 
nimuli which have been 
descriliotl alreiuly liy M. 
Bertholon { Jlull. dc Itt Soc. 
d' Authr.dv Lyon, \TI.(18H8) 
p. 7K. Cf. Explorntion An- 
thropologiyuc dt: Khoumirie, 
io Bulletin de Geograp/iie historique cl descriptive, 1891 , esp. figs. 16 aud 17) ; and in 
the cliffs which bound the valley, close lielow them, are a number of small rock-cut 
tuml)8 which have also lieeu descrihed before [ItulL de Geogr., 1891 , l.c. fig. 18 ), 
aud %vbich resemble closely both the tombe a fenestra of Sicily, and the primitive rock 
tombs of the Beugemma hills iu Malta {cf. Man 1901, 71). 

Both the Roman site, and the two sots of prehistoric tombs, have been sufficiently 
described elsewhere; hut it is curious that no previous traveller ap|>ears to have noted 
the remarkable piece of masonry which is represoiiicd in the photograph, and which, 
when observed iu 1897 by Mr. A. J. Evans ami myself, proved to bo uoreconled among 
the then known monuments of Tunis. Tho wall stands on the north edge of tho village, 
nearly at tho summit of tho spur above-mentionetl, and facing northwards on to the 
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neck which joins it with the moorland. The section which is exposed to view stands 
some two metres al>ove ground, and is surmounted bjr a modem housowall of smaller 
and ruder stones. The joints .ilnng which small nlinging plants appear, in tlie 
photograph, marks the upper margin of the old masonry. 

The style of the masonry is peculiar, and is in complete contrast both with the 
unhewn stones of the prehistoric tnmuH, and with the rt^lar isodomous masonry of 
tho Roman site below the hill. If one hml met with snch a wall in Sicily, in South 
Italy, or in Greece, one would have aaid without hesitation tliat it was Greek work of 
the sixth century B.O. But bow does such work come here, in the heart of Cartbagmian 
Africa ? A ftirtJier difficulty arises from (ho fact that the very few fragments of 
gonnine Punic masonry whicli survive at Carthage itself, nomely the sixtlt century 
fomlw excavateil by Pero Delattre on the south side of the Byrsa (/.<•« Tombetivx 
Ptinu/»e$ de Carthage^ Lyou, 1890 : Nccropolc Pwdgue dc In CoUine de St. Houisy 
Extruit des JUisjeions Caihofiques, Lyon, 1896), do not hy auy means conform to tho 
style of the wall at Cbaouitch ; they are much more r^ularly isodomoos, and there are 
few great blocks of tlie kind which are so marked a feature here. The conclusion, 
however, seems inevitable (hat this piece of wall n\nst be assigned to the earlier half of 
the Carthaginian domiuation; and tf so, the style of the masonry is only one piece of 
evidence tlie more in support of the impression which is so strongly conveyed by the 
contents of the Cartluiginiau tombs alrea<ly mentioned ; namely, that iu the sixth 
century B.C. the material civilisation of Carthage was already in great measure 
dominiitc<l hy the higher art and industry of her Hellenic rivals. J. L. MYRKS. 


Thomson. 

By Basil Thomson, lately H.M. Special 


no 


Paoifio: Tonga. 

A Sifine Celt from Ttmga. 

Commissioner to Tonga. 

At the close of my recent mission to Tonga, which resulted in a British Protec¬ 
torate over the group, 1 rcccivoil two preaout.s : the first was a piece of rcti, hand-made 
woollen cloth, seut by the King of Tonga as a gift to Her Majesty, the late Queen, 
which hatl .been given to his ancestor hy Captain Cook in 1777, and which is now in 
the royal collection at Windsor Castle; the other was the slone celt, which I send for 
tJio ius|Ks;(ioD of members of the Institute. This was presented to mo hy Katafchi, 
tJie king’s father aud the Tongnn plouipotcutlary, who said that, as be knew that I prized 
things of the ancieut time, he wished to sigoali/.e the signing of tho treaty hy giviug 
mo something tliat had been preserved for goueratioiis in his family—that of the saci'ctl 
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8TOXR CULT PnOM TONOA. BDOR VJKW : HALF W!AT.H- 

Htie of kingH (Ta’i Tooj^a). The celt meoAiimo 9^ iiu'-he^t long hy inohei< wMo in itt* 
hrofttlest part; it l>» made of an olivo«grc*en atone full of grey longitudinn) vcina, ami 
beautifully poliaheil. One ia atnick at once by ita departure from the usual sliape of 
Tonguu celts (which arc wcdge>sbapc(l, angular, and roughly made), n.s well na by tbc 
atone itself, which is of a kind uot found In Tonga. It was obvious that it has been 
brought from another island, but ell that Fatafehi could tell mu aliout it was that it luul 
l)eeu handed dowu for many generations as an heirloom in his family. On my return to 
England I showed it to Sir William Maogregor, who declared Umt without a sliadow of 
doubt it had come from Woodlark Island at the north-eest end of New Guinea, where 
he hod himself discovered the qnarry from which alone this peculiar veined stone is 
procured. It has, moreover, the shape and dnish of the New Guinea celt. Wo have, 
therefore, the problem of a New Guinea implement in the possession of the Tongnns. 
If Fatafehi was mistaken iu the time during which the stone had l>oon in Tonga the 
Hohition would lie simple, for the whalers and sandalwoodcix mmic Tonga a |K)rt of call. 
But there wore uoithor whalers nor traders lioforo 1790, and if the stone hml been 
hrouglit to Tonga by Tasman or Cook or d’Eiiirccustcaux, I tliink that its origin would 
Im: I'omcmberod. Fatafehi, at all ox'onts, was ^msitive that it hml been in his fiiinily for 
more than a ceutiiry. As ovidonec of the luigraliou of the Polynesians from the 
westwanl it must l»c taken for what it is worth. 


Totemlsm : South AAioa. Frazer. 

South African TntriHiim. By .7, G. Fraxer, M.A., Litt.I)., D.(M>. 444 

In fJie seventh volume of his series of Records of South-Enstern Africa^ III 
pnblishetl this year, the iudefatigai>le historian Mr. G. McCall Tlical has included a 
valuable summary of information on the Bantu trilies of South Afrits. As the {Nissage 
ill which ho descrilics the totemic system of iho tribes not only throws nexv light on 
that system, but ajipears to hnvo an important hearing on I'ocGiit discussions as to 
the origin of totemism, readers of M.vx may l»e glad to have it repriiilod here. It runs 
os follows :— 


“ The Bantu Iioliovod that the spirits of the deiul visited their friends iukI descendants 
in the form of aiiimaU. K>u:h tril>o regarded some particular animal as the one selected 
by the ghosts of its khidreil, and therefore lookcnl upon it as sacnsl. '1 bo lion whs thus 
held in veneratioii by one trils?, the crocodile by Hiiotbcr, the python, by n thini, the 
hhiobiick by n fourth, and so on. When a division of a fril>e took pliico, each sef'tion 
retaineil the same ancostmi animal, and thus a sirnplo inutluHl is atl’orded of Hscoitaioing 
the wi<Ic di8|>crsiun of various communities of former times. For instanco, at tlie present 
day a species of snake is hehl by people as far south as the mouth of the Fish Kiver 
and by others nenr tlio Zambesi to l>c the form in which their dead ap(>ear. 

“ This belief caused even sitoli destructive animals u.s tlio lion and the crocodile to 


be protecteil from harm in certain parte of the country. It was uot believeil that every 
lion or every crocodile was a disguised spirit, but then any one might he, and so none 
were molcstcsl qnless under pocqliar circumstances, when it xvas clearly ap(M*reitt tliat 
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the auimal was an aggressor and thcroforo not relateil to the tribe. Even then it it 
could he driven away it was not killed. A Xo&a of the {>resont time will leave his hut 
it an ancestral suake eutcra it, poruiittiiig the reptile to keep possession, and will shudder 
at the tiiought of any one hurting it. Tlie animal thus respert^ by ouo tribe was, 
however, disregarded and killed without scniple by all others. 

** The great majority of the people of the interior have now lost tlie ancient belief, 
hut they still hold iu vcucratiou the animal that their ancestors regardeil iis a iwssible 
embodied spirit. Most of them take their trilml titles from it, tlius the Bakwena are the 
crocodiles, the Bntanng the lions, the Buphuti tlie little blue antelopes. Each terms the 
nuimal whose name it bears its »iboko, and not only will uot kill it or eat its flesh, hut will 
not touch its skin or come in noutaet with it iu any way if that can iie avoided. When 
oue stranger meets auothcj' and desires to know somctliing about him, he asks, * To what 
do you dance ? ’ and the name of the animal is given in reply. Dos Snutos, a Portuguese 
writer who had cxcellcut opportunities of ohaervatioii, states that on ccTtaiu ocesmious, 
which must have beeu froquent, men imitated the uctious of their s'dMtko ; hiu that 
custom has now almost died out, at least among Uio southern trilies. 

“The people along the sonth>eastcrn coast, though separate*! into distinct 
commuuities absolutely iudepeiident of each other from a time as far Intuk as their 
traditiou reaches, arc of cummou triWl origin. They all regard tlie same a{>ueio8 of 
snake os the fonn in which their ancestral shades apiieiir.’* 

Thiui, if Dr. Theal’s accoaut is correct (and I know no reason to doubt it), tiie 
totemism of the Bautu tribes of .South Africa resolves itself into a particular species 
of the worship of the dead; the totem animals are revered as inoaruatious of the souls of 
dead ancestors. This entirely agrees with the general theory of totemism suggested by 
the late G. A. Wilken aud recently advocated by Prof. E. B. Tylor (Journ. Authr, Inst.y 
XXVIII., p, 146 et scq.). How far that theory can b© roconcilod with the different 
explanations of totemism suggested by the Central Australiau evidence (Journ. Anthr. 
Inst., XXVIII., pp. 275-286 ; Fortnightly Review, N.S. LXV., pp. 647-665, 83.5-652), 
and couflrmod, for the Papuan race, by the evidcuco collected by Prof. Haddon in Tori'cs 
Straits (Folk-lore, XIL, p. 230 et teg.) remains to be seen. Fi^esb light may perhaps lie 
thrown on the questiou by the researches which Pixif. Baldwin Spencer and Mr. f*. J. 
Gillen ivre at present prosecuting in Central Australia. But it is quite {lossihle, as 
Prof. Haddon has well said, “ that what is described as totemism in one plaoo may be 
different in its origin from that which is called totemism elsewhere.’' J. G. FRAZER. 


Africa: East. Felkin. 

A Collection of objects from the district to the South west of Lake Nynssa, 1*10 
With notes by R. W. Felkin, M.D., and others. I \L 

The objects represeuted in the photograph were collected by the Rev. R. .Stewart 
Wright, of the Manse, Haydou Bridge, Northnmberland. They are now in the jmsses* 
sioQ of Dr. Felkin, and were exhibited at a meeting of the Aotliropologlcnl Institute in 
the latter part of 1000 (Journ. Anthr. Imt., XXX., Miscellanea, No. 120 pp.). 

The information which has been collected about them is very scanty, aud they are 
ffgured now in the hope that some of the readers of ^fan may be able to throw some 
further light upon their peculiarities. 

Of No. 1 Mr. Stewart says :—“ The scraper-anebdagger combined is used by the 
“ Shire Highlanders. It is made by the Ngoui, liviug to the west of Lake Nyasaa, 
“ who do not think of putting a handkerchief to its legitimate use, when it will answer 
“ the purpose of a suit of clothes. The carrier, when toiling along under a heavy 
“ burden, with the sweat streaming down his face, scrapes it away with his iron scraper, 
“ while the reverse end may be useful as a defence should he be attacked at close 
“ quarters.'’ 
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Noa, 2 and 3 arc a combined dagger and beer ladle; tho former lurks in the 
btuidle of the latter, which is hollnwod to form its Hhualh. Mr. Stewart Wright says 
“The combined knife and 1>ecr ladle is unique^ an 1 liave never seen a diiplicRtc of it. 

I should imagine tha(< the maker had the idea that lie would liave a knife always at 
“ hand, in case of a drunken brawl. J got it in the Shire Highlunds ; it wns made hv 
“ a Manganga.*’ 



No. 4 appeara to be a nmall lighting axe. The htiulo in of iron, and of a curioue 
recurved form. Tho mode of hafting la peculiarly simple : the hhulc being simply thrust 
through a hole in tho haft, and secured by a wrapping of hark-cloth. The liandio is 
carved into a oonvontional representation of the head of a gazelle, or other bonieil 
animal. There are no details as to the place or mode of manufactiiie. 

No. 5 is a short iron spear with a flowing tuft of imir at the butt-cud. Mr. Stewart 
Wright says of it:—The s^iear is made, fnseit, by the Ngoui. It is a stabbing sjiear, 
** and used iu finishing ofi^ the womidctl after a liattle.'* 


India. Ethnographic Survey. 

Ethnographic Sarveg of India t« connection v>ith the Centus of 1901. 11Q 

Extract (Nos. 3219-^232) from the Proceedings of the Govcrninent of India I lO 
in the Home Department (Public), under date Simla, the 2.Hrtl May, 1901 ; together with 
a loiter from Sir Michaol Foster, K.C.B., F.H.S., Prvside'it of the Hritish Association 
for tho Advancement of Scieuce. 

In August 1882, whou the statistics of tho census of 1881 were still in process of 
compilation, the Census Commissioucr suggesteil that steps should he taken to collect full 
information regarding castes and occuiiations tliroughont Hriiinh India. The pro|msal 
was commended to local governmeuts and adnunistrution'i, and the Bengal Government 
uudertook an ethnographic survey of the customs of all im]>ortant tribes and castes in 
Bengal, aud an anthropometric inquiry, according to the method.s proscribed by the 
French anthropologists Broca and Topinard, into tho distinctive physical cbaructeristlcs of 
selected tribes ami castes in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab. 
The results of these inquiries were recorded in the four volumes of the Tribes and Castes 
of Bengal, 
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In Deceraher 1899, when the prelimtoaiy arrangements for tlie census of 1901 were 
under considomtlou, the British Association for the Advauceiuent of Science recommended 
to the tSecretnr/ of Suite, in the letter appeuded,* that certain ethnographic investigatioriK 
should liO undertaken in connection with the census operations. Their proposals may be 
summarissed a« comprising 

(i.) Ktiinookaphy, or the systematic descriptioii of the history, structure, traditions 
and religions and social nsnges of the various races, tribes and castes in 
India ; 

(ii.) AKTiiKoroMKTUY, or measurements directed to detei'mining the physical types 
characteristic of panirnlar groups ; and 

(iii.) PiiiiTOcnACHS of typical individuals and, if possible, of arcliaic industries. 

The scientitic importance of the investigations recommended by the British 
Associatiou is admitted in Sir Arthur Godley’s letter, dated the 16th •Tanuary 1900, to 
the address of the Association, and the Government of India are in entire agreement 
with this view. It has coroe to be recognised of late years that India is a vast store- 
hoasc of social and physical data which only need to be recorded in order to contribute 
to tl)6 solution of the problems which are being approached in Europe with tlie aid of 
material much of which is inferior in quality to the facts readily accessible in India, and 
rests upon less trustworthy evidence. Mention may be made of Sir Alfred Lyull's 
Asiatic Studies, of Professor Haddon’s Study of Han, of M. l^mile Senart’s Lts Castes 
dans Clnde, and of Dr. W. %. Ripley’s recent work on The Races of Europe, ns showing 
the extonsive use that has been made by ethnologists of data collected In India. It is 
true that various social movements, aided by the extension of railways, are beginning, 
as Sir Alfred Lyall ^ud others have pointed out, to modify primitive beliefs and usi^es 
in India, but that is all the more reason for attempting to reconl them licfoi'e they are 
entirely dostroyetl or transformed. 

It Ih unuet-essiiry to dwell at length upon the obvious advantages to many branches 
of the administration in this country of an acoumto and well>nrrauged record of the 
customs and the domestic and social relations of the various castes ami tribes. The 
entire framework of native life in Iixlia is made up of groups of this kind, and the status 
and conduct of individuals are largely determineil by the rules of tlie group to which 
they belong. For the purposes of legislation, of judicial procedure, of famine relief, of 
sanitation and dealings witli epidemic disease, and of almost every form of executive 
action, an ethnographic survey of India, and a reconl of the customs of the people is ns 
necessary an incident of good ailministratlon as a cadastral survey of the laud and a 
record of the rights of its tenants. The census pixivides the tieces-sary statistics; it 
remains to bring out and interpret the facts which lie behind tlio statistics. 

Experience has shown that in ethnology, os in archaeology, nothing can l>e done on 
a large scale in India without the active assustmioe of Government. That assistance, 
however, can onlj he given ^niider certain conditions, the chief of which seem to the 
Government of ludia to l»e the following : — 

(i.) The scheme must not cost much ; 

(ii.) It must produce detiuite results within a reasonable time ; and 

(Hi.) It mnST not impose much oxtni work on the district officers—Collectors or 
Deputy Commissioners. 


• liritUh Aimiritititis far Mr »f .SpiVacr, JisrVtitgtvH HiOnte, IjunduH It*. 

Dtrrmhrr 189ft. 

My IjOBO—A t the meeting ot The Uritbih Association (or the AiWsnc-cmcnt of Science at Ihjver, 
attention was calktt to the special oppertanity offere<l by the ccustm about to lie takcti in liuUa for 
collecting Tslnable ethnographical data cunoeming the races of the country; aii<l the Omincil of the 
Association bavhig taken the matter into consideration, and being impressed by its M-](ntif.c 
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The scheme which has heon prepared under the orders of the Governor-General in 
Cotmeil, and which has now received the sanction of tlie Secretary of Stale, Is the 
following:— 

I. Local governments will select from among thoir officei’s some one who will 
undertake to carry on the inquiries proposeil, In addition to his ordinary 
duties. He will 1 k> calletl Superintendent of Ethnography and will get an 
allowance of Rs. 200 a month. Ho will also have the services of a clerk. 

II. The Superintendent will correspond with district officers, bur their ohligutlons 
will, as a rule, he limited to aaeertiiiniug what persons in their districts are 
acquainted with the customs, traditions, drc., of {)articiilnr trilies and castes, 
and to putting those persons into comniunicntiou with the Snperinrendent, 
who will thereafter correspond direct with them and will ti*onble the Collector 
or Deputy Commissionur no further. 

JIT. Having tints secured his local coiTcspomIunts, the Superintendent will furnish 
them with a set of questions which will 1)6 prescrilied for geiicnd use, stating 
the ])oints on which ho requires information. A specimen set, which has 
Iteon extensively used in Reiigal and elsewhere, Is apiK)ndc<l to this 
resolution. 

Imiwinnrc. have rcqiiostoil me, on their ix'lialf. to liriug to the iiotioo ol Her Majesty’s Qovoriiiuent 
the valtinhie sriontific results which nilglir lie obtained by means of the eentus. 

The results of the eenmx itself oiinstitutv, of conrac. their very nature, an ethnogm|ihicaI 
<locuTnent of great value; snti my rouiicU feel that, ^n'iihout oviTlnmlening the <i(ficL‘rs of the ci'Qwts nr 
ineurrlng any very large expense, that vahie miglit lie increase*! to a vviy reniaricable tlegrev. if to tlie 
enumeration were added (he crdlcction of ainic easily aaecrtnined cthnograpbienl data. 1'hey arc 
cnconragwl trt make this suggestiofi by the reflection that the Census (.Vtiiimisgioner is an ncroniplislivrl 
ctlinographiMt, well known Ity his publication on the anti fin^rn of Jifnffttl, the valuaMe 

results of which wonld l )0 sujtplcinentcd by the Inquiries now* pr«i)H>KsL 1*bey fia-1 confident that with 
his aid. asd innlor his direction, nuat imiiortant data may l>o obtained ai a miniiiium of effort and cost. 
I mnyathl that, stwiuM the suggestion whieh my Council desire to make Iw carried out, a great step will 
have been taken towards cxtabliitliing a uniform method of ethnographical ohw.*rTatioti in Indin—a 
matter of great scientific importance. 

Staled liricfly, what my Ciwncil dwiiro to ace carried out ix ax followx 

1. While collecting the ordinary inbirniation for the cenxux. to invcxligaie the phyxlcal an<l 
MK’ioIngieal cimracteni of the vnrioux races and (ritics of India. Such ilatn would fiiruirli the Imsix for 
a true («timatir>n of the numiKr and tlixtribuiion of the irilKx In (ptextiiui, and Ihnx |Kiwerftilly 
eoiitribute to a sound classification of the raci'x of India. S^iccinl attention to lie dirt'Clcd— 

(<r) to tho jungle nicex—Bhils, Uomlx, nn<l other triixrs of the crntral Tnountain distrietx-^ 
coDocming which our informallnn is at present very litniuvl; 

({>) to the !^agi, Kuki, and other cognate mece of the Atwain and lUirmeae frontlcin, ami of the 
vagrant and criminal tribes—Habiims Ilerlynx, Ssnxlnx. kc. in North and Central Imliii; 

(c) to collect physical moaxoreinetits, ixirticularly of the Dravidlan trll>ex, and of the ItajimtsaiNl 
Jats of Rajputana and the Raxtem Paojah. Such data will lx> of the greatest xtrvhv In 
throwing light on the important and difficult problem of the origin of thcK' Iriltes and their 
relation with the Yu-cchi and other Scythiaii rm-ex : 

(*/) to pay speeial attcotlon to the question of a |ioaxiblc Negrito dement in certain ethnic gnmps 
in Imlin. 

2. To obtain so far ns can be ilonc. without too great labour and cxi>ense, a eeries of photogmplis 
of typical lodivldnsls of the various rnee«,aotl If it sliould l>e practicable, of views of archaic Indusirn-s, 
&C. This, w'hich might be aoeomplixticd by placing photographerx at the Bervlce of the Cenaus Officer^, 
would he the commenoemeot of an Rthnologicsl Survey of hirlia. xhnilnr to. and certainly no less 
im])ortaiii than the Arehseologienl Survey, of %t*hich (be* (iovernment of India may so justly W proud. 

My Council io couHideriog the above proi^oxal have liecn assisted by a committee of gentlemen 
poaseasing special knnwle<lgc of the subject in quei^ion. and I am to add that this uuinmit tee a-ill Iw 
pleoseil to place themxeivex at the dixpteal of Her Majexty's Qcwcrnmcnt to nstcist in the pntpoeixl 
investigation. If It should seem dcslmble to Her Mnjesity'x Government, the Committee are pn:j»awl 
to put themselves into direct camniunication with the officers <d the cernsns. who. however, the Council 
have rvasoD to bcUevc, are fully caimble^oC carrying out the details of the investigations ptoitosed.— 
J have, iw., M. Foster. The fWrrtur^ u/ fiatffnr /rafi/r, 
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lY. The Go7eriimeQt of India has further decided to phu.'e a siitn of Rs. 2»000 a 
year at (he disposal of the local gorerument to be spent on honoraria to 
{lersons who draw up for the Supcrinteiulent approvc<l monographs on 
]MtrticulHr castc.^ tribes or sects of which they happen to have special 
knowledge. 

V. The information thus ohtaiueil will he collated hy the Superintondoiit, and will 
1>o supplemented by his own inquiries from such representative men ns be 
can tiiul and liy rcsenrohes into tho considerable ina.s8 of infonnatiou which 
lies buried in official reports, in the journals of learned societies, and in 
various hooka. SettlemcDt reports, ns Sir Ileury Maine pointed out long 
ago, are a mine of groat value which no one but an Iu<Iiau official can 
explore. Tho Superintendent will work up all this material into a 
systematic account of the tril>cs and castes of the province soinewhut in 
tlie form atloptcd in Tht Tribes and Castes of Bengal and fottowoil by 
Mr. Crookc for the North>Westeru Provinces and Oudh. 

VI. By working on these lines the Government of India helicvo it will bo 
possible to get a fairly complete account of the othuogruphy of tho larger 
provinces drawn up within four or live years. The cost for each Province 
will be 

Rs. 

Superintendent’s allowance at Rs. 2(X) - • 2,400 

Clerk’s pay at Rs. 50 (maximum) ... (300 

Honoraria, &c. - ... - 2,000 


Total - 5,000 a year 

ami for eight provinces* the cost would be .Rs. 40,000 a year. If the work takes live 
years, it will cost Rs. 2,00,000 ; but there are grounds for believiug that it will uot 
take so long. In Burma, for example, the ])opulation is comparatively homogeneous, 
aud the uiimbor of diffbreut races ami castes calling for separate inquiry is much smaller 
rhan in au Indian province. lu the North*Vcsleru Provinces a considerable I>ody 
of material is already on record in Mr. Crooke’s Tribes attd Castes^ and although that 
work is nnderstooil to stand in need of condensation in some parts and of revision and 
expansion in others, this will hardly take us long as four years. In Bengal, again, the 
inquiries necessary for the production of a second edition of Mr. Risley’s work could 
proliably be completed in a year. On tho whole, therefore, Rs. 1,50,000 may be taken 
as a fair estimate, excluding the cost of printing the results, which cannot be calculated 
at present. This sum is, in the opinion of the Goi'crument of India, not too much to 
pay for an ethnographic survey of British territory in India. His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India has accorded his sanction to expenditure not exceeding this amount. 

It has often been observed that anthropometry yields poculinrly good results lu 
India by reason of the caste system which prevails among Hindus, and of the 
divisions, often closely resembling castes, which are recognised by Muhammadans. 
Marriage takes place only within a liraitorl circle; the disturbiug element of crossing 
is to a great extent excluded ; and the differences of physical typo, which roeasuremeut 
is intended to establish, are more marked aud more persistent than anywhere else in 
the world. Stress was laid upon these points by Professor Topinard in reviewing at 
length the results of the measurements taken in Bengal, the North*Western Provinces, 
and the Punjab, and by the late Sir William Flower in bis presidential address to the 
British Associatioa in 1894. The Government of India propose to collect the physical 

* MadriiS, Htnolay, Bengal, North-West Provinces and Oudb, Poiijab, Burma, Oeatral Provinces, 
and Ataam. 
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mciisiircmontii of selected oostCR and tribes. In Madras ihc work cun be done by 
Mr. E. ThurstoD, the Superintendent of the Oentnd Mnsciiinf whoso ethnoj^iplih* 
researches in the south of India are well knowiiy and who, it is iniderstood, is likely 
to bo selected by the Provinoinl Crovernmont as iSnjXTintcndcnt of Kthnogrnphy for 
the Madras Presidency. For the rest of India it will prolmldy Ijc coiivvniciK to unijduy 
a Civil llospitiit Assisfaint w)>o worked nndor Mr. Rislcy in Beni^al ivnd is siutud to 
havo a comjiotont knowledge of tho subject. This part of tlio seliemo will cost in nil 
about Rs. 6,000, which will ho placetl at the ilispotwil of Mr. Risloy. 

Tho pro^tosai of tho Association to ])tacc pkotogmphci's at tho dis^tosul of the Census 
Officoi's is one which conhl not ho umTied out in pntciicc. It would he very ex]»unsive ; 
it would interfere seriously with tho proper duties of tho Siipcrinloudetits, and it wotihl 
delay tho submission of their reports. Moroovor n l&vgc (^llection of photographs 
already exists at the India Office Library. Thu Cioverrimcnt of India arc further 
advised that, in comparison with measurements, phoU>gniphK possess luit little sciuntitic 
value and they are not dis|H)scd to s|K!nd a largo sum on making tho volnmcs on 
otlinogruphy more (mpnlar and utlniciivo. This, however, will not precindo local 
goveruinonts from inU'odncing illtistralions into the volumes prrMiuevd iimlcr tlicir 
orders provided that they can make armngciuuuts to meet the cost otherwise than from 
Imperial Kovoiiiios. 

Thu general direction of tho sulicmo will Ik: entrusted to Mr. Risley, who is 
willing to luidortako it in midilioit to his own duties, whatever they niny Ik!« It will 
his business to ]trcscril»o u standard set of <iiicKtiotis for us<> in all provinces; to 
detorniino what eustos and tribes should be lueasnrcd uuii in wlmt way ; (o settle, 
in coiianit-atlou witli local governments, the form in which the rusiilta should ho 
recorded ; and gonemlly to advise on all f|ncstions that tuny lu'isc. His uibciul title 
will be for this purpose Director of Kllinograpby for India. Tho fiovuruor-Oonoral in 
Coitncil trustri that on this as on funner occoaioiis ethnologists and sciunlilic sooiotios in 
Europe and America will assist tlto Director with (heir advice, will rofor tti him points 
which they may wish to be mtulo tho subject of inquiry in India, and will, if possible, 
supply him witli copies of puldicutions hearing on the rcscnrclics now nlsuit to lie 
undertaken. 


G. de Mortillet. 


Giraux. 


The Proposed hfonnmcnt to Gabriel de MoriUJcl, 

The President of tho Aijthro|)ologicnl Institute has roeeived this eoiiimuni* 



cation, in regard to the memorial which it is proposed to erect to the memory of one of 
the most distingniabed of French prehistoric archscologUts. 

Snr riuibiativc de la Soci£t4 d'Excursions Seientifi(|ues, iin Comit4 viout do se 
former pour Clever un monument u Gabriel do Mortillet, rillustrc ]>alcthnologuc, creatcur 
de la classiBcatiou indnstriclie des temps pr^bistoriques 

*^Compos6 par nn artiste de talent et d&sint^ressd, disciple ct oilmirateur du maitre, 
ce monument, dont le module a ofTert tt la .Soci6t<^ d’Exonrsions ScientiKques, qni Pa 
accopto avec nue profoude recomniisancc, soru cn tout point digue de ccliii qn’il doit 
glorificr. 

** C’est done pour rondre un public hommnge u la memoire dn savant dont le nom 
est nnivcrsellement comm et cstiin^, tout en dotant Paris d’nne veritable oeuvre d’ari, 
quo le Cnmit4, pris dans lo sein dc la Society d’Excursions Scientifiqnes, fait appel h 
votre obligCHUt concurs. 

** II espvrc quo vons vondrez bieii partiuiper a Poenvre de justice ot de recommis- 
sauce qu’il oiitreprood. Les aonscriptions sout replies, d^ h present, par M. Louis 
Giraux, Trfaorier du Comiti, 22, rue Saint-Blaiso, u Paris (xx«).” 
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Ill a further coininuuicatiou M. Giroux adds: veuous oollioiter tout 

^ l>urticulieremout )e coucoiirs a cctte oeuvre de rAnth> 0 )>ological luotitiitc of Great 
Britain aud Ireland, dont Gabriel do Mortillet 4(ail ntombre d'liotuieiir dopuls 
|>eronod6s iju'il tiendra a participur a riimumagc quo uouk voulone loudre au iiavant 
quo VOU8 avex eonipt^ {wrmi les tucmUrcs Ips phi? cmincuis de votrc Soci^t^.” 

Wu have no doitht that wlieu the list of auli^oriptioiis ia cloKctI, it will Ihi found 
lliat the Briti?h itdinircra of the work of Gabriel do Mortillet have not Iwoii iieliiiidbniul 
In their tribute to his niomorv. 


REVIEWS. 

Brunswick: Folklore. Andree. 

BrauiischtDeiger Volksktttuie. Bj K. Aiiilree. Briiuswiek : Vieweg niid $ohn 44 r 
1901. Sceoinl oditioii. 8vo, pp. xvUi, 531. With 12 plates and 174 blocks I |u 
ill the text. Price Is. 

Germany is probably the country where gooil folklorists go when they die. Dr. 
Andree luis bad the sutUfiMStiou of seeing the first edition of his yoiksktoide ^\ve havo 
no Knglisb word for it) sell out in the eoinjmratively short period of five years. As a 
rosalt of Uis request for assistance, luid, still mure, thanks to his own indefatigable 
iihliistry, ho hits been able to enlarge tltu volume by ouc-tbird. 

Among the additions Is a short note of only two pages to the Vorgodendol ** 
<|iieHlion. It is the custom in various parts of Germany to leave the last biiuuh of ears 
on the harvest field, and to bring them to the village at a later perio<l with more or less 
ceiemony. This has been interpreted by Schwartz and others as a survival of the 
cult of Wodau, the words being regarded as equivalent to ** Teil fiir den Herrn Wodaii.** 
A good deal of doubt bos l>eea thrown on this view by Kiioop and others, who regard 
tile names ns e(|nivaleiit to L. G. ** fiir giiten Toil.** Or. Andree seems to accept the 
theory of Schwartz. Tn Brunswick the name is often applied to the harvest supper, but 
ill one instance Dr. Andree found tlmt the last swatb was not completely cut; a small 
]K>rtiuii was left, niul this was ** vergoudendel. If thi.s wiis really an offering to Wodan— 
and there is certainly a good deal to be said for this view—we can hardly avoid inter¬ 
preting the German reapers’ cry of “ Wauw ” or “ Waul ” as .an appeal to Wodau. Tlie 
reapers of Cheshire ottered the same cry at the end of tbo harvest, aud they must have 
appealeil to W'oilaa also a*ith their cry of “ Wow.” Wo can hardly refuse to jmt the same 
iuteii)retutiuu on the Greek reapers* cry of (Atheuieus 14, 3, p. 618 ap. Casaubon). 
It has sometimes been sup^)osc«l that the cult of Wodau was uiikiiowu or uuimporUiit 
ill Suiidi Germany. But if the above rensouiug is eorroet, it is clear that we shall imvu 
to assume that he was kiiowu to the ancient Greeks. Dr. Brliilou has shown that the 
cry of ” Va ” is common to the religious eoreuiouies of very widely sepiuatcil nations. 
Perhaps it would not bu rush to explain tho facts ulmvo-mentioued on similar lines 
without supposing them to refer to any {uirdcular deity : the similarity of sound 
would readily lead to this being referred to Wodau, aud might even cause W’^hIuo’s 
association witli agricultural cereiuoutes. 

Within tho limits of a short review it is impossible to do justice to the varied 
uouieuts of this most interesting book aud to deal with (he many points of interest. Not 
the least iuierestiug feature of the book are the many parallels to English customs and 
beliefs (many of them noted by Dr. Andree himself) which will suggest themselves to 
the render. The chapters deal with the geography aud history of the Duchy, the 
physical typo of the inlmUitants, the language (two Low-Geman dialects), the names 
of localities, Ac., density of population, the villages and houses, the [leasauts, their 
dress, implements, customs and suiierstitiuus, popular games and rimes, aud, 
iiually, with the traces of tlto weuds. The whole of the subjects are treated with a 
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remarkable coucieeuesN, auti many will regret that Dr. Aiidree hue uot allowed hiiiLself 
more Hueuce iti the way of an occasioual excurtus. In epltc of the aize of the book it 
may safely be said that there ie Rtill mtieh to be (fotloetcd in tho Duchy, and the same 
applies still more to other districts. May they soon find an historian as devoted and 
reliable as Dr. Audreo. 

In tho paragraph on “ Blind Man's Buff," which is of llm shortcsl, an inteix>stiiig 
f»u;t seems to have been omitual : from the Hrnunfcfmeiyhchc* Maytiziny V. 102; it 
appetirs that “ HHnueklaus " is a diulucticnl variaut for "Blinde Knli," an interesting 
parullol to the Krouch name of the game. W. T. 


Congro: Ethnography. Sohmeltz. 

Album of the Klhnoyntpky of Utt Couyo JiusiH. By Dr. E. Schineltz. 
Ktoinmanu, Haarlem, 1901. Fublication of the Royal Ethnogruphicul Museum, I ID 
Leydeo. 

Every student of African othuogi'aphy and all museum keepers will bo grulofiil 
to Dr. Schmeltz for this excellent work, of which the first half 1ms alroitdy up|»e3ired. 
Tho drawings are guo<l and clear and the polyglot descriptions are in the main well 
done, although it would havo liceii better if the English [mrtious hud been submitted 
U) some English friend. In some respects the ptau lias not heen ciirried out in a 
pnmtieal mauuer. At the bead of every plate in an iuseriptiou I'ceonling a fact that 
might well have come at the beginning of the book, viz.: Tlint it is a i>ubIicutioi> 
of the lioyal Museum ; and in many inst4inees this line of print uomus so near Iho e<lgo 
of the plate that it will be ini|>ossiblc to cut the iip|>er edge of the book if Ijound. A 
simihir mistake, perhaps more troublesome, is that if the desoription of tho objects arc 
too voluminous to find a place oii the outer edge of the page they are eonthiued on the 
inner edge, leaving ooly a margin of barely a quai ter of an inch (7 mm.), ohviotuly too 
little to allow the binding except by mounting every plate upon a guard—lui expensive 
process. I think it only fair to mention these obvious defects because the l>ook is evidently 
u copy of the Kdgo>Partiugton and lloape's Album of tltc Pacific Islatidsy and in that 
useful work all these mistakes have been avoided. C. H. READ. 


New Guinea. Meyer & Parkinson. 

Papua-Album 21. By A. B. Meyer and R. Parkinson. Dresden, Stengel & 117 
Co., 1900. Pp. 15, with 5‘<i plates. Price 50«. I I / 

This album is a secpiul to a similar one published in 1897, which is uiifurtmmtoly 
now out of print, amt owing to the toss of tiio negatives cannot l>u loprodticotl. There 
arc 53 plates, all of which are of extremely high merit, both fruiii uu iirlistie us well 
us from an ethnological |H>iiilor view, and to a student they ai‘e<iuite iiidisponsable. The 
authoi-s' natne-s alone arc, indcisl, a guurunteeof the nccuracy and excellence of the work. 
Native life is shown from nearly every side; village life, ruligtuits, dwellings, aeariug 
apparei and native ornament.'^, canoes, wcajmiis, ami such iinUistrics us the umnufuclure 
of pottery and shell armlets. The plates arc full of life and vigour, No. 52 being as 

In ndilitiou to tliat part of tlic world covered by Part I. 
Britain Arcbi|>elugo), a few plates are devoted to Matty 
wnico aiH} not X’apuan, but Microuosiaus, as Dr. Meyer 
The titles to the plates and the descriptive letterpress is iu 
German and English. The translation has been revised by Mr. £. F. L. Gauss of 
Chicago, an almost utmetressary precaution consiilcring Dr. Meyer’s scholarly knowledge 
of the English language. It is, however, a good precedent that could lie followed with 
success by other authors who attempt an English translation of ihcir works. 

J. EDGE-PARTINGTUN. 


perfect as it could well lie. 
(New Guinea and tho New 
island ; the inhabitants ot 
explains in ids introduction. 
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North America: Folklore. Fletcher. 

Indian Story and Song from North America. By AIi«e C. Fletcher. Boston. 44n 
Small, MayDArtl & Co., 1900. Fcp. 8to, pp. siv, 126. I lO 

The attention of Htu<leDt.>< of savage mnaic should be dircetoil to this little book, in 
which Miss Fletcher has collcctoil tbo specimous of ninsic of the North Amoricna tribes 
]ircvioiisly publi8he<l by her, and added others not hitherto printed. Several of them 
liavo iKHiU taken down by moans of the grnphophouc, some of them transcribed by the 
lato Professor Fillmore, and most of them (though snug in unison by the Indians) 
harmonised hy him. They arc given in tlioir proper sotting of story or <lescription, and' 
Miss Fletcher has added remarks on the place of music in Indian life, derived from her 
long acquaintance with the native tribes, ospocially the Oraahas, and on the relation of 
story to S03ig, which may be commended to the careful considemtion of anthropologists. 

E. S. UABTLAND. 


Pacific: Nomenclature. von Luschan. 

Vorschloffc znr Gcogrttphitclwa NoutcukUttHr dcr Sud^fce. By Professor F. 
voi) Imschau. 1899. (E.'cti'act from the Proceedings of the Seventh intcrimtioiial | 
Geogniphical Cougiess in Berlin.) 

The subject of this address Itns alrcady been noticed liy the Anthro|)ologica! Iiisti* 
tiite, and the resolution (tassed by the Council, on February 1 Ith, 1899, shows thoiutoi'cst 
aroused by Professor von Lusclmu's scheme for chicking abuses of geographical nomon* 
claturo. The author quotes in full the remarks made hy Mr. C. H. Read, then President, 
in anticipation of llic Berlin meeting, and the resolutiou hy which they were followed 
(see Jonrn. Anthr, hist., XXIX., p. 8.10 ff.). It is satisfactory to have to record that 
Professor von Luschan’s proposals were finally passed by the Congress in the form of a 
resoIntioQ with four clauses, of which tlie gist is as follows • 

1. Kaitve names shall ho i’Otaiuo<l wherever {lossibic, and (lie greatest care shall be 

taken to esfnblish their accuracy. 

2. Wherever native numos do not oxtst or cannot bo csUblisheid with certainty, the 

names given hy first discoverers shall be miopted. 

3. Arbitrary altcnUioii of long-eatablishod or historic names is a source of confusion 

both to science and commerce, and should I)C resisted by ail available means. 

0. M. DALTON. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. Soo. d’Anthr. de Paris. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


New Guinea. With Plate K. 


Haddon. 


A Papuan Bow-tmd-Arraw Fleam. IJy A. C. HiuMon, .Scl)., 
PresiOeDt of tbe Anthropologioul Institute. 



Like most prhnitivo {Mtople.*!, the Pnptmiin rcKorl to liloo<Mettin^ luul couuter- 
irritatioii to nlleviate most of thoir achos ami [Miiiis. During tho rc;cout Camhriilgo 
Expedition to British Now Gniitea onmu across sevond oxamplos of (liis pmetice. One 
of the most interesting of thette was tho one which is horo ilhiHtmtod. A small bow is 
ma4le, usnally of three midribs of coconut palm loaHeU ; thosu are tiod together at their 
ends, nod there is a third laslitng near tho centre of the how : the bow string is a deUeato 
vegetable fibre some 30-48 cm. in length. Tho arrow is uIko a midrib of a palm 
leu6et (about 27-34 cm. In length) ; this is passed liet%vcun the clciiioiits of the composite 
bow, and tho butt end is fasteueii to the string, while the freo end is unnod with a thorn or 
a splinter of glass. Tho sui^ical operation consists in repcatetUy shooting tho arrow at 
the affected part. The arrow is hold botwoeu the thninh and iiide.x finger of the right 
hand and the remaining fingers draw buck tho string of the bow. This is the **secondary 
release of Morse, which 1 have previously shown (Journ. Aatk, lasf., xix, 1890, p. 3.30) 
is tho Papuan method. The arrow passes hetwoen tho index and middle Huger of the 
left hand as in ordinary Papuan archery. 

This mothoil of drawing blood wns mentioned by tho late iicv. James Chalmers, in 
his IHoneeriuff in Neio f7«fwm (1887, p. 178), in the following words:—“ J/o/u* 
“ Blood with flint got. at Port Moresby on n small arrow with bow made from 

rib of coconut leaf.*' We oblniuod a specimen in the Mckco district with a tliorn 
point and several with glass points ut Bnlun in the Hood Pcnttisiila, Rigo district. The 
operation was photographed for me by the late Anthony Wilkin at tho latter village. 
In his Annual licjutrl on British Nau) Oulnea (July 189t>-,Tono 1897 ; C. A. 6-1898, 
p. 6) Sir William Maegregor gives an illustration from a photograph of the use of this 
Hearn, but as this publication is not very nccessildo I tio not hesitate U» publish another 
figure. There is a specimen of a bow-and-arrow fleam fn>m Soutli Now Guinea in the 
Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. It was oollccled hy .Sir W. Maegregor and presented by 
Dr. John Thomsou in 1897. A. C. liAODON. 


Asia Minor: Religion. Crowfoot. 

A Yrzidi Wte. By J. W. Crowfoot, M.A. 100 

Tmvelliiig last June (1900) on a Mcssngorics Maritimos *’boat liotwoen \£»U 
Marseilles and Constantinople 1 met an Armenian who told me various things about the 
Ycxidi. Many of these seem trivial enough, as, for iustnuce, that they arc fond of eating 
white mice, or that they collect the blood of slain uiiimals and let it congeal and then fry 
it as a special delicacy. Others were accurate descriptions of the costume worn by their 
priests, and the tabus on various colours, &c., which are meutioued by all travellers. 
Rut one rite he described to mo is entirely new and if tnie, as X iMsIievo, deserves 
publication. As a Imy my informant lived in Armenia neiw Sort, whore the Yesidi are 
very mimerous, and once, when about ten ycsirs old, he happened to he present at one oi 
their festivals in a village nainctl Tnkhari, lietwecn Sert and liedvan. He wns playing 
about at the time in the courtyard of a Ve/ndl's house, aud, ns ho was a mere child, was 
either unuotiecd or considered unworthy of attention, ho he was able to see all that xveut 
on, and its strangeness impressed itself uu his memory. This is what occurred: 1 uso 
practically bis own words. Tbe Iioad of (he village ;:tune in with saddlebags haugiug 
over his shoulders. From the hag in front, which >vas over his ehost, he took the bronze 
figure of the Melek T**”* which was wrapped carffnlly in linen. It was put on a mat 
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ftD(I Ihe wnippingi^ rotnoved. The figure war shaped like a bird ^itb a bole in the 
miihllo o! tbo Imok coveml by a lid, and a l)aao like the stand of a candlestick. The 
bird was tlicn filled with holy water throngh the hole, and while this was going on all 
sang songs in Kurdish. ^ (My informant knew Kurdish as well as Arabic and Armenian, 
and was positive on ibis point.) Next, the priest approached it, kissed the basis first 
and then the other parts until he came to the beak. This wits pierced, and the priest 
put his lips to it and sipped a drop of the water, and all those who were present, except, 
of course, the Armenian,received the sacrament ”iu the same way, for so we must 
describe it. 

Can we accept this account as true ? 

First, ns to tho character of this Armenian. He is well known to several English 
and American travellers and others, and those to whom I have applied say that they 
regard him ns trustworthy on the whole. The story seems to 1>o iuhereotly probable 
and consistent, and be had no motive whatever for inventing it. If he had stndied 
comparative mythology and Inul road accounts of a ceremonial “ eating of the God ” he 
might have maile it up, but he was not a student of this subject or of any otJier, but 
simply a shrowd dragoman and commercial traveller. The recital of the vireiimstancos 
which enabled him to see it inspires me with much more confidence than the claims of 
Lnyurd and other tnivellers to have endeared themselves so deeply to the Vesidi that tho 
latter made them free of all their mysteries. 

Secondly, it is very easy to reconcile this with what we know of the Yoxidi from 
other sonrees. Dr. Mark Lidsliarski has published an important document upon them 
in the shape of a petitiou dated 1872-73, giving various reasons why the Yezidi should 
not serve in the Turkish Army (Bio Bxjmsd der Yesideu, Zcitschri/t der Morgenlan- 
disehen GexeUschaftylHQlyp. foil,). Tho first ruus thus “Every member of our 
“ sect, great and small, woman nod maid, must three times in the year .... visit the 
“ figure of the Melek purpose sevei’al of those bronze figures, said to 

uumher five now, arc sent round to the various districts where Y'ozidi abound, and Sort 
is mentioned as one of the rcgnlur districts on these circuits (Sioufii, Hevue Asiaiiifue^ 
scr. vii., tom. 20, p. 268, 1882). Now, acconliug to M. Menunt {Les Vezidizy Lcroux^ 
Paris^ 1892, p. 95 foil.), the Melek T>>us thus circulated is simply a badge with uo 
ritual or religious significance att^ichod to it, hut serving as sole crodeutials to tho 
messengers cmployetl by tho homls of the sect to levy contributions from the faithful. 
But there is uo evidence to support this view except the word Saujak (staudard) 
sometimes applied to the figure; it absolutely fails to account for the reverence 
paid to this object, or for the choice of this object In (mrticulur. A badge of 
this type should bo something w’liich is secret, especially when it has the power of 
opening tlio purses of its beliolders ; Uio more sentiment of tho “ Flag ** may appeal to a 
patriotic Freiichmao, but hardly in the same degree to au Oriental heretic. The 
position which the Melek Tatis occupies in Dr. Lidsbarski's petition shows, 1 think, 
that some real boon, equivalent to the blessing derived from a siu^ramcat, is obtainoil from 
it, and no doubt duly paid for. Aud the Annenian’s story is further confirmed by a 
detail reported in Bmlger’s account (TAc AW/onanx aful their Ritual^ London, 1852) 
to which 1 have not referred before because its uiUhority bas been called in question : 
“ Close by the sund [of the T«08]»” writes Mrs. Badger, “ was a copper jug, filled with 
** water, which we iinderetooil was dealt out to be drunk as a charm by the sick amt 
“ afflicted” (p. 124). The Yezidi refnsed to let the Badgers see tlieir worship, aud this 
explanation of the water was only given to throw them ofif the scent; tho ritual described 
above suggests another use. 

The conclusion, then, will be that the Taus is not merely a banner, but is, as the 
older writers said, itself au object of worship. The word, furthermore, no doubt, c^ouceals 
the uarae of some old god, and we may follow Dr. Lidzbarski iu making an equation 
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wliich ocirnrrcd iii<IepeD(lctitly to the prownr writer. Tu the Haminiaii Cniemlar, pub* 
Hshoil by ChwoUohn, ocnira the rmme Taus;, which Chwolsohn hhuHelf iiloiitIfieU with 
TaramuK, aud Profcsnor Sayco liaa moi'e recently conncctctl with Thcitui or Tlioaa, who 
18 in variouH places tlio Loinniaii husband of Myrina, the king of Taiiric Khersoncae, the 
king of Assyria, the father of Adonis and Myrrha or Smyrna {Jlilibert LeetuTcs^ 1«K7, 
p. 23,5). It IB true that the Arabic IctterB which form the three names Tarns, 
Tammins, diATer more than the oriltnary Knglisb translitenUions suggest jybf, yy«), 

but this is not really a fomiulable objectiou to their identity. Tnmmms liecomes Taux 
by au omission of m, which is not uncotnroon in Kurdish names {we LidxlMrski) 
and which was well established, if Pi-ofwHor Sayce is right, in the classical period. 
Then Tams is identified with Tons (peacock) by a piece of vulgar etymology. The 
survival of the name of so important a god a.s Tainmnz is lutrinsicully likely enough, 
and it is probable tlmt more than the name has survived ; the red anemones which, 
according to the Badgers, played a great purl, in the April celebrations, deserve more 
iiotieo than they have hod. Ami, again, the jieacoek element may have somo more 
material foundation than the mere verbal assonance; ns Sir George Birdwood writes 
{Athenreum^ 30th September 1809), “the Mclck '|^uls may indeed lie an actual relic of 
Babylonian or Assyrian urt.*^ • 

More interesting to nnthrojmlogists than these Bpocnintions about origins will 1>c, 
porhaps, tho recurrence of the same Agiiro among (he Taehtadji hi Lykia, a pheiiumcnon 
to which writers on tbo Yezidi do not refer. Among the Tatditmiji, liowover, the 
Mclck Tans, so far, at letu«t, ns the reports of Vnii Lnselnin and Bent carry us, has no 
bronze einlMxlimcnt; tlio natural peneock with thorn is rcgnrdeil as I he inearuntion of 
evil. Tho Taelitmlji speak Turkish only, tho Yozidi Kurdish mid a little Arabic. 
They live very far apart. To what, (hen, are we to attribute this common element ? 
Two possibilities scorn to lie open to ns. It might coneoivahly Im au indopeudent 
survival in each case of (ho Tuinmnz-Thons wondiip which once oxtoiuloJ over the 
whole area. Or there may in more recent times have been some connection between 
the two peoples, which bus now lieon lost or else htu< completely eluded the observation 
of travellers. 

Two religions devoloproonts seem to bo universal ovor tlio wliole Islamic: m^o, 
tho worship of Saints (Wclis, Dodes, Marabouts), and the existence of Orders or 
Fmternities; both are common to the heretics as well as the true lielieveni, but the 
former try, iueffcctually indeed, to shelter thcinscdvcs under the prostige of an orthodox 
Saint, in tho caso of tho Yezidi, for oxnmplc, Sheikh Aili {sve SioniB, ./ourrm/ AsitUit/uej 
1885, p. 78). 1 have shown how cloaety parallel this is with the pre-Christian worship 
of heroes {J. A. /., 1900), and need not say more about it here. The religious Orders 
belong to another phase. The worship of heroes is something essentially local, and 
helougs to the family ; tho Fraternity is something which is in itself open to all, and 
knows no limitH of race or place. One of the great Muslim Orders will include Negroes 
Arabs, Berbers, Turks, and Persians ; difforcnce of laiiginigc is no bar. In the Pagan 
world they correspond to tho thiasoi or brotherhoods of Orphic or Pythagorean initiates. 
It is, perhaps, on the lines of one of those Fraternities that suhsc<|uent research will 
prove Ihul tlio common elomciits of Yozidi and Taclitoilji may lie cx}>luinod. 

J. VV. CBOWFOOT. 


Egypt. Petrie. 

Egyptian CuUing-ont TooU. By \V. M. Flinders Potrlo, lulu'urds’ Professor 
of Kgyplology at University College. IZO 

Tho use of special toots for cutting out textile fabrics has not yet hceu recognised 
ill Egypt, uor perhaps elsewhere. When we notice the very elaborately made clotbiog 
of tbe Kigbteentb Dynasty and later, and when we hundlo the exquisitely fine iiueu, 
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it obvious tliat there inUMt Imve been some efficient means of catting oat such 
materials. So far as we know shoal's or scissors are of Italic origin, uiid were quite 
unknown in the Enst uutil Bomna times ; therefore some form of knife must have been 
used as wo uow ose scissors. 

A peculiar class of kuife, market! here 9 to 13, has long been known in museums; 
it is common, aud appoitrs to have been a pergonal tool and not a trade tool, as it is 



ROTPTIAK 0Um>f04)UT TOOtB. 80ALK, 1 : 4. 


found siogl;^ in graves along witli the tweezers, the mirror, and other pergonal objects. 
The cutting edges are at A-A (called here the main edge) aud B-B (called here the 
butt edge) ; the remainder of the ouiliue is smooth and rounded, suitable for holding in 
the hand. 

As to the use of it wc may set aside leather cutting, as the tool for that is often 
shown on the monuments, and was a short axe^Hke blade set in a rounded block of 
wood : tlie thiuncss of some of these knives, moreover, is quite nosuited for so tough a 
material as leather. The form is, however, admirably adapted for catting textiles ; the 
slant of the main edge enables the baud to grasp the stem clear of the catting board. 
The narrow ends of the main edge, especially in 11 aud 13, enable the user to see 
clearly the position of the cut. 

The butt edge is a farther evidence of its use ; for in thus slicing textiles, tough 
threads, or some not well cut, would drag, especially in narrow gores ; in such case a 
rooking cut with the butt edge would be required to chop tbrough them. 

If we once recognise the use of tliese tools we may see other examples of tbe 
cutting'Out tool in earlier times. 

No. 1 is a copper tool with a main edge on each side at tbe top ; while all tbe 
rest of the length aud the butt was smoothed for holding. This belonged to a domestic 
of King Zer, of the First Dynasty, about 4700 b.o. 

^ . No. 2 is a similar knife of copper; bought in Egypt, locality unknown. Both 

^ ‘1 Aud 2 are clearly not for ordinary cutting, as of meat, but are suited for outline cutting 
on a board. 

No. 3 is the usual type of copper kuife of the Twelfth Dynasty, here given to 
show how tbe cottiog>out knives 4 and 5 have been specialised by only forming the 
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eijgo where it can cut on a hoard while liohl io the hand. Xotio of these have butt 
odgea, hut were set iu wooden handloB. 

Nos. 6 and 7. The bntt edge, for chopping through throafls, comes into use at this 
point, and the main cutting edge is more curvoil and thrown b>u:k. 

Nos. y and 9. The width of the blade seems to have lieoii felt to be a disadvantage 
in seeing tbo end of the cut; so the inuin edge was brought forward and ended l»elow 
in a point, or hook in advance of the handle. This typo logins proliably in the 
Thirteenth or Kourteenth Dynasty. 

Nos. ]0, 11, and 12. The tyj)© is very uonimou in tbo Kiglitoontli Dynasty. The 
butt edge wits widene<l more and more. 

No. 13. Lastly, in the Nineteenth Dyna.sty the butt edge projects in two [loints 
at the sides. After this date the form sooins to have pnased out of use. What cutting- 
out tool was nsetl l>etweon 1100 and 3i)0 lac. wu do not yet know. 

This whole class of outline cullers for n.'tc on a board should bo worked out iu 
other coilutries for eom|iartKon. Perhaps some anthropologist will follow tliis uew typo 
elsewhere. W. M. FLINDERS PKTUIE. 


Totemism. Haddon. 

Totf^mism : Notes on Two Letters puhlisfted in the “ Times ” of September ^f%A 
Zrd and Ith^ 1901. Ry A. C. Umldon, $cD., F.R.S. ■ 

Uudor the titles of A Nrw Record of Totemism^ describing wbat bo believes to be 
an important discovery of worked flints, ami The Early Man and Ills Stones, the Hou. 
Auberon Herbert ha.s written letters to the Times ol September 3rd aiidTtl) rcsj^c^vely, 
which are as sensational as they aixi long. It is well recognised that those who may be 
termed outsiders often make fruitful suggostions or oven important discoveries which 
have been overlooked by the professional teachers or investigators of a particular branch 
of science, Sciontifio men heartily recognise the labours of amiUours when they are 
carried out in the true seioutifle spirit, and all our museums have lieeu enriched by 
collections amassed by enthusiasts from the mere ** colloctor *' to the erudite expert. 
Mr. Herbert will doubtless have more than one op(>ortuuity of presouting his evidence 
before anthropological or antiquariau exports, and ho may rest assured that it will receive 
due consideration. The lesson of the first discovery of stone implomouts has not been 
forgotten. 

Mr. Herbert claims that certain gravol lieds in the valley of the Avon in South 


Hampshire oxtoiuliiig over a tract of country for some 20 miles in length and of considef 
able breadth and from three to seven feet in depth practically consist of ** stones handloil 
and worked by tbo earlier races; ami, one may juld, ropreaenting the strongest and. 
deepest focHugs of their life . . . The gravel lieds may be called, without 

exaggeration, a mass of worked stones . . . What arc these stones P Certain 
“ welbmarked types are constantly repeated, and 1 do not think that one can resist the 
“ belief that the greater number of the stones are representations of the totems of the 
** tribes. They seem to be a new volume of Totemism suddenly placed in our bands. 
Many of the stones may be holy stones, amulets, or stones consecrated. Some may 
have boon cut for purposes of decoration. There is also an interesting class of stones, 
** which, if 1 am right, were cup stones used ns sacrifices. But I think all these other 
" classes are subsidiary to the totem class—tlmt is, to (ho stones which represent some 
animal or object which existed a.s the totem and hod a sacred character. To make 
“ matters more clear 1 will presently return to the subject of the totem, for unless one 
" understands something of the totem, one cannot understand the stones.*’ 

A doscrtption Is then given of a number of forms which appear to the writer of th* 
letter to resemble suns, moons, pyramids, snakes, fish, seals, teeth, tusks, mountains, 
peeks, mountain ranges, flames, animals, parts of the body, aqd so forth. ** here tgq 
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** nlMO a large nnmiicr of 8lmiC8 wliich are, so to speak, only car-inarkcd. That in to 
** Bay, the nieiiiuino luun has placed Iiis mark on them, has iuitialloil them, miulo them 
“ magical or holy. It is only by rather close observation that you will detect thefto 
** marks, but I think there can be little doubt ulwiit them . . . They seldom, if 
** over, treat their stones in vulgar fashion. They nro careful and almost tender in 
deidiog with whatever seems to them strange and mysterions. There is no childish 
“ hacking to sco wimt the now thing is.** We must do Mr. Ilcrl^ert justice to state 
that ho says he puts forward his ‘Mntcrprctatioiis with great reserve” ; but, on the other 
baud, it is evident ho Is a strong believer in his assumptions, which certainly ap^icar 
incredible to scientific students. 

It is most remarkable that Mr. Herbert does not once refer to bis finding any 
implements, all bis S()ccimen8 belong to a very diflerent category. If bis stones wore 
worked by man Uiorc would surely bnvc been an iinroonsc number of toids and weapons 
in the same dei>os)ts. It is well known that many unuritioal collectors bnvc Itecii only 
too reaxlr to recognise natural forms in concretions and in adventitiously flaked flints, but 
until those in question have been oxnniiuod by competent antlioritios it would not l>e 
fair to prejudice Mr. Herbert’s proj>ositiou. There we, however, very strong groinida 
for assuming that they arc not wtofucts. Mr. Horl>ert hopes other persons will examine 
other gravel beds. There is no doubt tbnt innntncrablo forms similar to those descril>e<l 
by bim will bo found to almost any gravel pit; doubtless also many very similar 
specimens could be found in situ in the majority of qnnrrios of the upper cbolk. 

By a strange coincidence, in the cnircut number of the Bulletins ct Memoires dc la 
.SoctV^ d'Anthropologic de Paris (V* s6rie. Tome 11., 1901, p. 166) tJjcro is a paper by 
A. Thicollen, entitled “ Deuxihne iludc sur les pierres figures a retoucluss intentionnelUs 
a Vepoque dn ereusement des vallees quaternairesP M. Tbieullen exhibited before tl>o 
Society a oumbor of stones witli ronndcid bosses which approximately represent a fish, 
a tinman right foot, the head of a horse, camel, roe deer, duck, and other, animals, 
these are claimod to have been slightly improved, usually by the addition of eyes, by 
the palmolithic artists. Ho complains that when he exhibitcti his sjiocimcns ami 
delivered bis wgumeuts before the International Congix'ss of Authro{)ology on Anduvology 
at Paris in 1900 bo was received with jests. The prehistoric arcbmologists of Paris, 
with few exceptions, deny human workmanship in the figures, whoieas, according to 
him, their confreres of the provinces laboiu' to elucidate the prohicm. “ Where, thou,” 
says be, ” shall wo appeal ? Must oue await a future gcuornt'ou of prehistorians froc at 
length from prejudice ? ” It does not follow that every collector of stones tliat have a 
remarkable appearance is a Boneber de Perthes. Thu French enthusiast compares Ills 
specimens with the fetishes of various savage peoples. Certainly it is true that primitive 
folk do employ natural or slightly worked stones as fetishes or as clmnns for magical 
purposes, but that proves nothing in the present instatico. 

Three questions are started by Mr. Herbert’s letter : (1) the age of gravel lieds; ibis 
can only be settled by geological cvnleuce. (2) The natural or artificial production of 
the forms of the stones ; which can only l>o proved by an examination of the stones and 
a comparison with others that are known to lie natural stones or known to lie artefacts. 
(3) Assuming for the moment the wtificial character of any of them, what were they 
fashioned for ? Mr. Herbert with marvellous temerity rushes to the conclusion that they 
were ** totems.” 

Totemism has too long been a “ blessed word,” and the time has arrived when 
strong protest must be made against the misuse of the term. There are many animal 
and plant cults in the world, totemism is one of them ; indeed, it is probable that what 
is described as totemism among one people may be difTereut from what is culled totemism 
elsewhere. Should this prove to be the case, the term should be restricted to practices 
and beliefs which are undoubtedly sirollar to those of the Ojibway cult. It is entirelv 
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iiuwnrmiitablc to sponk of every Hiuinul ctilt m (otcinisin : the ohiuidntiou of primitive 
beliefs is reiideroil more difficult—^uo might nay if. is mmlo almost iinpossihle—by such 
loosoiiosH of teriniuology. It is uot going too far to nsserf, whatever the stones may be, 
they eim never bo proved to bo totems or represoutations of totems. A. C. IIADUON, 


Engrland: Skull. 


Layard. 


Kotc$ on a Ifwnan SknU found in t*cnt in the. lied of thr. itiocr (frtoell^ 
Ipsjipich. Ky Miss Kina Layunl {rf. M.ts, I9(il. Idl). 



This skull WHS obtained by the writer in January liwt from the ojvptaiii of a 
dredger employed on the Kivor Orwell at Ipswich. It was found when dce|K)niiig the 
clmnnol in May of lust year. After working out the overlying mud, n bed of pout was 
roiuhoil, which was in such u dry condition that it chokctl the imiclnnery. As nearly 
as could bo estimated tho skidl was found embedded in the (leat at a deptli of aliout 
four feet. After being dredged up it was rusoiicd by tbu captain, and for nino months 
remuiiieil hoisted on a {h>1o in the dredger, c.vpi>sed to wind and weather. The skull 
was very black when first found, but in course of time i>ocjimo bleacliod. .Some oil 
dropping i 4 M>n it from the machinery above gave it its present brown apponranco. One 
sido of tho skull isnmoh worn away by exposure to tlio air and niuistiire, while tho other 
sido is almost perfect. 

lu February last the writer presented tho skull to the Royal College of .Surgeons, 
and Ur. Stewart has kindly sent tlie following measuromonls :— 


Circnmference - 530 mm. Capacity - 1,570 c.c. Orbital width <• 37 mm. 
Longth - > 1K8 mm. Basi'iiasial length 101 min. „ height > 29 mm. 

Breadth - • I-10 mm. BrciuUU index • 74*5 „ index - 78*4 

Height > • 133 mm. Height index - 70*7 


Phys. Anthropology: Brain. Symington. 

Oh iiui Temporary Fissures of thf JJutnnn Cerchrat JlemispkercSy with Ohser- 40A 
va^ions on the DcvciopmerU of the Ilippocttmital Fissure and IUppornmpttl IbU 
Formation. By Prof. J. Symington, M.D., Queen’s Coltoge, Belfast (cf, Ma.n, 1901. 131). 

This paper discussetl the views recently piihlishod hy Hochstettor, who maiataioH 
chat the so-called temjmrary or tnmsitory fissures of the buinan cerebral hemispheres, 
which have been described by so many anatomists as existing towards the eud of tho 
third and during tho fourth months of fcetal life, are not present in the fresh bmiii, but 
are tho proilucts of commencing miiccrution and putrifioatiou. The author of tho paper 
admitted that tho frequency of tho occurrence and the deptli of those fissures had been 
oxaggoratod, but ho showed a number of pliotogntphs of s).KH‘imons, Imth macroscopic 
and microscopic, in support of the views (bat (boy did occur in well'proscrved material. 
He admitted, however, that tho urciiutc fissure, even if uot an artificial product, had no 
morphological significance, and that its posterior part had nothing to do with tho 
hippocampal fissure. He also oxhibitod a scries of sections of tho brain of a human 
foetus iu which tho hippocampal fissure and the hippucam|>al formation could l>o (raced 
from near the tem|)oral ]>oIo of tho hemisphere upwards and forwards towards the frontal 
eud of tho bruin, dorsal to tho developing transverse commissures. Atientiou was 
directed to the interest of these facts iu connection with the position of the hippocampal 
fissure and formation iu the marsupinlia and monotremsta where they occupy a similar 
position throughout life. These observations also support the opiuiou hitherto basod 
mainly on comparative anatomy, that tho rudimontary grey and white matter existing on 
the dorsal aspect of the adult human corpus callosum is the renmios of a hippocampal 
formation. _ 
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Egypt. Myers. 

Tkt Boncg of tfrn Nrkhf an Eguptinn King of Utc Third Dynasty. By 
Clmrlos S. Myert< {cf. Man, UK)I. Kj'l). \Ll 

From iirulm^ologicnl (iubi, B. appoirx that lieu Nckht nilotl over Ef^ypt in tlio Tbirtl 
Dynasty, hIjoiU JOOO k.c. His tomb, with its contents of bones and pottery, was 
discovered iib<t si'iison near. Git^ch, )>y Mr. dohii Garstang, to whom my thanks are due 
for |>ennissio>i to piil)lish these remarks before they are included in the official report, 
which will appear later through the aid of the Egyptian Resojirch Account. 

The Imnes of Hon Nekht are interesting, not only becanso he is by far the earliest 
known king whoso remains have been found, but because they are tlio 6rat which can 


FRONT. TOP. 

with any certainty bo dated »is belonging to the Third Dynasty. They prcKjlaim him to 
have been a mao of nuusual height. His stature probably exceeded 1870 millimetres, 
while tbo average stature of later and prehistoric Egyptians was 1670 millimetres. The 
proportions of bis long bones to one another were such as characterise negroid skeletons, 
a condition frequently observed in the prehistoric period, and commonly in the later 
period of the early empire. The skull was very massive and capacious, and extraordi> 
narily broad for an Egyptian, the cranial index coming almost within the bounds of 
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braehyooplmly. IIh feutiims nj^rec*! more cloMsly with thow of dyiiiistic tliun with 
ihoMC of prohixioric hUhIU. 

Wg turu now to history for the montioii of an early Ejsyptian king of phenomenal 
suture. To such a king both Munetho ami Eratosthenes ullnde. According to the 
fonner historian bo was Sesochris, pemiltimnto king of the Second (Thimto) Dynasty ; 
acoonling to the latter he was Momchoiri, first king of the 'Phird (Memphite) Dynasty. 
It is in the highost degree probable that those are two names of one and the same king. 
The view I hero olTor seems to solve many difficnltice. 

Mr. Ilnudall-Mnclvor’s measurements nmko it pnilmblo that from the late prehistoric 
timo» onwunl, a people .liathiKnislial by broader hoad«, longer uoaoa, aud oibor ubamottw 
(rra.lually mado tboir way and l«amo al«orbo.l into tbo long-bcadcl popnlalioi. of llm 
ami it* msigbboiirboud. Tlieso broador-licadcd poi>plc fornid Iho riding cliuia of tbo 
oarlioat dyiiaatios. Aoconliag to biolory and trailitioi, tboy foiuidod Morap ii»,and 
doiibtleaa miiltipliod tboro. By tbo Third Dyiiaaty, aom.rding to Mai.oUio, tlioy boganto. 
build hoiiHoa oE bown atm.o. ami pi-olialdy tl.oy ooiwtroolod tlio oarl.o»t Itgn-liai. 
pyramida. Tliov dovolopcd at Mompliio a i-cuiarknldo whool iiE aciilptmi;, noon prmlauing 
tlio moot lifo-liko woodoii atatlic of a «lan Hint baa over boon liiado ; lie, too, waa liroiid- 
bondml. Up to tlio time of Hon Nokllt, tbo brondor-lioiidcd lino of kmga atylcd tliom- 
.olve»Tliinito,andooutiniicdto bo bnried near Tliia, in oonforinity with I bo aiieiont 
tradition of tbo pcoplo willi whom tliey bad como into eoiitaet. In tlio end, lion over, 
Merapliia outvied Tliia, and kings wlio auecoeiieil Hon >oklit begun to for«iko tlio 
oiraple Tbinito bliriala for the pyramids of Saiiqariib, Giaob, and J^mair. rims Hon 
Nekht may bo ooiiaidered in nam. and onltiiro lo bo of tbo Tbiril, or Moinpliito Dy.niaty ; 
bnt, by bis burinl near This, oamo to bo rogarded as belonging to tbo provioua Tliiuito 

'^^"'r'ho broador-iioadcd race aliove moiitioood ia commonly tliouglit to linvo anwod 
first in the Nile Valley at Koptos (Qitft) from Pnut,a land snored to the inter Itgyptiana, 
the situation of wliiob it is eonjootnred was near Somaliliiiid and tbo oppoaito coast 
There is, bowover, some goological ovidoneo to show that the Rod boa 
historio times tlirongli tbo lakes near to Ismailia. Acoonliiigly tlio people of Punt, 
wandering iiortbwanl fmra tboir liome iilong the al.orcs of the Hod Sea, could ooticoivably 
have made their way witli ease to the Nile Valley nenrer Mompliia It is, liowovcr, not 
less probable tliat Asia ratlicr than Piiiit waa tbo lioiiio of 

The earliest dyoastio Egyptians liaoil tbo Babylonian sonls ^ 

To Asia and Coiiti-nl Europe wo are wont to look for tbo br(»dor.l oadcrl pooplo. 
Moroovor, aooordiiig to the Greek logonii,* Memphis wiis fouiidwl by tbo rnmnago of 
Momphis, daiiglitcr of tbo Kilo, with Epaphns, who Iwrii of tlio Giwmii lo (Isis) was 
carriml off when a babo to Syria, and brought back by ins motlier to Egypt. 


Scotland: Plgnnentatlon. Gray. Tocher. 

Value of Sununue. of l^Hool CMUlren in 

East AbcrdeentMre. By J. F. Toohor, F.I.C., and J. Gray, B.bm 

In the onurse of a pigmentation survey carried out l.y us in Bust Abcnloeoshire in 
1896andl»97weobtaiiieii the statistics of the surnames aud pigraenWt on of 14,561 
(practically the whole) school cbildron there. An iinalysisof tbo pliysiod cliaracteristna, 
apaTt from the suriiiimes, has alroaily boon puldisbcd.t The present piipcr deals with 
tL distribution of tbo troqiioncy of snniames aud tboir eorroliitmii with pigraontalioii 
Wo have found that among the 14,561 children tlioro lire 1 51 difforoiit surnmnes. riie 
froquonoy of llicso snruanios varies liotween 1 and 267, Milno boiiig lo mos reiiuon , 
th^next in Older 1>eing Smith, Taylor, Slopheti, and Bmoo. If the siiriiaines are 


• Bidgewfty, Surly Aye of Oreece, I. 217. 
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lUTuiigcd ill order of frequency n curve represoiiliug tlio froqneucy tAkos tUc form rouglil/ 
of a roctAngtilar liy])crlK)Iiu TIic diKtrUintlon of surunmos U very unequal: for oxamplo, 
onc4mlf of tiio puinibtion line to lie couteiit with 12^ per vent, of tlie surnames, while 
onO'lmlf of the aunmmc»< is monopoHsed hy D.tO (lergons. Hereditary snnmmce svere not 
ill coinnioti nyo in 8co(1and until tho thirteenth and fourteenth ccnturicii. There is n pre¬ 
sumption, therororc, that the ]ii‘CRcnt imasessora of suruames inherit some of the physical 
chamcferistics of iinccstora of that date. It lieeonics iiecesKary to iuTestignte the origin 
of surnames. Wo have dividod them hroodly into two classes : (1) Lowland, including 
names of Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Scandinavian origin ; (2) Ilighlund, including 
names derived from the names of Highland clans. Of the 751 surnames, 63 were High¬ 
land, roprosontliig 13-14 {icr cent, of the population. It is iutemting to note that in a 
previous investigation* wo come to the conclusion, from an analysis of the measure¬ 
ments of the adult population, that the Ilighlnud cdcnieiit was present to the extent of 
1*1 per cent, in East Alienlconslurc. Wo have uiUcuIatcd the pigmeiiCatioii value of the 
hair and eyes for the oU most frequent surnames, and ormngcsl them in series iu;conlIng 
to pigmentation. We 6tnl that there is a wide variability in the jiigiiioutatioii of did'oront 
suriuimcs, poiuting to tho conclusion that septs or clans, us represented hy surnames, 
tend to retain distinct physical characteristics. Amongst tlic darkest in tho scries we 
dml siirnumcK common in fishing i-onimnnities. This sup]>orts the tradition that tho 
fisliing |K>pulutioii on the emit coast of Scotland is of Belgian origin, since tho Belgians 
are the darkest people of Northoim Enrojio. We find that the pigmentation of Highland 
snrmunos corrospouds closely with the pigiueutation in tlicir districts of origin. An 
example of this Is seen in the blonde Frasers, having their origin in the blonde Inverness 
district, and dark Robertsons and Gortlons in dark Perthshire and West Alierdeenshire. 
The snrnaracs of Wallace, Pirio, Grant, Park, and Birnio, we find, have strong blonde 
tendencies, while tlie surnames of Cordincr, Crntekshank, Stephou, Stnudiun, Buuhau, 
Paterson, and Whyte arc darkest tii unr list. Tho surnames having tho largest per¬ 
centage of rc<l hair arc Keuiiic, Scott, Grant, and Thomson, and those having the least 
percentage are Johnston, Walker, Burnett, Forlies, and Watson. 

Tho validity of these conclusions depends on w'hethcr they are confirmed iiy a 
complete survey of the whole of Scotland, which, wo hope, nmy l>o curried out at nn 
early date. 


lingiiistics. Frazer. 

Mm'ft Language anti n’o/Mni's iMagungc, By J. (J. Frazer, M.A., Litt.D. *1 OH 

In The Firrtnighfli/ Jierirw for Jamwry IWO I oollectetl ovidenco as to IfcU 
curtain dififcrcnccs of spoeidi lastwoen men and women wlncli have i>eeu oltservoil in 
some South .\iutTuuni tribes, uiul I suggested that sucli ditferouces may pcrha{>s furnish 
the cine to (lie origin of gender in languivge. Whatever may bo thought of that 
suggestion, it seems desirable to bring together all rci>ortod cases of divergence 
of speech lictwcen tho sexes, us these can hardly fail to be philologically luterestiiig. 
Hence 1 venture to submit to readers of Man tho following {lassages which 1 have 
lately mot with in D'Orbigiiy’s well-known work on tho South American Indians 
{Vllotnine AniericaiH^ l*nris, 1839). Tho writer spent about eight years with a French 
scientific expedition exploring a great part of South America. Tho Cbiquitos Indians 
to whom be here specially refers are a considerable tribe, or rather uation, inhabiting 
the dense forests of Eastern Bolivia. Their lauguago, according to D'Orbigny, is .one 
of the most copions and complete in America. Speaking of the South American 
languages in general he says : ** Un autre genre d’exceptiou a dounl^ lieu h beaucoup de 

reflexions; dons telle longue, les mots employes par I’bommc sent, on majeure partie, 
“ diflerens de ceux qu’emploie la femme, oh ebaque mot, on passant par la bouche de 


3^ iVw. ^rit. Auttc., Bradford, 1900. 
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cetto iluniiero, proiiil niio tcrmiiiiUKOn iliKtiiicto. «lc» CbjfjiiltOH offro, au pliiH 

“ haiit ilegi-v, CO uanictui^3; inai« iloiis Iok aiitres it so r6<tiiitf lore<{u’tt a’y trouve, uux 
“ tjtrea do paront^. Depiiis liioa longtemps* ou a cxpliqii4 cotte anomaUo, |Nir 
“ I’habitiulo do cort4uns penplca c(m<[u^mu6 (dca GitarauiK siirloiU), do tucr Ics hoiiimoii 
“ ot de gimler los fommca, auppoaition qui uoua paratt iwscr. prolmblo ” (////o/«/«c 
AwiricniH, 1., p. 153). Again, in trc^Ulng apocially of (lio Clilqiiito nullon, Ito jwiya : 
“ Uno auoinalio Hingnliurc so priiHonto duns In langiic cllU|l)itl^ on, pour lioauconp do 
“ cbosoH, rhoinmo omploio dcs mots diflerciis do ceiix dont so sert In fomnic, tmnlis quo 
“ poni' los nntrus, In fommo omploio dcs mots dout I’homtiie so sort, on so couUsiilnut d’oii 
“ changer la tcrmiuuisoii ” {op. cii. II., p. 1.35). Again, s|>oivki>ig t)f llio sumo laugniig<i, 
lio remarks : “ Uno partioulurite do cotto laugnagi*, o’ost In »lificrcnci« irexpresuion <le8 
** mcmoK ohjots pour los deux sexes. Non-sciiloment los uoms dcs ohjels imliqiii^s par 
“ In'fomino out tine tonniiituson untro quo pour los hoininos, inais ciieuro il y a souvunt 
dos mots tout a fait dissombhildos ; ainsi Pkomniu expriiiiu prre par lyat el la fomine 
“ par Yxupu (prononcox YcUonpou)” {op. cU. II., p. 163). .1. G. FUAZliJK. 


REVIEW. 

Greece: Prehistoric. Hall. 

TMc Oldest Civilisation of Qrrrcc: Studies of the. Mifceiunin Ape., lly lOH 
H. K. Hall, M.A., Assiatnut in the Doparimont of Egyptian and Assyrian lOU 
Antiquities, British Museum. London: David Nutt, 11)01. Svo, pp. xxxvi, 346. 
Price 15«. 


Two books dealing with tho nuvor>ciiding Mycouivan (picstion have iuloly Ix'on 
given to the world. With the first of tlio two to nppotir wo liavo not to deni (it is, 
in fact, iucoinploto) ; nor, indood, does it proueo^l on the same linos tis Mr. Hull’s work. 

Tho iuttor is an attempt to do for the eontrovorsial questions, inspiml by the now 
enormous mass of “ Mycenaean " matoriid, what has alroiuly been done for the luatcriai 
itself by 8ehuchhanU, Perrot, and Tsountas. Tho writings of tlioso tlu'co scliolurs do 
not protond to deal with other than ascortaiued facts, though they do not iudcoil always 
escape the imputation of regarding os fact what should raally only lio treafcil ns woll- 
8 np{)ortod hypothesis. Mr. IlaH's object, ou tho other hand, is not so miich to give a 
resume of discoverios up to date, hut rather with the mind of au unprejudiced critic, to 
weigh the import of these discoverios and of tho theories Isiscd ou them. Without 
laying down any definite theory of Ins own, ho h«)ldH a middle course hetwocii tho views 
of those who argue for oxtroine limits of date ; and, while avoiding mere iicgutioiis, ho 
has, in our opinion, gone far in tho direction of properly liasiiig ” the question. 

Tho lK>ok is dtviticd into eight chapters, camprisiiig nearly .300 {stgus, siid amply 
llliistmiod by 75 cuts, several of which arc from nupuldUhed objects iu liis own 
Department of tho Britisit Museum. 

It is tho special merit of this liook that iii it wc Imve, for tlio first time, a uiruful 
and judioial ostimation of the evidence to lx: ohtutiicd from Egypt by* a sjieciulist in the 
arehicology of that country. We have only to turn to the table givoti on imgc 76, 
where wo may see, at a glance, tho chiof items of evidence for Mycemean dating and 
t ])0 respective value of each item. Mr. Hall never forgets to warn his readers of the 
danger of iiceepting Egyptian evidence without hesitation, more os^iecially iu the case 
of scarabs. But, after all, even if scarabs wero hnnned us evidence, uraplc material 
would still remain. For instance, there are tho Toll-ol*Auiarna de{>osiU of 1400 k.c., 
with tlieir vvoailth of Mjeentean vase*fragments, im %veU untUenricateii a criteriou as 
dould be wished, and uo arclucologist am overlook tliem. Mr. Hall, with praiseworthy 
discernment, carefully sifts tho goo<l from tho bad—or doubtful—evidence, a most 


important matter. 




Fire Baymead Breton, Dietionnaire caraibe, p. 329, publii cu 166&. 
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£qu»i caution moat Uo oiupluycU iti treating evidence from Cyprus, uud hero again 
vre think Mr. HaJI has done well. Wo do not iniderstatul how archeologists cim shut 
tlicir eyes to the fact that Myccinmn remains in Cyprus last down to the oighth 
century n.c. (possibly oven later). On the other hmid, it would Iks e(|uaUy absurd 
to dniw. tbu opposite uoiielnsion llint what is late in Cyprus must also be late at 
Myueiuc or lalysos. The circiiinstances easily admit of explanation. Always ultra* 
(•onservative, Cyprus, which prolmhly only felt tlio iiiflneuce of Mycena>an oivilisatiou 
towanis its decline iii (Ircece, mUumlly retained it for several succeeding ceiitnrlos, 
during which it uim hardly lie said to have been affected by the Dorian iuvasiou. Surely 
we may see lu the Icgetnl of the colouisatiuu of Sainmis by Teiiccr, snpportc<l, perhaps, 
hy the wonderful finds at Enkomi, Inmes of an Achmau settlement subsequent to the 
Trojan >Var, wbieli was only an offshoot of the general stream of mignttion from 
West to East. 

fju far we are arguing with Mr. Hali tbiU tlie “ working hypothesis of tbo 
Myeetucan question is to be accepted, ami that iU “ Bl&texcit *’is to be regarded as 
lasting from about 1600 n.c. to 1200 h.c., first iu Crete, afterwards under the Achman 
hegemony at Myceme; that tbo Dorian migration took place aliout 1000 B.C., and that 
the Achfcan.s, or Myuemeans were tlicn driven out of the raaioland of Grooco. 

Furtlior, wo are entirely at one with him iu his incidental trentmoiit of the Homeric 
question. . Every scholar is familial' with the archn>o!ogical difBcultios which this presents, 
hut many are too much occupied with dovetailing them into their own theories to treat 
them with impartiality. 

Mr. flail aims a few gentle shafts at Professor Uidgeway and his Pelasgian theory, 
and we think ho is right in u^ing that there is no need to identify the Mycemean 
civilisation erclvsivcljf w’itli the Polasgiaus; uor, ou the other hand, to confine it 
exolnsively to tho Auhieans or any other race. 

One of the most valimblo features of the book is tlio diagram of nn approximate 
chronological scheme which, 1)y>thO'byo, does not follow page 292, as indicated in the 
contents, but page 324. Where all is udmittedly tentative and hypoUietioal we refrain 
from criticism of detail, but it might have been an improvement if the arrangement bad 
been different, the dates iu tho vertical columns, and tho localities in tho horizontal. 

Space forbids us to dwell on tho many subjects suitable for comment which 
Mr. Hall's luminous and suggestive chapters present, but a few small (KiinU, perhaps, 
call for criticism. .The title of the illustration on page 24 is unfortunate; we fear the 
L.C.C. would haixlly {Niss sneh au odihee as a^motlol” dwolHug. Wo confess to a 
personal prejudice against tho copulated lu *’ which is used (but not quite consistently); 
but printers arc notoriously ditficult to convert to the more correct typography, 
Mr. Hall writes well and clearly throughout, but ho should try to avoid the vulgarism 
of the “ split iufiuitive.” H. 


PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Prooeedinffs. British Association. 

AHthropotofff/ at the Glfiegtnc Meeting of the British Assoeiation for the i01 
AdvanecTHeni of Science (September Uth>]8th, 1901). lu I 

The Autbro|>ological Section of the British Association met at Glasgow iu the new 
Anatomy Department of the Uoiversity, the formal o|)eniog of which took place on 
the first afternoon of the meeting. The president of tho section, Professor D. J. 
Cunningham, M.D., F.R.S., of Trinity College, Dublin, took as the subject of his 
inaugural address, “ The Humau Brain, and the part wbioh it has played iu the Evolution 
of Mnu," and discussed the relations which are found to exist during fcctal life betw'ecu 
the brain itself And the braiu case, laying particular sQ'ess upon the specifically human 
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development of tho parietal IoIjo at the expense of the oooipital, and on ilio iniportance 
of the “ insnlur district ” as the seat of the brain centres for tho arm, face, and mouth, 
and consequently for the higher activities of s{)QCch, gcstuif, and tcciniicnl skill. “ It is 
certain,*’ he conehidod, “that these stnujUiral addition to the human brnlu arc r>o rocoiit 
“ acquisition by tlie stem-form of man, but are the result of a slow evolutionary growth 
’* —a growth which has boon stimulated by tho Inliorions oftbrts of countless gonenuions 
to arrive at the perfect co-ordination of all the muscular factors which urc culled into 
“ play iu the production of articulate speech and further, if this Ih3 so, “it would l>c 
“ wrong to lose sight of the fact that the first step iu this upward movement must have 
“ been taken by tho brain itself. Some cerebral variation—probably trifliug and 
“ iusignificaut at the start, and yet pregnant with the most far-renchiiig possibilities— 
“ has iu tbo stem-form of man contnbuted that condition which has rendered speech 
“ possible. This variation, streugt honed and fosteml by natural selection, has in the 
“ end led to the groat double result of a large brain with wide nud extensive association 
“ areas and articulate Bpec<*.b, the two results being brought about by the tuuttml reaction 
“ of the one process n(K>u Uie other.” The address will l»e found printed hi full in the 
Pr<yceedings of the British Associution {^(rlasgofc) IDOl, and iu n current number of 
Nalure. A full alistract of it appoartid in tho GUisgoto Hrntid of Soptcml>or Idth anti 
in the Times of September Nth. 

The Glasgow meeting was uotcwoi'tliy for the unusual mmilicr of papers on |>oiuts 
of human anatomy. Some of these, it is trmi, were hardly of u direct untliropologie-al 
liearing, but the presideutial address sIiowchI clearly cuiough the uoeossity tif confronting 
from time to time the current epcculatioiis aliout the or gins of speech aud culLaro with 
the data of brain-morphology. Scottish ethnology was but poorly represented; there 
wore fewer ethnograpliie pa{>crs than usual : and folklore uml kindred topics were almost 
absent. Archieology, ou the other humi, both local and general, was prominent, and 
considerable iuterest was aroused by the groii]) of goial (wpers and reports on the 
antiquities of Ciete and tho Syrian coast. A full list'of the reports aud pufK^rs 
follows: those to which the words “ Mak, 1901, below ” ai'c tfiqieiided will 1»c published 
wholly or in abstract iu subsequent niimbci'S of Max. 

AXTHROfOORAlMiy. 

PuoK. Cleland, F.R.S.— 7'he Cnriilage of the External Ear iu the Momtremata, 
in Relation to the Hu man Ear. In ochidua the tube of tho car shows 16 burs united 
by a continuous lino of cartilage, and the tnbe ex(NU>ds iiilu a pinna of cnoniiuiis siso, 
which hiul hitherto cstuiped notice In ornitliorhyuchus the tulie is not broken Into bars 
separated by fissures, acid the pinna, hitherto umlctcctcd, is stnull, but of a kind not 
unlike that found iu echidua. Disoussion : Sir U'in. Turner, F.R. S., I’rof. Macalister, 
F.K.S., Prof. Sherrington, F.R.S. 

J. F. Gemmill, M.D. — On the Origin of the Cartilage of the Stapes and ow Us 
eoniinnitg Miith the llgoid Arch, Thu scries of sections e.xbibited shows that iu the 
human subject the whole of the cartilage of the stapes is devtdoped independently of tbe 
periotic cupsnic, and that it belongs to tho hyoid Imu'. Tho sections also illusirateil 
the fate, at dift'oront stages, of that part of the hyoid bar which lies lictweeii tho stapes 
aud the styloid process. Tho inans roprcscuts the primitive sus]>ensoriat element, i.e., 
the hyo-maudllmlnr. Discussion : Sir Wm. Turner, 

Miss Nina Davaicd.— iVofr on a Unman ShnU found in Prat in the Red of the 
River OneeU^ Ipswich. (Max, 1901,1215.) The skull wus exhibited. Discussion: 
Prof. Macalister said the skull wils of tho same type as ibose found in the fen district, 
which he bad always associated with the pre-Roman Britons. 

Prop. A. Macalister, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. —Some Notes on the Morphology of 
Transverse Vertebral Processes. The application uf this term iu tho descriptions of 
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the scvcrnl regions of the buinun spine is nusntisfactory, nn<l the unthor hns eiuleuvonretl 
to iletermiiie, hy embryotogieal evidence, the morphological roiatious of the several parts 
of the iionral arch. The factors which cause the diftbreutiation ore the juxtapositiou of 
the rib nud tlio varinbic relations of the arch to the snrrouudiDg mnscles. 

Pkof, a. ^Iacalistrk, M.D., LL.D., F.R.»S.— A ITbte on the Thirtl Occipital 
Condyle. There are two stroctures comprisetl under this name, one a mesial ossification 
in tlio sheath of tlie uotocliord, and the scermd a lateral, usnallj paired, form of process, 
cansed by the deficiency of the mesial part of the liypochonlal element of the hindmost 
occipital vertebra with thickcuiug of the lateral poition of the arch. 

Principal Macka.y, M.D., LL.D.— On Supra internal Bonct in the Human Subject. 
Disenasion : Prof. Clelaiid, Prof, l^atersoii. 

Prop. .1. Svwinotox, M.D. — On the Temporary Fissures of the Human Brain, 
with OhsfTvaiioHS on the Development of the Hippocamyml Fissure and Hiytpoeampal 
Formation. (Man, 1901. 126.) 

J. F. Tochru, F.I.C., and J. Gray, B.Sc.— The Frequency and Pigmentation 
Value of Surnames of School Children in East Aberdeenshire. (Man, 1901. 128.) 
Discussion : Ih-of. Cnnniiiglmm oliserved that, nnfortiinntely, the jmper was dealing 
with names that oxtendud ail over Kcotinnd, while It studied them as applioil to a 
limited district only, and discussion u()oq it could only bo of value when they got 
a survey on similar lines of the whole of Scotland. Mr. Tocher and Mr. Gray 
pro{) 08 etl to make a survey of the mcIiooI names of iho whole of Scotland correlated with 
the pigmentation of hair and eyes, and their more extensive rejmrt would be extremely 
valuable for discussion. lie wished to know why the Macdonalds were credited with 
having inhorlteil their fair hair from Scandinavian ancestry, whereas all the Dalriadic 
Scots C4\me from Ireland in the third century, aud their ancestors iu the third oentury, 
tui far as they could discover, h;ui light brown hair auJ blue eyes. A committee of the 
Association was appointc^l to assist Messrs. Tocher and Gray in their researchce. 

\V. M. Doiujlas. — 7Vrjo««/ Identification: a Description of Dr. Alphonse 
BcrlUlon^s System of Idcniijyiug Fngitivi' Offenders. The practicability of tlio system 
for police purposes hatl liccn testctl by the writer, and it had l>ecti dcmoostrateii that 
men of ordinary iutelligeiico can roaster its ap|>arcnt intricacies and apply it success* 
fully. Disciissioii : Dr. Garsou cougratiiiatcd Glasgow on the eneigeiic expert who 
bad charge of this important division. The colour of the hair and the eye was practi¬ 
cally useless for identification, while the form of the nose and ear was most important. 
Photographs for the purpose of identification wore of no viUiio; but everyone carried iu 
his finger prints an almost alisolute means of idcutifi'mtion. The chances of two 
|)ersoiis having the same finger prints was something like one in 64,000,000,000. 

ErnKonRAPiiY. 

Rkpokt of tlie Ethnographic Survey of Canada. (Man, 1901. 133.) 

J. 0. Brant Skho. — Dekanatoideh, the iMw^Givcr of the Canicnqahakas. (In 
full, Man, 1901. 134.) 

Hbsketii Prichard. — The Tchnelche IntUans of Patagonia, to be pablishcd 
shortly in full. 

Seymour Hawturv.—TAc Letigua Indians of the Gran Chaco, to be pnblishoil 
in full in Uie Journal of the Anthropological Institute. Discussion : Mr. Millington, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Myres. 

Dr. F. P. Moreno. — Holes on Argentine Anihropo^geography. Communicated to 
Uie geographical section : to be publisheil shortly in full. 

W. H. B. Rivers, M.D.— On the Functions of the Maternal Uncle i» Torres 
Strait. (Man, 1901.186.) To be publLsbcd in full in the Report of the Cambridge 
Expedition to Torres Strait. 
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W . H. R. UiVEus, M.D.—0« the Functions of the SoH-in-fMio and lirutherdthJ^nc 
hi Torres Strait. (Man, 1901. 137.) To bo piililUhoil ua above. 

C. S. ^YKUSy'iil.A.-^Some Kmitioiis in the. Murrnt/ IsIfinderH. (Mas, 1901, IhJow.) 

W. CrookE.— iVb/e« on the proposed FAknotjraphxc Survey of India. 

UErouT of tbe Skeat Exjw.dition to the Malay Penimula: section on Malay 
Industries, (Man, 1901, below.) Tbo rest of the report of the ox{)C(liiioii will bo 
fonud in Proc. Hrit. Assoc.^ 1900 (Bradford) and 1901 (Glnagow). 

W. W. Skkat, M.A. — The Stihnis ami Senutngs: IVild Trihes of the Malay 
Peninsula, To be publUliod in full iu tbo Journal of the Anthropological histitute. 

N. Aknanoalk niul H. C. Uorinson. — Anthropological fCotcs on the Sai JCan, 
a Siamo-Malayan Village in the State oj Nuicnchik {Tojau). (Man, 1901, IkjIow.) . 

R. SiiBLKoui), M.A.—.1 Procisional Classification of the Swords of the Tribes of 
Saraxoak^ to bo published. 

Folklour, &c. 

R. A. S. Macalistek, M.A.— ^Vo/ca on some Customs of the Fcllahin in IVcstem 
Palestine. (Man, 1901, below.) Discussion : Mr. Crookc cminnentcd on tlio wide 
mn^e in tbo Rost of the marks on walls niid lintels, described by Mr. Miu-allster. 

D. MacRituiiib.— Hints of Evolution iw Trttdilion. 

iT. S. Stuart Glennie. — Magicy Heligiuny and .SWc/«*c. 

Gknbual. 

Report of tbo Committee on the t)r Aiitbropoloj^icul Pbotogniplis. 

Rri'OKT of tbo Committee on tbe State of Antbropoiogivnl Tuacliing in tlie United 
Kingdom and olscwlicre. 

ArciIj^eolooy. 

RKiN>ttT.—0/1 the Age of Stone Circles: Excarntions at Arbor Jmw (Man, 
1901, below) ; details in full iu ]*roc. Jirit. Assoc.y 1901 ((rlnsgow). DisciissUm : Mr. 
Dowis oliserved that it would l>e a mistako to suppose that these circles arc till of the 
same age. Special local typos are found iu Abci’iloensbirc, Invcrnoss«siiiro, mid on the 
west coast of Scotland ; and in ICnglnnd tbo types arc diilbrent again. 

W. Allen Stuuus, M.D. —On the Chronology of the Stone .Age of Many with 
especial reference to his c.o-c.xittcncc with an Ice Age. (Man, 1901, below.) Discus¬ 
sion : Sir John Evans, Profossor Kendal, Mr Longo, Dr. Mimru, Prufcs.sur Mucalistor. 

G. CoFFBV.— Chipped Flints for compurisou with certain Forms of 
alleged Artificial Chipping. A series of Hints from ibc hiu'uc gravels niid North of 
Ireland beaches was exhibited showing ditl'ureut pieces chipped by the action of the 
sea ; also a ninubor of flints, coUccUhI on Bultycastle l/cneli, which bud been chipped by 
lost winter's storm. Tlicso Naturu-dressed oliips so ulosulv rcsciiiblo the alleged artiflcial 
chipping of the neolithic imploinontK os to prevent any certain conclusion Itciiig reached 
as to what really is urtifieial chipping. 

Euenexkk Duncan, M.D., and T. II. Buycr, M.A., M.D.— itemaius of Prehistoric 
Man in the Island of Arran. (Man, 1901, liolow.) To bo publislurd more fully iu 
the Jonriuil of the Anthropological Inslilalc. Discussiou : Sir William Tumor, 
Professor Moculistcr, Mr. Somerville, Dr. Garsou. 

Miss Nina Layard.— An Early Palaolithir. Flint Hatchet with alleged Thong- 
tnarks. The impluniont in cjiiestion was found in Levington Ro:ul, Ipswich, at a depth 
of atioiit flve fcot^ In depressions about the butt-oiul the nuiiiral skin of the Hint uoilule 
rotnained, uiid it was contcmleil that these patches showed tmees of wear; and that this 
wear was produced by a thong. Discussion : Sir Johu Evans «lid not consider that llio 
alleged thong was a tlioiig, or that the patches were worn by friction. 

Miss Nina Layard. — Horn and Bone. Implements found at Ipswich. The 
specimens exbibiteil enmo from various parts of tbe town, and from various depths. 
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Some have clearly served ns picks ; others, though suggestive of » pick, arc too awkward 
for this use, thoogb iu one case tlio tip of tbo tine has been sbarpeocil. Ten of those boros 
wore found lying together nt a depth of tivo to six feet together with one rudely hisbioned 
as a knife handle. Four otlicrs were foiiiul iu gravel ut the depth of 23 feet, of which, 
however, 12 feet were ramie-earth. Other specimens exhibited iucluded abonenoedie, 
a bom awl, and a ]>nir of bone skates from a depth of 10 feet iu College Street, Ipswich. 

F. D. Loxijb.-—^ Piece of Fcio from the Fore$t Bed on tJte East Coast of 
England^ alleged to have been cut hy Man. The piece of yew was fonnd by the author 
in the Kessinglaml “ freshwater bed ** belonging to the Cromer Forest-bed series, in a 
section exjrased after a high tide at the foot of the se^i cliff. It bears two oblique cuts 
made by some (uatnimcut much sharper and thinner than the large manufactured imple- 

ments with which we arc so familiar.” The author believes tlmt the circumstances 
of the discovery preclude the idea that the cuts are rocout, but admits that they wore not 
noticed by hint till some days afterwards, when the piece of yew was being cleauod. 

G. CoFt'BV.—A'xAiA// of Manufactured Objects from Irish Caves. . 

R. Mumro. M.D.—A’bfcr on the Excavation of an Ancient Kitchen^Midden 7iear 
EliCt in Fife. (Man, 1901, below.) To bo publi&hed more fully in Proc. Soc. Ant/ir., 
Bcotlandy 1901. 

Report. — Exe/tvations in the Romtn City at Silchesier. The excavations of 
1900 wore condnod to the large area situated between Insula XII. (excavated in 1894) 
and Insula XXII. (excavated in 1899), ami extending up to the north gate aud town 
wall. The area in question contains four insulay which havolteeu numbered XXITI. to 
XXVI. Taken tm a whole, the results of the season's work wore fnlly np to the 
average, liotli in the character of (he buildings uncovered and the variety and number of 
objocts fonnd iu and alrant them. The <|uaiitity of |>ottery and a hoard of smith's tools 
are also quite exceptional. The objects in bronze, bone, &c., also include many interest* 
ing things. The coins foaml were as tinmerons as usual, but not very important. A 
detailed account of all tlic disoovcrics was laid before the Society of Aiiti(|uaries on 
May 23, 1901, aud will he piihlishod in Areh/eologia. It is proposed, during the 
current yettr, to excavate a strip of grontid east of Insulte XXI. and XXII., and, if 
possible, to Ixq^in the systematic exploration of the gross field iu the centre of the town. 

J. H. CuNSMNOUAU.»7'Ae Roman Camp at Ardoch. (Man, 1901, below.) 

Thomas Ross. — The Romm Camp ut Delcine. InehtuthiH. (Man, 1901, below.) 

R. A. S. M.tCALiSTER, M.A.— External Evidence bearing on the Age of Ogham 
H'riiing in Ireland. (Man, 1901, below.) Discussion : Mr. Coffey. 

Report of the Cretan Explonttion Committee. (Man, 1901,1>elow.) The report 
is printed in full in l^oc. Brit. Assoc.y 1901 (Glasgow). Discussion : Sir John Evans, 
Professor MocnlUtcr. 

R. C. Bosanqubt. — Excavations at Preesos tn Eastern Crete. (Man, 1901, below.) 

A. J. Evans, M.A., F.R S.— The Neolithic Site at Knossos in Crete. (Max, 

1901, below.) To bo puhlisbetl separately iu full. Discussion: X^rofessor Sayce, Mr. Myres. 

D. G. Hooartii, M.A.— Explorations at Zahro in Eastern Crete. (Man, 
1901, below.) 

R. A. S. Macalistrr, M.A.— Sotae Results of recent Excavations in Palestine. 
(Man, 1901, below.) Discussion : Sir Johu Evans, X'rofessor G. A. Smith, Mr. Myres. 

C. S. Mtbrs.— The Bones of Ilvn Nekht. (Man, 1901, 127.) Discussion : 
Professor Macalister. 

Mr. James Paton, H.A., Curator of the Corporation Museums and Galleries and 
Hon. Sec. of the Fine Art Section of the Glastrow Exhibition, met members of the 
section in the West Court of the Art Galleries in the Glasgow Exhibition, and 
conducted them through the collectiou of Prehistoric Antiquities. 


printed by hTRX and SromswooDB. His Uajesty’t Priateia, Bast Harding Street, K.O. 
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ORiaiNAL ARTICLES. 

Race Improvement. With Plate L. Galton. 

Tht Pot$iblc hnprwcmtnt of (he Human Hreed under the existing Conditions 4 An 
of Tmxo and SenlimeM. By Francin Galton, D.C.L., D.Sc., F.U.S. Abstract Iwfc 
of tUe Hnrley Memorial Loctnro, delivered before the Anthropolo}(ical Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland on Tuesday, October 29tli, 1901. 

The aim of the lecture is to give a sciontiiic basis to the problem of race improve¬ 
ment under the existing conditions of civilisation and sentiment. It leads to many 
snlisidiary problems, eacli interesting to anthropologists on its owu account. 

Men differ as much as dogs in inborn dispositions nnd faculties. Some dogs are 
savage, others gentle ; some ondure fatigue, others arc soon exbaustetl; some are loyal, 
others are self-regarding. They differ no less widely in specialities, as in hording sheep, 
retrieving, pointing at game, and following trails by scent. So it Is with men in respect 
to tbe qualities tlmt go towanis forming civic worth, which it is not necessary at this 
moment to define particularly, especially as it may bealdend of many alternative qualities. 
High civic worth includes a high level of character, intellect, energy, and physique, nnd 
this would disqualify tbe vast majority of persons from that distinction. Wo may 
conceive that a committee might bo ontnistod to select the worthiest of the remaining 
candidates, much as they select for fellowsliips, honours, or ofticinl }>osts. 

Disiribtilion in n Popxtlalion. —It is a fair assumption that the different grades of 
civic worth arc distributed in accord with tlio familiar normal law of frequency. This 
means nothing more tliaii that the causes why civic worth vilrics in amount iti differeut 
persons are numerous and act indcjmndently, some pulling this way, some that, the 
results being duo to the ordinary laws of combiuntion. As it is found that such very 
different variables conform fairly to tins law, as Stature, Bullet holes around the hull's- 
eye. Error of judgment of astronomers, and Marks gained by candidates at examinations, 
whether in simple or in grou]>ct1 subjects, there is much reason to believe that civic 
worth will do so also. The hgiircs will thou come out as follows : I.>ot the average 
civic wortJi of ail the mule adults of the nation bo (ieterminctl ami its value lie called M, 
one-half of them havtug less and the otlicr more than M. Let those who have more than 
M be similarly sulKlivided, the lower half will then have M plus something thiil does not 
exceed a slmr]>ly*<lcfinod amount, which will bo called and is taken as the unit of 
distribution. It signities the height of each stop or grade between the limits of the 
successive classes about to be described. We thereforo obtain by familiar methotls tlic 
result that 25 per cent, lie l•otwooll M and M -b 1® (call It for brevity + 1°); 16 per 
cent. Iwtwoon + l°and -f- 2®; 7 l>ctweon + 2° and -b 3®, and 2 for all beyond + 3°. 
There Is no outer limit; the classiHcation might proceed indofiintely, but this will do at 
present. Similarly for the negative grades below M. It is convenient to ilisllnguish 
the classes inolinled l>otweon these divisions by Icltora, so they will be called R, S, T, T, 
Ac., in succession upwards, and r, x, t, u^ &e., in succession downwards, r being the 
counterpart of R ; s of S, ami so on. 

Those normal classes were compared with those of Mr. Charles Booth' in Ids great 
work, Labottr and Life of the People of T^ondon. His lower classes, including the 
criminols and somi-crirainaU, corres|)ond in numbers with “/and below ” ; those higher 
than small shopkeei>ers and subunlinatc professional men correspond with “ T and alove," 
and the large body of artisans who earn from 22s. to 30s. a week exactly occupy the 
place of mediocrity ; they include the upper four fifths of r and the lower four fifths of 
R. So far as these may represent civic worth they confirm as far as they go its fairly 
normal distribution. 

The difFereuoea between the classes are exemplifioil by tbe figures relating to the 
stntnro of many thousand adult males, measured at tbo Health Exhibition. Their 
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avemge lioiglif. was nearly 5 h. 8 iu.. the nnit' of dUtribiUloQ was nearly 1| in., so the 
cIaka U exccedal Gfr- t in.; conseqnently oven IT overlooks a moU, while V, who excee<l 
n ft. 2^ ill., and innch more the higher grades, tower aliov'e it in an iriereaaingly eminent 
ilegree. 

Worth of a Child. —Dr. Farr calculoted the value at its birth of a baby bom tof the 
wife of an Essex ln1>oiirer, supposing it to be nn average specimen of its class in length 
of life, in cost of ronintonnneo while a child and in old age, and in earnings iloriog youth 
and manhood. He capitalised with octnarial skill the prospective valuos at tho time of 
hirtli, of tlie outgoings and the incomings, and ou balancing the itoms found the newly- 
liorn infant to ho worth hi. A similar process would conceivably bring out the money 
value at birth of children destined when they grew up to fall into each of the several 
cinsses, and by a difTei’eut method of appraisement to discover their moral and social 
w'orth. As mgiinls tho money value of men of the highest class, many fouiul great 
industries, a^taldish vast niKlcrtiikings, increase the wealth of multitudes and amass 
large fortunes for themselves. Others, whether rich or jioor, are the guides and light of 
the nation, raising its tone, eniightening its difficulties and imposing ite ideals. The 
more gifted of these men, members of onr yet nudofined X class, would be each worth 
thousands of pounds to the nation at the moment of their birth. 

Drsreut in n Population .—The most economical way of producing such men may 
lie inforreil from the Table of Descent accompcuiying the memoir, calculateil for an ideal 
population, ou the supposition that all marriages are equally fertile, that the statistical 
distribution of qualities contiunes unchanged and that tho normal law of freqiicucy 
prevails throughout. In this particular table it was also supposed that lioth parents 
were always alike in quality. The diagram that illustrates it shows also very clearly the 
contributions of each class of parent to each class of the next generation. The V class 
of piirentages number 35 per 10,000, which represents in the 40,000,000 of the 
population an uinmal output of 1,300 male youths of that class who attain their 
majority in the same year. Of the 34 or 35 V sons 6 come from the 35 V>cias8 parents, 
10 from tho IKO U, 10 from the 672 T, 5 from the 1,614 S, and 3 from the 2,500 It. 
Thereforo V is 3 times richer than U in producing V offspring, 11^ times than T, 
55 times than S, and 145 times richer than It. Economy r>f cost and Inlioiir in 
improving tho race will therefore depend on cuufiniiig attention to the best |>nroiitagc8. 
The falling off when only otiu of the parents is of the V class and the other unknown 
was shown to 1>e a little more thou 4^. 

In dealing with Urge nninliers the statistical constancy of tho result resomhles 
those of n fl.xed law. The above figures might then he accepted as certainties like 
tliose in tables of mortnhty, if they are founded on a correct hypothesis. It is not 
claimed that the hypotliesis is more than approximately correct, but in any case tho 
results will l>o constant and probably not very difierent from those given in the table. 
They showed that 35 marriages of two persons each of class V will pnnluce five 
adult sont and five adult daughters of that same V edass. They will also produce ten 
of each sex of the U class and 12 of the T. A discount will have to be taken off 
these fignrc-s in dedneting their significauce, because tho performance in mature life 
often fulls short of its promise in ymuli. The lecturer strongly condemned the neglect 
by edncationsl authorities to invesiigale tbe correlation 1>etweeu youthful ])romiseand 
subsequent performance, by the closeness of which the value of the present huge system 
of examinations can alone be judged. 

Augmentation of Favoured 6'tocA.*—Enthusiasm to improve our race might express 
itself by granting diplomas to a select class X of yonng men and women, hy encouraging 
their intermarriages and by promoting tbe early marriage of girts of that high class. 
The means that are available consist,in dowries, whore a moderate sum is important, 
help in emergencies, hoMlthv homes, pressure of public opinion, honours, and the intro* 
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dnctioD of religious motives, wliich aro vory effective as in causing Hindoo girls and most 
Jewesses to marry young. The span of a generation would be tliereby short-ened, which 
is equivalent to increasing tho fertility of one that was uushortened. It would also save 
the early years of the child*beariug period from barrenness. Healthy homes would 
diminish mortality among children, and in that way increase the output of adult offspring. 
There is a tendency among girls to shrink from marriage on prudential grounds. * This 
feeling might be directed in the opimsito way, by making it an imprudence in an X girl 
not to gain the advnnbiges that would reward tho indulgence of a natural instinct. It 
was concluded that the effect of a widcly>felt entliiisiaam for improving the race might 
l)e expected to add au average increment of one adult son and one adult daughter to the 
prospective offspring of each X girl. Those would be distribntoil among tho X, W, and 
V classes much as the offspring of V parentages are distributcil among the V, U, and T 
classes, but not in quite such high proportions, which wore 6ve of each sex to the first, 
ten to the second, and so on. 

Economical Problem ,—Tho problem to l>o solve<l now appears in a clear shape. 
An X child is worth so and so at birth and one of each of the inferior grades respec¬ 
tively is worth so and so ; 100 X-favourod parentages will each produce a gain of so 
many; the totiil value of their produce can therefore bo ostimateil by an actuary, con¬ 
sequently It is a legitimate expenditure to spend up to such and such an amount on each 
X parentage. Tho distinct statement of a problem is often more than half way towards 
its solution. There seems no reason why this one should not ho solved l>etwecn limiting 
values that are not too wide apart to he usofn). 

Existing Agencies .—Leaving aside profitahlo expenditure from a money point of 
view the existence of Inigo and voluntary activities should be- borno in mind that 
have nobler aims. It appeal's that tiio annual voluntary contrilmtions to public 
oharitios in tho British Itdoe amount on the lowest computation to 14,000,000/., and 
that, as Sir H. Burdott assorts on good grounds, is by no moans tho maximum 
attainable (Hospiinls and Ckttritiesy 1898, page 85). 

A custom has existed in all ages of wealthy persous befriending {>oor and promising 
youths wliioh might be extended to young and promising couples. It is a conspicuous 
feature in the biographies of those who have risen from the ranks, that they were 
indebted for their first start in life to this cause. Again, it is usual among large laiul- 
owners to proceed not on tlie raokront principle, but to select the worthiest nil round for 
tenants and others in their employ, and to give them good cottages at low rents aud 
other faeilities. The lulvantagc of being eniployod on ouo of those liberally-coiidncted 
proi>crlies being thoroughly appreciated, tlicro are usually many applicants to each 
vacancy, so selection can be cxercUod. The result is that the tenants and servants of all 
kinds to be found about them are a finer stamp of men to those in similar positions 
elsewhere. It might easily become an avowed object of noble families to gather fine 
specimens of humanity around them, as it is to produce fine breeds of cattle and so 
forth, which are costly in money but repay in satisfaction. 

Finally, there are building sooieties that have higher ends than mere investments 
and which have been endowed with princely generosity. A settlomont of selected 
persous might conceivably be maintaincil that should b^r some analogy to colleges 
with their fellowships, and include a grant of rooms for a terra of years at low cost. 
A select class would create through their own merits an attractive settlement, distin¬ 
guished by energy, intelligence, and civic worth, just as a first-rate club attracts 
desirable candidates by its own social advantages. 

Prospects .—^It is easy to indulge in Utopias, including a vast system of statistical 
registration, but the pressing need is to establish a firm liasis of fact for the roads that 
lead towards race improvement. The magnitude of tho inquiry is great, but its object 
is one of the highest that man can hope to accomplish, aud there seems no reason to 
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doubt its practicability to a greater or lesa degree. The quoation of how much may 
be reasonably nnticijMkteil must be delavol until tlie problems tltat have been iudicatc^I 
are more or less saliafnctorily solred. FRANCIS G-ALTON. 


America: Ethnography. Hill-Tout, &c. 

(I.) The Ethnographic Sttrv^ of Canada. Abstract of the report of the iQO 
Committee of the British Assoctatioti for the Advancement of Science, presentod 100 
at Glasgow, Septoml«r I7th, 1901 ; to lie printed io full in Proc. Brit. A$soc. 
(Glasgow), 1901. 

(2.) Kthnologicaf Studies of the Afahtland HalkomelKm^ a Division of OiC Salish 
of British Cohnilia. Abstinct of a paiier by Chas. Hill-Tout, appendiid lo the aimve 
Report. 

(1.) The Committee records with regret the very sudden decease of ita secretary, 
Hr. G. M. Dawson, which occurred at Ottawa on March 2, 1901. Dr. Dawson hml 
l)cen uleutidcd with iho work of this Committee from the time of its organisation, at 
first as its cbnirmHii and later as its secretary. His well>known etlinological studies in 
connection with the Indians of the Pacific coast, and the keeu practical interest which 
heconstuniiy manifested in the prosecution of such -work gave s|)ecial weight to his 
couficction with this Committee, the object of which commanded his warmest symptttliy 
and his deepest interest. The CotnmiUee is keenly seusiblu of the great loss it has 
sustained in the removal of one whoso broml interest in the progress of scientific research, 
and w’ht^o intelligent appreciation of the mauy difficnit problems cotinected with the 
pro8C<tnt(Ou of ethnological work in a country where the conditions are changing so 
rapidly, gave him exceptinual qiialiiications for the gnUhtnee of the work, and imjiarted 
to those CBpecially engaged in colleotiog data a never-failing stimulus and entliusitisio. 

The Committee desires to lie reappointed, and rccommcndK Hr. C. Ilill-Tont, of 
Ahliotsford, Briiish Columbia, to lie appointed secretary, ami the Rev. .Tobn Catnpliell, 
of Moutreal, to be a member of tlic Committee. 

Reiiewe«l negotiations with certain of the provincial govoniments have lieen o{>ened 
during the your with a view to having the work of this Committee placed upon a more 
permanent Wsis, and it is hoped that, favourable results may appear before our next 
animal report is miulc. Dr. Ganonghns nndertaken the orgauisatiou of systematic work 
ill New Rrnnswick, with s[iecial reference to tlio remnants of Indian tribes. The 
authmpometrin work of the Committee continuce. Mr. L4ou G^riu has cootimied his 
shidics w'ith reference to the Iro<|Uois of Cauglmawaga (CnnIeDgabaka, ef. Mak, 1901. 
134). Mr. A. F. Hunter has published in the Arckauhgicat Report of Ontario for 
1900 his thiitl {•onirlbiition to iho bibliography of Ontario nrclireology ; and in Vol. III. 
of tlie Ontario Historical Society, an article ou The Ethnographical Elements of 
Ontario^ which has been repriuted separately and may l»e obtained through the 
Committee. 

(2.) Mr. Hill-Tout has continued his studies of the Salish tril>es of British 
Columbia. His report for this year, which deals cliicfly with the HsIkdiudlBm tribes 
of the Lower Fraser, is given iu abstract lieloiv, and will t>e published more fully next 
year. 

This report deals chiefly with the Tcil'qSuk and Kwautlsn tribes in the lower 
Fraser district. The former are not true members of the HalkomelErai division, thongit 
they now sjieak its tongue. They are more communistic in their mode of life than 
other tribes. The office of principal chief generally descended from father to son. 
Their potlatch and other feasts have been reluctantly given up. The tribe cat together 
as one family. Their permauent boldtation was the communal long house ; each family 
was entitled to a space 8 tala square, a talz being the length of the space between the 
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onUitretcUeJ arms of a mun mcfisurcd across tbc chest from huger to Huger.. Their 
baskets and otlicr utoiisiU ^^ero necessarily large. The author doserilies the ftiiK'.iioiis 
of tlio sbamuiit and discusses the origin of the snlia, whicli ho helioves to Ue a eouucutiiig 
Uuk betweeu fetichisni aud totemism. The mortuary customs differ in detail from those 
of other tribes. He did not gitther much informatiou as to the pui>crty eusloms. The 
tjibo formerly {lossessed a largo stone statue to which they nltxichcd a su|>urimturul 
origin. Ho records tho myth of tho “ bluoket beating '* uinl other tales. Ho crltieisos 
Dr. Doos' obsorvutioos on tho language of these tribes, but suggests the gcuoral use of 
the phonetic system mioptod in his reports. He has givcu parlicntar study to the 
prooouus aud demoustrativos. Ho obtaiued linguistic informatiou from throe of iho 
Xudiaus, wliich be discusses at length. He mlds a glossary of the TciP^eiik language. 

Tho PiltlUq arc a small tribe ou the lower Chilliwack river, numbering now only 
25. They were formerly divided into five villages or camps aud had threo chmsos of 
shamuos. The author recoi'ds several of their myths. They have given up their 
ancient mortuary customs under missionary iufliiouce, and uow adhere to those of their 
wliite neighbours. 

The KwituUsn were formerly one of tho most powerful aud extensive of the Rivnr 
HalkomelBm tribes, their chief claiming to l )0 the supreme chief of the whole. They 
had u subject tribe called tho KwikwitlEm. Of their origin they give various mythical 
accounts. They lived in the communal loug house, but do uot appear to have taken 
their meals iu common. Tho choice of a wife or husband was always made by tho 
jmrents. Tho author was uuablo to discover anything liko a doveluiKMl totcmic system 
among them. Their social organistitiou liud not roaclicil to Uic secret soett^y stago. 
The Slu*m was tho tribal high priest. Ho addressed tho ‘*sky chief’* as Cwai’ElMSn 
or ** father.'* Ono of their prayers is thus trauslated, O snpromo Kutlior, have pity on 
‘‘ mo. VVhoreforo hast thou brought mo hero on this earth ? I desire to live here on 
“ this earth which thou hast miulu fur mo.” They have eight iliff'crent kinds of 
dances. Tho shamans practised Hre-haudliug and other kinds (»f magic. All dancing 
was accompanied by singing. They believed it was C^uls the 'IVansrormcr who taught 
them to pray. Thoir naming coremoiiius were occasions of general festivity uinl presents 
of blankets. Thoir phonology dous not dilfor from that of the Tcil’ijeuk. Tho lutthor 
.adds much liuguistic information. 

Ho appends free translations uf the following stories:—!. The Magic Water and 
Salmon. 2. SniKld and SkEldt'EmEs. 

To tho notes ou the archaK)logy of the district already publlslie<l by him in tho 
'J'rntisaclion* of the Royal .Vocic/^ of Canoda and in the MiHitty Record of Victoria, 
Hritish Columhin, ho adds some further particulars of researches ninottg the auoieut 
middens. Every variety of arrowhcaid was fonud, and stone swor.ls of several pattorus, 
but objects of bone prodomiuated. The skulls fonud arc dolichocephalic and appear to 
belong to predecessors of the present races, possibly the nticestors of ilie subject tribe 
referr^ to. There are other more recently formed muhlcns. Many interesting specimens 
from these have l>eeu secured by the ^Cew York Museum of Natural History. There are 
many burial mounds or tumuli. Few or no relics are recovered from them. The greater 
number arc within a rectangular boundary of stones. Different kinds of sand are found 
iu them spread in distinct layers or strata of varying thickness. In only one instance 
was be able to discover a few bones aud a portion of a skull, which bad-not only been 
deformed in lifotime but had suffered from pressure iu the grouiul. He sums up as the 
result of his investigations of the archmologicnl remains that thu Lower Fraser was in 
l)OSses8ion of a primitive people, probably uot less than 2,IKK) ycttrs ago, which differed 
from oxisliiig tribes both physically and in respect of its inorluury customs. The race 
to which these auclcut midden and mound builders belonged cannot yet be detonuiuod. 
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America: Iroquois. 


Brant-Sero. 


Dekanawidch; the Lam-tfivcr of the Caiiieiigahahis. Hy (Rii-oul>n) John iQ4 
Ojijatckha Uru»t-Sero (Cuntulmu Muliuwk). {Cf. Max, 1901. 131.) lOH 

Of tho North Americati nl)ongiDOi«, tlio Cuuiongahnkiis are the most ancieut and 
honourable known. Fragmentary knowledge of those people in their tribal rehitions 
have l>een gathered from time to time by tho early travellers and others holding positions 
of political and religious importance in tho New World. For miuiy generations past 
thesoPeople of the Flint,” as their name implies, have been known to the general 
reader of fiction by a uickmame, the Molmwks, which it appears originated in Fleet 
Street, London, England. Thoughtfnl European minds must have considered tho name 
more pronounceable than appropriate. 

The Mohawks ” are the flrst nation in that aboriginal coufe<lerttcy which was 
once so powerful nod extended .its influence over a vast trackless part of tho North 
American cootioent. The coufodcraey has been perpetuated by vai'ious uames, such os 
the “Five Nations,” tho “Six Nations,” “thcP^plc of the Unitetl Long House,” 
Ro(liiionsh*oi)uib,” aitd the “ Iroquois.” Like many other races of mnukind, the 
Mohawks considered themselves to be the “real”aud most important people in the 
land. They taught their cbildreu to regard themselves as the “real people.” They did 
not, however, proclaim tliomselvcs as tlie “ only ” people. Endowed physically and 
mentally, tlieir idea of freedom was so absolute, that wo can safely accuse them of 
{mssossing that generous hospitable spirit of rivalry and fidelity to a degree hitherto 


unheard of. 

Sdkne speculation, I uuderstand, having existed for a loug time regarding the word 
“ Iroquois,” might I be allowcxl to digress from the main point and give my version ? 
Uougtoe^ in tho Mohawk tongue means “ man ” ; Lih means “ self,” that is, “ I am ” ; 
and I-ih rongwe^ “ 1 am the real man,” obviously is the origin of the wonl. Tho 
propensity of tho old Iroquois to extol their superiority on the chase, coupled with an 
al)so)uto indiflereuce to the horrors of torture at tlm stake, lend in some degree the 
possibility of allowing iny couteutiou to be accepted as based upon reasonable 
probability. 

As a ropresentativo of a race who have not yet producctl a chronicler, my claim to 
speak rests upon the fact that wc are not as a i>eople “ numbered among the war^liko 
deiul,” Dcitlier are we inclined to be rated among the dying “ laickward races of the 
world.” My story in effect is the unwritten constitutional law and government of the 
Caniengahakas, as given to them by Dc’iut'na-wi-deh. 

It is an important story : the ba.sic principles of this ancient system of government 
being still hi use by the Six Nations of Canada, with slight modifications in detail. It 
would not be wise nor yet safe to say how many centuries the system has been in practioal 
use. The confederacy of the Five Nations, the people of the United Long House, has 
always impressed mo with the foot that it existed a very loug time before the Euro{)ean8 
reached the shores of America. Haiwatha (Ayouhwadha, commonly, but wrongly, 
called Hiawatha*) founded tiic confederacy ; but the government of the confederacy is 
ah exact counterpart of the system formulated by Dekuuawideh probably ages before 
the era of Haiwatha. 

How long the Mohawks existed iu a deplorable condition before tho Law-givor, 
whose name aud memory even tho Indians themselves have never heard—save a few, 
and those from the lips of tho aged>—it is beyond my province to conjociuro. Lacking 
a suitable form of organisation, chaos, misery, and war threateoed the annihilation of a 
great people. A long transitory period of “ thinking ” ensued, pondering how the lives 
of the people might be preserved. Malice in its most deadly form became rampaut. 


-* ty. Horatio Hale. /ra;NeU.£() 0 & ^CosdoUng Council"): //ai"ai'‘Wool Wool" 
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Warriors coasoil from their wur>liko expeditions to stay nruamt and <Icfoiul tlioir women 
and uliildrcu. That did not prove effective, for the fumilies iniinlercd oiio atioUicr with 
impunity. In the confusion tlio [leople became more infuriated than the liea.<4ts of the 
woods. Their minds dnrkeood oven in the glare of the hot sun ; night served to awaken 
the horrors of l)C8lia( slaughter; ehildrcu alouo were spjircd. The earlti and the 
licautifol world, with iU abnuilance of fruit, foliage, streams of glistening waters, 
followed thoir allotted pace without miinner, summer urul winter. The “ People of the 
Flint,** the mightiost in the land, alone amongst bunmnity were troubled and anxious. 

Dekanawideh, (he determiued man, “ setting his teeth (ogothor,** as his name would 
indicate, vowing to muster himself and save his people from destruction; wandered from 
the crowd, and readied tho side of a smooth clear*ruuuiDg stream, tmuspiireiit and full 
of fishes. He sat down, rediuiiig on tho sloping bank, gaxing intently into the Wald's 
(o/iondoii)^ watching the fishes playing almut in complote ImrmoDy : they hml their sjmrls 
and pastime Avhidi he did not understand. The snu*s ray reflected its warmth upon iiiiii. 
Ho rose, dipping Ids hoHowdl hand into the water, drank freely, and sanntered <iniully 
towanls the spreiuling branches of a tree which stood noar^—a tall pioo tree. lie was 
doop in thought and did not notice, perched on tho top>most point of the pinery, the 
Groat White Eagle—a national totemie oinblom. The ti-eo was ver}' high ; no bravo had 
yet l)oeu able to make and handle a bow and arrow which would send (be iiri'ow over 
the lofty position of tho king of birtls. Under the bird’s keen eyed scouting protection 
Dokanawidelds “ great iilea *’evolved itself into specific form. Drafting a )>1 bu as lie 
sut U|K>n the gntss, trusting merely to liis memory did not prove sntisfacUu'y. 

Taking an eagle feather, placing it upon tho ground, **That,’' he said, shall 
ro])rc8ent tho groat idea.’* Ho placcil many articles side by side to represent tho 
lesser ideas,** the details of a great plan. Those articles, he thought, would help to 
eonniiami attention to his “ Ideas ’* and receive consideration from his people. 

Over and over agaiu did ho roarrango the vaj'inus light articlc.s ivliich acted in lion 
of letters. At last it was finished. His joy was groat. He felt inclined (o yell with 
delight. However, the Great White Eagle, perched on high, as if aiitici(>Kting the result, 
gave a loud, triumphant scream. Tho first real American statesman was stnrtlerl, and 
while he lookod cantionsly alsnit him, a gust of wind playfully {rerformed a w)nrlwind 
dunce and circulated his great policy in all directions. The primitive record, though 
not tho system, was lost. 

A lively little woodpecker alightuil on an old tatterod hollow piuu stump, mockingly 
singing his limited song, poekiug for food botwocn the notes. lu a revungurnl moment 
Dekanawideh grabbed his bow and arrow, and sent a swift arrow, pinning the bird to the 
stump. Leisurely ho brought (ho bird hikI arrow down. Dokuimwidch standing oroct, 
bird in baud, carefully oxamiued bis plumage. Looking up to tho lofty position occupiud 
by tho Great White Eagle, it drew from him a sigh of lofty atlmiration. ** Tho Great 
Idea,** said he, “ will oue day occupy a position in the affairs of luou as lofty as tho 
** Groat Eagle holds among tho feathered kind.'* The Incentive awakened and urged 
him on a.s if the ** Euler of All ” hud prompted Dukaiiawideli to tiuish the ** task.** 

Ouce more he sat upon the grass, still examining the little bird's fcathors. Suddenly 
there was a pause, a new iliscovery, another idea. Small white discs marked tlic 
feathers. Tho little white round marks would holj) to diffuse knowledge. One hy oue, 
feathers were plucked and stuck into (he ground. In this luanucr the whole sclicine 
was rehoarsod, and securely tied tho precious featliers together. A new cm opened. 
Dekanawideh rose and slowly wandered back to his jieople, ininglctl with them awhile, 
then secretly laid his plan before Iho principal men and motbers of the nation. The suheine 
was approveii by them, and ou its prosei|tatioii to the people it tvjts adopted nuaniinoiisly, 
tStieh is tho story handed down for ages, not from father to sou, but from motber to 
childroii. I am reminded by my peoplo that it has never Imeu told to Europeans. 
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Tliu “ i^roiit idea ” iuvolvcil tiio prinolplc of placing the “ inothcrii of tho nation '* in 
sii]>reino aiiltiurUy, Iiaaod on a iriniigular poaicion; with |K)iutii rcpi'ofioutod by throo 
tolomic shioldtf, known vanooidy aa “clnua or yenics.'* 

'i'iiU roumrkablc systcin has never been rightly ninlcrstood, and I do not wonder at 
it. Blit you will perceive, as 1 go ou, that tho Mohawk women aro intolligihlo after ail. 
The natiooal intoroet wan invested in them for the good of the whole. They taught 
tiioir own cUildren, and men supported both mother and child. All the women were 
divided, by the gens system, into three totems. Each totem had a separate council. 
There was, however, a mutual agreement, all matters receiving the attention of the nation, 
in time of i>6aoe, in mutual unity : notlung was tinally settled without unanimity. 

' In the women's totemic conncil, however, it was practically an informal affair, 
nominally presided over by an aged sensible woman of the gem. 

The main subject and, probably, the only one which these female totemic councils 
reasonably discussed was the selection of the hcrpilitary council, composed of seven here* 
ditarily>uamed lords or masters. Tiiese *' lordship ” names, probably more correctly 
** titles,” descended by right of inheritance through the women, who have claims upon 
the particular titles. Bat the women, although possessing such an oxtreordiuary 
advantage, haul neither voice nor presence in tho council itself during session. 

Tho Lords in Council spoke for the women, made laws for them ; the women 
obeyed them. 

No woman could have an interest in more than one title. It was impossible. The 
woman was not sup^msed to bear cblidren from a father of tbe same totem as herself. 
Some women had a prior right in choosing a successor to office. The original “ lordship 
titles,” boing seven iu number, are as follow :— 

(1.) The Turtle S’badekariwadeh. Although this is the most important 

geus, the vested {lower iu tbe individual suggests rather the kingly power 
than anything else. After tho confederation of tho Five Nations two 
names were added, in which Hiuwatha's name, as an adopted Mohawk, now 
appears third in the list of titled ones or Lords of tho Confederacy. It is 
possible that Dekarihokcu may have been the original title and not 
S'badekariwadeb. 

(2.) The Wolf getu: blioreohowaneh, Deyouhobgwen, Ohrenhrekowali. 

(3.) The Bear gens: Dehonakarinoh, Asdaweuseroutha, Sboskoharowaneb. 

Tbe Wolf and Bear Nihodidaroden {gentes') it wilt be seen possess uu eijual number 
of titles,—three each. This meant a sub-division of each gem into three distinct 
factions without any other or further addition of totemic divisions. There is no such 
a thing as a It is nn understood custom that the sub'division of gentes gave 

to some women, heads of families, the right of ownei'ship to one of the many titles. By 
tills an-angerneut it followed that a female totemic council relegated the sole control of 
a named title exclusively to the said “owners of the said title.” The owners of 
Shorenhotcaneh^ as an example, would have no voice iu the title of Deyonfiehgicen. 

The ow'uers within the gens, however, could “borrow” candidates from one 
another, so that virtually the warriors of the Wolf and Bear genUs were iu a position 
to succeed to any one of tlie three titles. Regency and borrowing are entirely distinct. 

There does not appear to be any limit to the number of owners. It is guided by 
the number of females in the family. Age takes first rank. It has always been against 
enstom to consider candidates from among tbe young men. An owner, be she mother, 
grandmother, or great-grandmother by her right of inheritance would naturally choose 
her own blood relation for office iu preferouco to otliors. It is, bowovor, very clear 
that the candidate must possess qualifications in a superior degree to merit the attention 
of the women. 
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A great dotU more might )>o nahl on tbiK point of an intonml triWI oi^aniaivtion, Init 
hut let me briefly dircoi your attontiou to tlic council itaclf. From the opening of a 
council meeting hogina the ceremonial part of tlie outward ileinuviiour. The loitU ait hi 
coiincil by genle$ on a plan having three cornora. The principal {loaition in the council 
wins occupied by tlic Turtle—the fountain of thought, goodncaa, and reHtricted authority. 
Tho Wolf occupiod a poaitiou cquivaleut to that of the “ opposition {mriy.** Tho Hoar 
watched tho interest of all the peo]ilc, keeping a caruful traditional recortl of what 
transpired in thcac councils. It was his duty to open and close the council meeting in u 
becoming manner, lie took no ]Hirt in tho dolmte. It was his duty to confirm or refer 
matters back to tho couuoil for reconsidurution when he thought tho interest of tho poopio 
would be bettor served by doing so. 

The lighting of a Arc, posaibly the mere removal of ashus from the eiul)cr.s of uu 
uudyiug “ oouiicibflre,'* set the work of a couucil into motion. Alxmt this council-lire, 
let us draw throe lines in a triangular manner ; the lirst line, |k>]o to |)olo ; the other two 
lines pointing to, and meeting at, the west side of tlie counciUBi'c. Tiic Wolf sat to the 
north-east point of the triangle, also facing tho lire. Tho Hoar sat at tho western point 
facing the east. The Turtle Honl sat at the south-east point of the triangle facing tho 
fire. Tho presence of all tho yeittex formed tho quorum. Them tho speaker of the Hear 
Lords rose iu bis place and delivereil a set addimss, liegiuning hy referring with thank¬ 
fulness to the Maker for opportunities eujoyeil by them and their i>oople. Tho speaker 
would urge the Lords in Council to exercise wisilom aud patience iu all tiicir 
delilierations. 

When he had Hnisheil tho Turtle Lord would announce tho business requiring tho 
counoil’s careful cousideration. Ho himself would make known his own conclusions, 
whereon tho "opposition party," i.e.y tlie Wolf Lords, would immediately proceed to 
discuss tho matter iu hand iu aii iiudortouo among themselves. When tho " opposition 
party " reached au uuanimous conclusioo, tho foul would bo announced by their s|K)Akor. 
it might be that the view taken by tho Wolf Lords would bu totally at variunco with 
tho expressed conclneiou of the Turtle Lord, or it might be a incro coocurroiice of views. 
Where there was a difference of opiniou. between the Turtle and the Wolf, the Hear 
would effect a compromise. 

Aftei* the speaker of tho Wolf had addressed his raply to the council, the Turtle 
Lord would ask the Bear Lords to give it their careful utteution. The Bears on 
rouchiug a conclusion would uniiouiice tho fact through their speaker to tho conocil, 
whereupon the Turtle Lord would make tho Jiual auuouncomeut, the unauimous douisioii 
of the council, to the {>eople of the nation. In this maiiuer the whole trausactioDS of tho 
council were carried ou in the most dignifiod, orderly, aud confiding way. No X«ord was 
allowed to address the council openly without first having obtained the sanction of his 
side of the couucil fira aud of the council in general. As the Lords were the most 
easily approached class of tho community, it is easy to understand the lack of antagonism 
between them and the |)eople. They were called Rodiyanery tlie good mostersVand 
lords. 

As tho sun sets in the west, the deliberations of tlio coancil are brought to a close, 
tigurativoly s[>eakii)g, by dmwing the ashes over the uudyiug embei*s of tbo council-fire 
on the part of tbo Hear Lords. 

There was a minor otticcr to the loals outside of tho council in the porsou of a 
messenger, whose duties aero directed by tbo lord himself. Messengers were some¬ 
times promoted to the titular office, but owing to the practice of selecting older men to 
office, such a form was never imule an absolute rule. 

The men who had lieen guilty of murder, treason, and cruelty to women or 
children could never becomo titular lords. For tho same offences, with tho addition of 
disobedience, u lord could bo removed from office by tho couucil itself. 
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It shontd be montioooil tli»t the caiKlidiitus for office were cboKoit by tbu *^o%vuci'i{ *’ 
of certuin titlea, wlio, after ugrooiog upon n clioicOi proscutotl the candidato to tbo general 
coinicii for jtece|itjtneu. 

The eoancil hail a right to reruso or accept a civudidnte. Following ou this power, 
maiiibunetl by the coiuicil ilself, they also Inul the authority to make one of their own 
poupio serve iu the cM>iiQcil without a title. 

Wo find, in the liistorical tuiuals of times {MUit, Mohawks holding and wielding 
groat iuflnoQccy who did not possess one of the titiilnr names here montioued. That is 
{tossihle in iv two>fold degree: Hrstly, [)ecau8c the coiiucil posscssetl authority to luaku 
a ” lifo chief ” of one who hul shown great service to his people; secondly, since the 
loiulcr, distiugiiisheil in times of war, maint4uuod his itiHnence over the people at the 
return of peace. 

One poculuir feature of this system of govormueiit is tho suspeusiuii of coniiinl 
aiitiiority daring war. This is pieliably tlie cause why tho hereditary system has not 
produced a single noted man from ameug their utimbors. Dekanawtdeh bimsolf would 
not allow his name to hgare among the titles. There is nota class of people in America, 
or indeed iu the.world, who ara more indifTorent to the perpetmitiou of their iiuUvidual 
memories, and still uphold an hereditary system, as tenaciously ns do the Mohawks of the 
Grand River. Indian farmers of to><lay, descendHiits of famous men and women, are 
absolutely careless whether their family tree is more iuiportmtt than that of the rest of 
tho Indians about them. This does4)&t arise from ignorauce of the facts, hut the belief 
and practice of extending equality to all seems to be at the root of tho whole idea. No 
man or woman among them cxi>ccts more glory than that which arises from a 
cotiscionsuoss of having done a duty to the best of their individual ability. 

Nuinorous ceremonies, observed at the present day, I have not touched : they arc 
distinct from tho suhjoct in hand. I cannot, however, close without saying a wonl in 
regard to that admirable work by the late scholar, Horatio Hale, ou The Iror^uoU lioak 
of Iliteii. Tliat work is only a part of the maCeritd preserved lunoiig this people; 
about whom tlio world has hoanl a great deal, though it knows so little of them. 

The system of govenunent which I have attemptul in a feeble way to oxphun was 
also the system in vogue at tlio period when tho Crown of Englaml entered most 
solcmitly into an alliauco with it on defensive lines, when the British Empire was not so 
large as It is at the present moment, it is probably just us welt to cmpliHsiso that the 
Mohawks have never violated a pledge, and their fidelity to the Crown Is no less rc»vl 
to-day than iu the days long since past by the snows of tiinc. “ Tho proud imperial 
Mohawks '* are not a dying but a living nice, eagerly waiting the opportunities to 
employ talent, which has lain dormant for some gcucrulioiis. May tlic hour he no 
longer stayed I I have said so: Nc Ne I'ih Wakiron. J. O. BUANT-SEliO. 


Spiritualism. Lang. 

Anihrofiology and Superstition. By Andrew Lang. {Cf. Max, 11)01.:}.) IQC 
In \X\(i Joitrnal of the Anthropological Institute., Volume XXXI., or rather lOU 
in the Appendix, Max, No. d, occurs a remark of Mr. Hiirtland’s to this etfcct: 

The question raised . . . as to tlie validity and* import of certain phenomena, 
“ vulgarly called * spiritualistic,' is hardly one for tho Anthropological Institute.'' The 
reference is to certain attempts of my own to com])arc savage beliefs or superstitions 
with their analogues, perhaps survivals, iu contemponiry European and American 
society. Now the Anthropological Institute may, of course, draw the Hue where it 
pleases ; but is it the case that such a comparison as I tried to institute, ** is hardly one 
.for" the seiciice of anthropology ^ I merely follow the lead of Bastian in his Uehcr 
psgcfdseke Beobachlungen bei NeUurootkorn (Loipsig, 1990). Bastian, I Ixsiiovo, is a 
recognised authority in anthropology, and he deignofl to glance, in'tho tract cited, at 
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hypnoUu naetho<U and hypnotic phcuomoiiu umong tho hackwnrd raccti. My own 
sketch tklao dealt, among other things, witli many phenomena of automatism among the 
savage and the civilisotl, whoso methods and results arc curiously mialogous. In botli 
the civilised and savage instuucos, these practices are usually involved in superstition, 
** spiritualism'* and other fallacies, or apparent fallacies. But oven tho Anthropological 
Institute, in the latest iiiimlier of tho Journal, devotes attoiition to suporstiliouH. 
In certain cases, hypnotic and automatic, tho superstitions arc nnscioutiHc hypothoics 
a1x)Ut facts in human nature. 1 ciuiuor- see, I confess, why real or alleged pheiiomotia 
of human nature and ** tlieir validity and import ** are (alone among tho phonomoua of 
human nature) outside tho sphere of a seieueo which neglects nihil /luimtnnm^ ami has 
given much attention to superstition, the unsoiontific interproUition of these phonomoua. 
But, though 1 cannot imagine any reason why anthropology should neglect nnything 
anthropological, I oau see many reasons, I lulmit, for tho idea that (ho topic hardly 
“ one for the Anthropological Institute." One reason is that tho pbenoinoiin *‘aro 
“ vulgarly called spiritualistic." Yet even this does not prevent tho publications of 
the Institute from treating of savage beliefs of n spiritualisttc ’* chanictor. So perhaps 
the reason is not so exfKslleut as 1 supposed. A. LANG. 


Torres Strait. Rivers. 

On the Funclhns of the Maternal UjicU i« Torres Strtnt. By W. H. K. 

Rivers, M.D. To be published in full in the Report of the Cambridge Autliro* ||j0 
Illogical KxpetUtion to Torres Strait. 

In the western tribes of Torrea Strait descent ia at the present time strictly 
paternal, and yet customs exist among these people which show that in soino rosjiects 
the relationship between maturnul uncle ami nephew is regartled as nearer than that 
between father uiid son. The system of kinship is of tho kind known as '*clasKiHcalory," 
and tlie customs to bo described apply not only to the brotliors of the mother, in the 
strict sense, but to tdl tliose males of the clan of tho same goncratioii as tlio mother 
whom the latter would call brother. 

A man will cease fighting at once when told to do so by his muteruul uncle. The 
])ower of the uuole is so great tiiat a fight between the natives of two hostile islamU 
(Mabuiag and Moa) might be stop^wd if a man on one side saw his sister's sou among 
his enemies. This power of stopping a fight Is not possessed to the same extent by tho 
father or motlier, and a man may continue to fight even after the father or mother has 
given certain iudicatious of tlte uearuess of the bond between them and the son. Tho 
maternal uncle, on tho other hand, stops a fight by a mere word. Tho brotlier-in-!aw 
(imi) has idso the power of stO]>piag a fight, but in this case it is the duty of the man 
who has been stopped to make a present to the hrothcr-in^^lHW. No such present is 


made to the uncle. 

Another indication of the closeness of tho relationship between maternal uncle and 
nephew is that tho latter may take, lose, spoil, or destroy nnything belonging to his 
uncle (oven a new canoe, probably tho most valuable possession a man can have) 
without a wonl of reproach from the latter. I w'as told that, oven if the nophow was 
quito a small buy, be could do what he liked in his nude's house—could break or spoil 
any of his nude's property, aud tho undo would say nothing. 

As a boy grew up ho wont almut mure with his uncle tlmn with his fatlicr, and I 
was told tlial he cared more for his undo. At tho coi'emonics connected with the 
initiation of tho l)oy into manhoo<l it was tho maternal uncles who had especial care aud 
complete control of tho boy, and imparted to him the traditious and iustitiitions of tho 
trib^ When the boy married tho father provided the necossary presents; but tho 
actual payment was made by the maternal unde, to whom tho presents were given by 
the boy’s father. 
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Ouu point of iuterotit in those customs is thut they are fuiiiid in a tribe in which 
descent is uow juiterual, and must jwobably be regsuded as vesliges of a previous coudN 
tiou in which descent wits uiatcruai, and Uio brothers of the mother were regarded as 
nearer kin tlnvu the father. 

Another ])oint of more special iutei'cst is to be found in the similarity between one 
of those easterns and the vasii” institution of Fiji. This institiitiuu which has Ih 2 ou 
spoken of as the keynote of Fijian despotism,** may l>e regarded as an extreme 
deTelopmeut of the uuslom which in Torres Strait permits a nephew to take unytUiug 
lielongiug to his materoal uncle. In Fiji this custom has grown to such an extent that 
the nephew of a king may he vasu *’ to all bis uncle's subjects, and may with impunity, 
despoil his nude's subjects of all their most rained possessions. W. H. R. RIVERS. 


Torres Strait. Rivers 

On the Functions of the Soti-iU’Law and Brother in-Law in Torres Strait, 40 ^ 
By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D. To be published in full with the preceding paper. lUf 
In botl) the eastern and western tribes of Torres Strair, as in so many parts of the 
world, a mao is not nllotved to utter the imtnes of his wife’s relations. lie does not 


speak to his father-jn«law, uud carries out any ucecssnry communication tlirougb his 
wife. If, for nuy reason, it should become necessary to speak to bis fatber-iu-Iaw, he 
talks in a low voice and mild inaniior. 


In the western tribe tins disability is nssociuted with certain duties and privileges. 
The brotlior-iu-Iaw has tlie power of stopping a hght, but apparently not to so marked 
an extent as in the case of the maternal uncle. 


When a man dies, the duty of looking after the body and the mourners falls largely 
on the brother-iu'law (twi). If the man has died away from homo It is the duty of the 
imi ” to aunouuco the doatli to the widow and brotbeiv of the decesised, uud the inn *’ 


gives the signal for the crying—keening **>->U> commcnec. Ho prepares the body and 
csirries it to the gmve. lie stops the crying, gives food tu the mouruers, and (ills the 
pipe of the brother of the dead man. If no brother-iu-Iaw is present these duties 
devolve on the father iudaw (tra), or, if tie “ iru '* is present, uii tlio sistordu^law 
(iigat^at). Owing, however, to the largo number of brotljers'in law providetl by tho 
classificatory system of kinship, this rarely happens. 

The hrothordu-Iuw has also definite duties in conueulion with hsliing, and has a 
definite ptneo In the fore part of the canoe. It is his duty to hoist tlie sail, to heave the 
anchor, to bide out water, to light Uio fire and prepare food, and to sjuair the dugoiig or 
turtle. He has, in fact, to do all tlie hard work, while the owner or Captain of the boat 
has little to do l)eyond giving orders. In special kinds of fishing, im in that in wliich 
the sucking fish is used—of which Dr. Haddon has given an account—certain of the 
operations are carried out by the bi*otlier'iii>law. 

At a dance a man docs not wear his own mask (Ara) but that of bis brother* 


in>law. 


It seems probable that these customs may be regarded as vestiges of a coudtiiou 
which does not now exist in Torres Strait, but is found in many parts of the world, 
viz., a condition in which a man lives with and serves tho family of his wife. 

These customs, and those connected with the maternal uncle, ngree in pointing 
to the existence, at some time, in Torres Strait of n stage iu the dcvciopmeut of 
die family in which tho husband was a relatively uniin|>ortant a]>peudage, and the 
head of tho family was the brother of the wife; a stage of dovelopnieiit which is 
still to bo found iu some parts of tho world, us among the Bori Indiabs, recently 
investigated by McGee. W. H. R. RIVERS. 
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Greece: Prehistoric. Evans. 

The Ol(iest CivilUation of Greece: Mr, Hall nnd *//.*” By Arthur 
J. Evans LL.D., F.R.S. (C/Man, 1901. 130.) lOO 

In an articio on Mycentran Cyprus as ilUislratcd by the British Museum Finds^ 
publlahed in last year’s Journal of tho Institute, I vonttired to hope that I had stripped 
the last rags off the theory that brought down Myoenmaii civilisation in Cyprus to the 
eighth or oven the Kevouth century h.c. The system by which the Brooxe Age pins 
of Cyprus arc compared with those on tho Francois vase, by which typical Cypro* 
Mycenmau oylindont of, say, tho fourteeutli century b.c. arc descrilictl as Phoenician ” 
imports of eight ccatnries later date, and Vaplieio vases and lalysos cups miulo to 
survive to the “Age of the Tyrants,” might hardly seem to require refutation. In 
order to satisfy the views put forward in the British Museum puhlication referred to, 
“ it would be necessary,” as I pointed out, “to suppose that the Broinse .4ge of Cypnts 
“ so far from reaching its term somewhat earlier than that of Greece or Italy, came 
“ down five centuries later to the borders of the period of fiilly-develoi>ed classical art, 
“ while the long oenturies of the iron-using, geometrical period are either left out of 
“ account or a Myceufeau Bronze Age is interposed between them and classical 
“ times.” 


Whatever might have been thought a few years since as to the {loesthlo isolated 
survivals of pure Myccnmaii culture, the mass of evidence now l>eforo us precludes such 
an liypotlicsis. Tho continuous course of civiljHation in Cyprus and its cliarncteristic 
early Iron-Age products have now been illustrated in detail by Mr. Myres in bis cuia- 
loguo of the Cyprus Miiseun). Nor was it ever a question of the survival of some 
changed form of civilisation in the island to which perhaps the name of “.Suh-Myec- 
iiiuan” might still with more or less appropriateness be applteil. It will bo seen, from 
a reference to the British Museum publication above cited, that its authors clalmcii (on 
the strength of Egyptian evidence of which Professor Petrie had already made mince¬ 
meat) to bring down the commie and other products of the l)est days of Myccniu to 
tho borders of the period of fiilly-devoloped classical art. The old tug about the 
exceptionally conservative elmnuttcr of Cypriote eultnro is constantly apjienloil t4i. 
Conservative, indeed, to render possible tho continued manufacture of artistic proilucis 
for bOO yei\rs in a pmutically unchanged form ! 

But it seems (hat it was a vain conceit on my part to suppose that my detailed 
exposure of this impossible system bad ru.iched those for whom it was most intended. 
Mr. H. B. Hall in bis rooently published work ou the Oldest CirilisatioH in Grrrt'e 
accepts the heresies regarding the Mycenman chronology in Cyprus cn bloc, and, though 
this might have been thought to be his special business, suppresses even a ineutiou of 
Professor Petrie’s successful demolition of the allcge^l Egyptian evidence. Nay, more, 
the detailed criticism of the Journal has not yet {lenotrated the pages of Mah, and a 
notioe of Mr. Hall’s hook in the last number siguoil “ H ” not only endorses his pronounce¬ 
ment, hut goes beyond it to express astonishment that archreologists should exist wlio 
“ shut their eyes to the fact that Myceiuvan remains iu Cyprus Inst dou'n to tho eighth 
“ century (or possibly even later).” 

Wc must, however, lie thankful for smalt mercies, nnd it is satisfactory to find that 
the system by which the central chronological |K)iiit of tho Mycentcan civilisation is 
referred to the fifteenth or fourteenth century U.C., which elsewhere has iNieu accepted 
for years, should nt last find an lulvotrate iu one ut least of the Departments of 
our National Antiquities, 'liie fact might still have (icon mentioned, however, that 
tho evidence for the early dating of Mycemvan culture, based ou the correspondence 
between its products ninl the ofTertiigs of the Kcft chieftains to Tbothmes III., 
had been pointed out liy StciudorfiT some teu yeara since. Mr. Hull, indeed, apart 
from his impossible coiiclusious regarding Cyprus, brings down the general date of 
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Mycenteftn cultare far too low, awl adduces on behalf of this view the fine Biigel- 
kanoo said to havo boon found in the coffin of n grandson of Pibetchem who died 
apmo time in the tenth century. As these relics are in-Mr. IlaH’s department of the 
British Museum we might at least have expected a more cautious verdict; for they 
have been shown by Professor Petrie to form part of a bogus find of the class which 
those who have to do witli Arab and other dealers are very familiar. The objects, said 
to have been foiiiKl togctlicr, appear, in fact, to range in date from about 2600 to 
300 li.c. Such at least is the rosuit of Professor Petrie's published analysis,* and it is 
difficult to understand by what pontifical authority Mr. Hall can claim (as he does in his 
book) to exercise the right of completely ignoring sneh criticism. 

It may also he pointed out that Mr. Hall’s references to the early civilisation of 
Crete and its connexions with Egypt are generally misleading. I had myself suggested 
a relationship betweeu certain rude pictorial figures on a class of early cyliuders and a 
prism seal found in Egypt and certain types on an early cla.Hg of Cretan seal-stones, also 
accorapanieil by tlm prism form. Tho types for the most part ore not ordintwy hiero¬ 
glyphics, and include ibexes or goats with two heads and a single body, a hare-headed 
man, and possibly one with horus, and the comp^irisons are bdmlatod for what they arc 
worth. Mr. Hall .thinks the horus of the man are the rudely-drawn feathers of the 
Egyptian hieroglyph for archer, which may or may not be the case, but bis conclusion 
*Mhat the supposed connexion with Crete” Umrefore disappears is singularly illogical. 
Half the creations of harhonc art result from misnuderstood copying. The other signs 
on the Karuidc prism he doscrihes as merely ordinary Egyptian hieroglyphs.”- It does 
not-require a voiy profound knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphics to know that this is a 
strange perversion of fact. 

So far as direct connexion l>etween Crete and Twelftli Dynasty Egypt is concerned 
the evidence is as conclusive as it can i>os8ibly l)c. I have myself put together a table 
of Twelfth Dynasty scarab designs and their contomporory copies on CreUtu seal-stones 
which has been generally accepted as carrying conviction. Tho argument so freely used, 
that sciiralts themselves prove nothing as they may l>e later ii&i>orcatious, U here beside 
the mark, for men do not imitate Iho past but tho contemporary art of their neighbour.^. 
The spiral system,—uiikuowu to the earlier, neolithic popula^on of the island,—now 
appears in a fully developed form taken over, like tho stone vases with which it is asso¬ 
ciated,' from Twelfth Dyuimty originals. The beautiful pre-Myceiimau painteil pottery of 
Crete finds its way nt the same time to Egypt- The evidence of direct relations between 
Crete and the Nile Valley at this time is overwhelming. Bnt in tho teeth of it all, 
and notwithstanding tho fact that noitlior tho seals, nor the spirals, nor the vases are 
found in Cyprus, Mr. Hull still seeks to find tho only intcrconrso between Crete and 
Egypt ** by laud or sea aioug the Asiatic coast via Cyprus.” With regard to the local 
topography of Crete, Mr. Hall might improve his knowledge with tulvautage. In that 
case ho would certainly cease to write of “Pmistos” and Uie ** Dictman Cave on 
Mount Ida.” 

Nor was it really necessary that Mr. Hall—witli less than a thousaudth |)arr. of 
the evidence lieforo his oyea—should east donbts its to the statement made in my 
la.<it report on the Kuossos excavations, that the Cretan linear script reixds from loft 
to right. I can only repeat that the statement is absolutely exact. Elsewhere I had 
licen at special paius to point out that the couvencionalised, pictographic, or fully 
developed “ hieroglyphic” script of Crete is the product of the Mycenman age, and 
lasts, indeed, to quite late Mycentean times. Mr. Hall now makes ibis a sugge-s- 
tiou of his own as If he were settiug my coneliisioiis right. Throughout the book, 
indeed, we are coDtinuaily coufronteil by what appear to be judicial corrections of 


* The Ifeiatiim ef Ef/yjit and HaHy Trans. XIX., p. p. of the papa*). 
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nnthoi's’ stAtcmeute hy Mr. Hall, Imu which are in realily the concliiaions of the 
writer that he is referrinp: to. A reference Is given, for iiiKtanne, to a hook of mine, 
whore mention Is maile of the non*HeUonin inKoription fotnul at Pne^ma, in sncli n way 
as to lea*! the rea*lor to suppose that I have a*!vocatc»l the Semitic origin of the Etoo- 
orelans. “ But,” continues Mr. Hall, in his heaviest judicial stylo, “ we may lie justilied 
“ in thinking it more probnhle that the£tco'jretaii.H helougc*! to the snmostoi'k as the other 

Pelasgian tribes in their neighhonrhood than that tliey were Semites.” Tins was really 
my own conclusiou on the page.** referred to by Mr. Hall. So, again, after entering a 
judicial caveat against the view put forwanl in iny monograph on Mycenreaii tree ar«l 
pillar milt, that Mycenaean worship W'os predomiimntly aoiconic,—a view which elsewhere, 
l>oth on the Continent ami in this country, has recoivctl general ailhcsion,—Mr. Hall adds 
a further corrective [Hinigrapli of bis o\s'u to show that this cult noed not lie tSemitic. 
“The similar cults of Canaan,” ho wriios, “wore probably taken over by tlic Boinitos 
“ from the pre-8omitic inhalntants, who pr*>bably liolongcd totlic same stock as the prc' 
Aryan Greeks.” This is simply repeating (in a crude and incon'ect form, it is true) wliat 
had l>ocn specially insisted on hi the work that Mr. Hull is apiuu'cutly contixivertiug. 

Mr. HatTs book oontiiins ranch goml inatorialj laboriously put together, combiiioil 
with many fresh and welcome suggestions, cs|iecially as regards the barlwric invaders of 
Egypt and the original Philiatino stock. A good deal of it shows a quality of real research 
which cannot ho too highly curnmemicd. But it is marred by the cotitimmi effort to sit 
in judgment on matters that arc really beyond the anthorV coiiipotoucc. Dogmatic 
pronomiceinents, moreover, us io the misc of the alleged reference to the lonians on 
theTelUol>Amarmi tablets, of the cylimlors from early Cypriote toinl», and of the elay' 
lignres from Nippur, often stand in (lie place of arguments. Profc'isor Sayuo is 
corrected like u schoollKiy on a point upon which he Inis still some very convlnsivo 
arguments to bring to !>cur. Professor Hilpi-ochl’s ])or»oiml evidence os to the circiiin- 
Rtniices of his discovery of the elay figures is hrushed aside us “ quite impossible.” 
Of the treatment accorded to Professor Petrie samples Imvo already l>eon given. It 
must \to added that some of the most irritating features of Mr. HatTs book are duo to an 
inherent want of lucidity and an imperfect mastery of English (‘omp'i.sition, which makes 
it almost impossible fu know whether at a given point lie is expressing his own opinion 
or whether ho is quoting that of niiotlicr writer. ABTlIlTil ,T. EVANS. 

Greece: Prehistoric. Myres. 

Nolfi on Myrenaan Chromloyy. By John L. Myres {Cf. Max, liH)I. 130.) '|Qn 

A phrase in the recent review of Me. Hall’s Eurlicst Cirilitnlion of Greece lOu 
(Max, 1901. 130) seems to iudicato that the ivritcr is not fully aware of the state of the 
case. “ We do not underetand,” he says, “how anilm^ologistu can slint their eyes to the 
“ fact that Mycemean remains in Cyprus lust ilown to the eighth cciilnry (possibly 
“ oven later).” This Is not a fair statement of the case. At present the only “fact” 
known is that certain officials of the Greek and Roman Antiquity Do{)Hrtment of the 
British Museum have stated this opinion in an official pnhlicHtion. No serious student, 
however, outside the Museum, has seen his way to accept their view cither before or 
since ; and the Museum, ilioiigh r<*])eatcdly clmllvugwl to publish its evidence, still kwips 
silence on the cssoutini points of “ fact.” 

On the first annonneemont of rlio Museum's inferences from its excavations at 
Episkopi (quoted in Acmlemy, January II, 189(>) I poitito*! out {ih. February 1, 1896) 
that the aunoniicement was Imtb self-coutrailictory in form and inconclusive in substance, 
and that before the new view vouhl be accepted it must bo supported by a pro|>er 
statoroent of the evidence. To tliis note no reply bus over appeared. 

Not long after, Prof<*ssor Flinders Petrie went into this whole question of date in 
detail (Tram. Jioy. Soe. IJt.^ XIX. (1«97), p. 73 ft.) and eorret^ted the misapprehension 
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into wlucb tho official!) of the Dapartment of Greek and Xtomau Antlquitica appeared to 
have falloQ os to the date of the Egyptian scarab on which half of their case rested. 
Again no reply. In the official publication, Exeavatttms in Cyprus^ which appeared 
shortly afterwards, Professor Petrie’s article is ignored altogether, and the pronouncement 
of an anonymous expert is accepted as final. 

Still more recently Mr. Artltiir Evans, in reviewing once more the Cypriote 
evidence on which the Museum bases its view {Journ. Anthr, Inst.^ XXX. (1900), 
p. 199 if.) has pointed out that the “Phoenluiao cyliuder ” on which the other half of tho 
Miisouir’s case rests is iieiUter figured at all in the official publication, nor even described 
in the text in such a way as to be identifiable. Still no answer; and no publication, as 
yet, of the cylinder in question. 

Uuder these circumstances it canuot be said that archmologists outside the British 
Museum have shut their eyes ” to anything. Ou tho contrary, they have their eyes 
very wide open indeed in the direction of tlie British Museum, and whenever either 
the writer of the phrase I have quoted or the officials in charge of the Cypriote 
finds aball pixxluco some “ facts ” for them to see, they will probably succeed in seeing 
them. J. h. MYRES. 


REVIEWS. 

Folklore. S^billot, 

Le Folklore eifis Pichenrs. By Paul Sibillot. Paris: Maisouneuve, 1901. HMt\ 
12rao. Pp. xii, 889. Price fi francs. I^U 

The forty-third volume of Les LUtirati/res Populaires which we owe to that 
indefatigable folklorist, M. S^billot, is a singularly interesting volume. There are 
probably few modes of life more calculated to promote tho survival of traditional customs 
than that of the fishor-folk. In Englaud, and still more in other ports of Europe, they 
live their own lives and are untouched by civilisation. They still form, as it were, an 
exclusive caste, to which we find an analogue among some of the wimle-fishing peoples 
of Behring Sea. 

The chapters of M. S4biltot’s book deal with tlie life of the fisherman from his 
hirtli to his death, with bis house, his patron saints, and his religious customs. The 
second book is devotcxl to the lioate, omens, and tlie various observances believoil to l>o 
necessary for success; eiiapters are devoted to the freshwater dshennen and to the 
fishermen of Newfoundland and Icolaml. The third book gives a sketch of the legends 
of the fishermen of all nations. 

It is a little unfortunate for those who want to use the book os well as bo ainnsc<l 
by it that, there is no index provided. Surely this concession to the serious student 
would hnve done no one any harm. N. W. T. 

Egypt. Niebuhr. 

Tke Tell-el-Amarna Period. By Carl Niebuhr. No. II. of “ The Ancient ^ a ^ 
East" Series. Price U. ItI 

The second volume of the series, dealing os it does with purely historical questions, 
calls for no extended notioe here. On the whole tlie epoch of tlie history of Egypt and 
Western Asia, known as the Tell-el-Amarna " perimi (c. 1450-1400 «.c. j the date 
1370 given by Mr. Niebuhr for the death of Amonhetep TV. (Akiionaten) is too late) is 
capably sketched by the author, who, however, of course labours under the difficulty 
always present when small Imoks of this kind are concerned—the difficulty of clearly 
indicatiug when the evidence on which he bases bis concliisious is absolutely certain and 
unquestioned, and when it is not. A wrong impression is given by a mistake which 
occurs throughout the book : if tlie ff is not used it should be replaced bv Kk, never by 
simple If. The names “ Haul," “ Vaohamu,” &»•., which occur in this book aro wrongly 
spelt; if JU was not available they should have beoo spelt Kbani, Vaukhamu. H. H. 

Printed i>y Evm aud dromswoona, HU tlajeity's Printers, tfasi dardinjj au-wet, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Malay Peninsula. With Plate M. Skeat. 

Notes on iJte Kthnoyraphi/ of the Malay Peninsttla. Alwtmcl of purt of the -tJtn 
R«})ort on Mr. W. W. Skeat’s Expedition prejmutwl tr> the Britiali AsKm-'miion 
at Glasgow, September 17, 1901. 

The Keport eoiitaiued also n .-itateinent the soologiciil botanieal, and geological 
reHulta of the exjvedicion, and will l>e printed in full in Proe. Brit. Assoc.^ 1901. 

The Malay BeninsnU, lying midway between the two most deni<ely'popnlHUal 
countries in the world (lutliu and China), is, stmngely enough, very siairaely populated. 
The climate is tropical (.Singapore being only alM>ut one and a half degrees from the 
equator), the atmosphere heavily churgoil with moistiii*!*, the interior of the uountry 
(except where erdonized) is niouutainons and covereil with douse jiiugio, the trees 
reuebing a height of nearly 200 feet in many places. The total volume of trade in 1900 
wjw alx)ut £51,000,000? with Great Britain alone about £3,000,000. The most im¬ 
portant industry is that of tin-tnining, the Malay region producing two-thirds of the 
world’s tin supply. The natives arc MahomiuG<lan Malays, now often swumiKid hy 
Chinese and other aliens iu the western towns, whilst in the jungle are to he found 
scattered tribes of at least two almriginal races, which are entirely distinct from the 
Malay or any other of the immigrating elements. 

In addition to the British colonial settlements of Singitpore, Mahvoca, and Botiaiig, 
there is a British Protectorate over the fe<iGnited states of Pemk, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, aud Pahang. At the southern end of the peninsula lies the independent 
state of .Tohore. The remaindor of the peniusula, wbic:h is under Siiiinuso influence, 
includes the urea tmvei'sed by our expeditiou ; it consists of the states of Fataui 
(now divided into seven districts), Kelautaii, and Trengganu, with one or two small 
districts north of Pataui—e.g., Singora and Pntalung. 

After a short stay at Bangkok, during which the chief places of interest wore 
visitod, including the innguifleeut royal palace, the expedition proceedeii by sea to 
Singora and there starteil work by exploring the shores of the Inland Sea. The next 
place visited was Pataui, which lies on a river of that name, up which we proceeded in 
the curious river-boats there used for np-stroain tiwflic to a place called Biscrut, whence 
we workctl our way through the southern states and finally proceeded hy way of Singa¬ 
pore to Penang aud Kedah. The chief town of Kedah, which is called Alor Star, lies 
a short way np the Kedah river. Startiug from this town I proceeded for sevcml days' 
jrmrnoy iulaud till the far interior of the state was reached, crossing on the way a vast 
plain planted with rice, many miles in extent, and passing between (he two finest 
mountains of Kedah, viz., Kedah Peak (called Guuong Jerei hy the Malays) and Bnkit 
Perak, which means the Silver Hill. Some of the scenery in the interior of Ke<lah 
was very flue ; it was for the most part hilly, aud travelling was effected by elephant, 
frequently over the roughest jungle-tracks. 

There are on the ease coast two sharply-contrasted racial lyjms, but us die coti- 
cliisious of Messrs. Duckworth and Laidlaw (the latter of whom took the ineasuremeni.s 
and the former is largely helping to work them out) are not yet fully published 
(cf. Proc. Brit. Assoc.^ 19^, Bradford, p. 909) it is impo.ssiblc to go into this question 
now, aud all tliat i will say is that the difference between the two is to l)e seen, not only 
in their features bat iu their build and stature, which iu the taller race approuches that of 
the Maori ; the shorter race is undoubt-edly Malay, the taller most probably ludotiesiau. 

The Pataui Malays have in many coses some infusion of Siamese blood, of which 
there may also be some slight ti'uces among the coast-<lwellers of the sister state of 
Kelantan, but from this element Trengganu appears to be practically free. Our own 
wen were for the most part Malavs from the west coast stale of Selangor, hut iticlinletl 
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aliM a couple of Piitani Malays, a Malay from Sumatni, a couple of Treiigjcanit Malays, 
and a Malay from Kedah. 

The central building of a Malay village is naturally the mosque, in proximity to 
which the dead were usually buried. The gravestones for men and women are of 
different shapes, and are easily distinguishable. 

The ordinary house of a respectable Malay is raised upou posts (like tbs pile* 
dwellings of Switsorlaud), is thatched with the leaf of a low-growing palm called 

“ Nipah ” (Nipa yrMcticans) and 
possesses beautifully decorative 
screens in place of outside walls, 
which are made by weaving into 
the required pattern long colonred 
slips of bamboo. The patrorns are 
nsnaily geometrical, hut the border 
of one of these screens at Kota 
Bharn in Kelantan represented a 
snake chasing a fish. The pat¬ 
terns of the mats made up-country 
were also frequently of most l)eau- 
tiful workmanship. Other objects 
which were frequently well dcco- 
raterl were the indispeu'^able Malay 
coconut scraper, which was some¬ 
times carved so as to represent some such animal as a rhinoceros, bear, or tiger, and 
sometimes a man prostraung himself in prayer. 

The helves of axes or hatchets were frequently carved to represent a human face ; 
in some cases even the teeth being visible. This face was said to represent that of a 
demon (or ** Bhotn ") and recalls some Polynesian types of ornament. 

Moulds for small cakes (or perhaps, I should ratlmr say, fancy biscuits) were also 
frequently of most beautiful workinanslup, the objects represented 1)eing elepiiants, 
buffaloes, bullocks, horses, rams, fish, tortoises, aud weapous such as daggers, axes, 
and guns. 

The )K>ttcry of Kedah was very finely executed, the pots lieing thrown on a wheel 
aud the patterns stamped or painted, or eveu (in the 1>otter class of work) drawn by hand 
with a pointed stick before firing. 

One of the most important industries ou the east coast was that of fishing. Fish 
were caught not unfroqnently by baud alone, us well as by lines (occasionally with 
most ingenious self-actiug rtals), traps, fish-fences, nets, &c. There is much that is 
interesUng about tlie Malay casting'uet, the ingenious metliod of makiug the chains 
for which was explained by Mr. Rosenhain at last year's British Association (Proc. 
Brif, Amoc., 1900, Bradford, p. 906 j cf. Journ. AtUhr. ItisL^ XXXI.). The twine used 
for making these nets is stretched upon au ingenious kind of rack which keeps it taut 
while it is being sized and brushed down with a brush made from the fruit of the Nipah 
palm. 

Mr. Roseuhain at the same time explained several interesting points about other 
forms of Malay metalwork, including the methods employed by the Malay ironsmith 
in manufacturing the damasked kris or dagger blades so much admired by the Malays, as 
well as the methods of tbe coppersmith, whose moulds are made'by building up several 
layers of 6no clay and sand, Ac., both inside and outside a thin core of wax, tbe latter 
of which is an exact full size model of the required vessel. A small vent-hole being 
left in the bottom of the mould, it is then deposit^ on two sticks over a basin of water, 
and some hot embers being placed inside it wax core of the mould soon melts and 
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runs out into the water, leaving a hollow into which tho molten motal is poured. Tho 
apparatus usoil by the goldsmith appears to more nearly approach Indian metho<ls 
than those of bis fellow^craftsmen who work up the metals of lesser value. 

The main point of interest about the cloth tnakiug methods observed on the east 
coast was that neither in the form of method of using the cotton-gin (Plato M. 1) (for 
separating the soeilft from tlie raw cotton), tlie scntching-hnw tho rolling-hoard and pin, 
nor the spinning wheel itself (M. 4), does any notable departure from Indian methods 
take place. When once this point is reached, however, considorablo differences manifest 
ihomHelve.s, ns, for inotanco, in tho shuttles and in the Malay method of warp-laying, 
according to which the spools of variously-coloured thread are carried in a horiKontal 
frame or rack (M. 2,), which is suspendetl from the rafters at about five feet from 
tho ground. The thread of each &ei>nmto spool is drawn down ns requirtsl, and wound 
in and out rouud a series of long wooden pegs fixed into a wooden boanl (M. 3). In 
an old book about Madras nnd Mysore, by E. Uoole (London, 1844), tUoro are scvoral 
good illustrations of wottvitig apparatus, including one of the frame with pegs, though, 
unfortunately, tho nutlior is unable to explain tho precise method of using it.” 

The only other special poiut to which I would now call attention is the method of 
praparing the warp-thronds by stretching thorn on a frame (M. and tying them round 
at intervals to form tho pattern, the parts thus tied being, of course, protected from the 
dyo iuto which tho warp-thrends aro thou dipped. This method differs, if I remember 
rightly, from tho method ebservod by Dr. Haddou in Bornoo, in the fact that it is the 
i£vrr// lhreiid8 that are tiotl; in priiiciplo it is, however, of course tho game. Tho loom 
(M. 6) is a horizonC4il one, and is almost invariably placed under shelter just outside tho 
house, whore the women, wiio are tho only weavers, may frequently bo seen at work. 

Another widesprend iiulnstry was tho manufaoture of jaggery or coconiit-siigar. 
Tho sap is drawn off by cutting off the tip of tho fleshy axis of the blossom-shoot of 
the when the sup distils into a haftiboo vessel (internodo) arranged to intercept it. 
it is then taken home and boilod continuously 
in a large coppei* until it is sufficiontly 
thickened, wheu it is poured off into small, 
shallow, circulur moiililH arranged on a boani, 
forming when solid a small romul cake of a 
toffce-like substance, which is largely used by 
tho Malays for cooking purposes. 

Another and still more important in 
diistry was, of coiirso, rice growing, tho rice 
Ixjing (in Kedah) cut with ronping-kuives or 
sickles of peculiar shape, and threshed by 
striking tho heads of each sheaf of rice 
against tho rungs of a small ladder placed 
against tho side of a tub, after which it 
was drawn off the field on sleilgcs drawn by 
bullooks. 

Wo saw iu Pataui some notable and 
striking Malay ceremonies, among thorn 
being a royal wedding between tho sister 
of tho Kaja Miida of Pataui and the young 
Raja Mnda of. Kclantan. 

An equally interesting ceremony was one which Mr. D. T. (Jwynne-Vaughan and 
I witnessed at the mouth of the Patani river, at which the candidates for circumcision 
wore paraded with great pomp and ceremony. Their heads being shaven, they were 
mounted on tho sliouluers of meu who wore for the occasion nicknamed elepbaurs, aud 
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who carried tbom to tho threshold of tbe liotiite in which die ceremony was to take place, 
wheueo, however, they were thrice driven back before they were allowed to enter tbe 
houKc until tbe demons wore hcUeveil to have been tliorouf^hly expelled from them by 
an old magician who stood at the top of the steps and to the accompaniment of many 
incantations loosed n slip-knot in front of each of the candidates' foreheads. During 
tbe procession a curious collection of ricc'cakcs, oinuge, white and purple, which was 
called “ the sonl rice,*' was carrieil in front of (he candidates, a number of women 
accompanying tbe procession and carrying (oug MpimIly-<lecomted capers which were 
said to 1>c regarded ns ** makc-lmlievc ” krisses (the man's emblem). 

Civilisation is making great strides in these states, bnt it has not yet entirely swept 
away the liogering traces of the old barbaric law which imprisoned human beings in 
cages aud imdcr conditions that would have l>ceQ unHt for beasts, nnd tortured and 
mutilated tlicm nntil death mercifully brought them a release. Still It is an undoubted 
fact that mutters are improving, und wc may I>g ^termittei) to hope that scenes of this 
sort will before long, jis in Kiiroim, retain an antiquarian interest only, aii^l that tbe lust 
gHobeage in Malaya may be alxilmbcd, no less than the custom of mutilating thieves I)y 
lopping off' their Imnds ami feet. 

To conclude with u liglitcr ihumo, some of tmr most exciting and diverting expert- 
uuucs wore guiiiod in attending the perfonnmiccs of the local medicine men or inugtciuns, 
spiritnulistic jtea//rrjr, .such im that of the Fish«Tnip dance, &c., <^v. A |)erformauce 
at Hiscrut by a local Malay conjuror, named Golok or (more familiarly) Awnug tho 
Big, was one of tbe most amusing things I have seen, the conjuror being a well-known 
local character aud a born clown, who first made our acquaintaoce by bringing in zoological 
specimeQ.s to our quarters. Au’aug tbe Big commenced by performing a most impres¬ 
sive sort of juju, which eunbled him (ns he explaineil) to carry a woodeu rice-mortar 
weighing from 30 to oO pounds about in his teeth for a considerable time, and then 
cast it from him with a jerk of the head /To then eutered a charmed enclosure, which 
was inarke<l off from the siiectators by a black and white cord, and there lying down 
npoD his back, supported the mortar npoii bis lielly wliilst four men vigorously 
pounded the rice inside it, the pouudiug (which he probably hardly felt) prmlncing 
the most extraordinary contortions in Awang's visage. There was no great intriusic 
difRcnlly in this {mrforniance, hut it was, nevortbeloss, as a burlesque of conjuring, 
irresistibly comic owiug to Awang the Big's grand nir, which was greatly enhanced by 
bis solemn assertion that even royalty in tbe shape of tbe local rajas conUI only entreat, 
bnt could not comniatKi, his services 

It is not necessary to argue, on account of their occasional lapses into savagery, 
that the Malays are an essentially barbarous people. That U very far from being the 
case, and, indeed, the unanimous verdict is in tbe opposite sense to such a conclusion. 
The Malays are essentially a soft-mannered people, and that none tbo less for tlie fact 
that, like many other soft-roaonered people, they are capable of doing desperate acts. 
The better class of them, t.e., the forest-dwellers as distinct from tbe town-dwellers, are 
uot ouly often first-rate woo<lsmen hut naturally geutlemen, and most com|)ai)ioiiahIe, food 
of their home and family, loyal to a Fault towards tboir natural chiefs, honest as any of 
our own peasantry, keenly alive to a aeuse of their own honour. Desirable, us it 
undoubtedly is, that tbe coup de ffrace should be given to such ebullitions of savagedom, 
as some that I have alreaily referred to and others to which 1 might refer, I do not 
believe it would necessarily improve the race to force it neck and crop into the straight 
jacket of our own civilisation. Much might, indeed, be gained, but more would infallibly 
be lost thereby through the withdrawal of tbe opportunity for character-training, which 
is the most precious possession of a free race. W. W. SKEAT. 
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Australia. Spencer. 

The Atutmlian Ethnological ExpetlUion ; jmrt oj n Letter rcceit^ed from 1^0 
Profeesior Baldwin Spencer. Coinuiiiiuctitcd by .1. EUjeO'Parthigtoii. I • U 

Writing from Harrow Creek, iimlcr Ualc June 17, 1901, Profesaor Baldwin Spencer 
gives the following acooniit of Mk work :— 

*H)u the whole wo uru having a very good time ihough tmveiling is rather rough 
and horribly monotonous in this jmrl of the gloho, which la about the laat phtce created, 
and there were uo pictnics<|uu foalurt^ii left. We have been riding for a week <»r two 
through a kind of hroiul road cut thretngh the niulga scnilt ko im to make a oleuriug for 
the telegraph line. Kroiu the Alice to here is just about 200 miles and ilnring the 
wholo time we s^tent on the rmul we only saw two solitary hhmks. Tlio whole country 
IniH l>cou strickeu with a great drought, whiuh has atfeetod the nativcH us well as the 
plniits and beasts. Howuver, hero wo huvo a good nuinbor of Kaitish natives gathered 
together' and are doing some work amongst them. At Alice Springs we got hold of 
some good things, and the British Museum shall certainly bu romcinbercid whou we 
get back, but much will de{>end U{H>n how many of our things got lost on the road. 
The loot whiuh wo have got during the past few days, and wliieh is now lying iu a 
heap close to where I am writing, would make your mouth water—Chnriugn spears, 
hig and little beam-tree pitchis, shields, sacred hair girdles, knives, &c. Further north 
we ought to get much better things. Two hundred miles ahead the natives are already 
waiting for us with plenty of stone knives and hatclictH. The difficult things to get are 
the saurod iniplcmeuts. The only w’uy to socuro these is to go and rummage about in 
their camps where they keep them conceidcd iu the bushes out of which they build their 
miainias. 

^As far as the Alice we carriod a oinenintogruph with us and spent some time 
there recording sucred coroinouies, but I am afraid that thoy ai-e not a great success as 
it is not easy to fix the iiistnimeut so as to include the whole performance. However, 
they will he better than nothing. Wo also Inui u phonograph and got twenty-four 
good cylinders with m'ords of eorrohl>oree songs, initiation songs, and so on. These arc 
decidedly good. We shall not get inin-h that is new in the way of iiuplcmoiits until 
we get north, hut ] have hopes of securing intcresiiug things there. Near to 'I'ennant's 
Creek Is the great place for making stono knives and hatchets, and I hope lo soenru 

several good sorios of those iu dilfereut stages of development. 

When we have finished here we go north for 2(X) miles and intend to spend two 
mouths amoug the Warramunga tribe. Then wo make north again for another 200 
miles, and then pi'olNibly work ont north-east towards the Gulf of Cnipeutaria, on to the 
Macarthur River. We intcMidctl making ont west on to tho Daly River, hut woshatl uot 
have time Ui do this before the summer raius come on and with them heavy floods, 
which if we happen to be caught in ihem will prevent our moving about for two or 
throe mouths. 

“ This letter goes south by a stray wanderer who has just come in here. Goodness 
knows when you will get it. Our next post office lies 700 miles aheiul of us. There 
are no such things as {lapers hero and we know iiuthing of the world.*' 


Anthropometry. Risley. 

On an Improved Mcthofl of Measuring the Vertical i^oportions of the Head. A 
By 11. IT. Risley, C.S.I., Director of Kthnograpliy for ludia. I i ■ 

It is, I believe, the experience of most observers that the meosureineDt of the 
vertical dimensious of the head, commonly called* projections,’* ou the living subject 
presents some material difficulties. After several experiments I believe that 1 have 
discovered a simple method of overcomiug these difficulties, which I venture to describe, 
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in the hope that it may be of use to anthropologUte. It has been tried in India on a 
large scale vritb marked success. 

The roeasnrements are takeo with the graduated T*^uare (^Eqverre cephalotm- 
trique) and the smaller steel sliding'SCale or the wooden triangular slide. Their 
accuracy depends upon the subject's head being exactly upright, nud being kept iu that 
position while the measurements are going on. There appear to be two recognised 
methods for placing Ute subject's head in an upright po-sitiou. The first, dovisod by 
Dr. Barclay in 1803, consists in making the subject hold with bis teeth a fiat plate of 
metal mechanically levelled. Topinard discusses this plan, and condemns it its too 
complicated. For uee in India aud wherever uotioos of ceremonial purity prevail it is 
opeu to the serious objection that unless all the subjects opemtod on at the same time 
belong to the same caste aud sol>*caBte the plate of metal would have to be cootioually 
washed in deference to caste prejudices. It also appears to mo that if a man bos 
got a plate of metal between his teeth tlie height from the top of his head to the 
bottom of his chin cannot be correctly measured, and will iu practice vary consider¬ 
ably. The second method, which Topinard prefers, “ consists iu directing the subject 
to look steadily at the horir.oD, and iu correcting the position of his heiul if by 
accident or tbrongh uervousuess be does not look straight before him in the natural 
mauuer.” In this manner,” Topinard adds, “ the head will be adjusted in accord- 
** ance with the plane of vision, and will necessarily assume a correct position for the 
purpose of measuremeut.” 

We must, I ihiuk, take it on Topiuard’s authority that the head can Im correctly 
placed by following these instructions. We are met, however, by the further difficulty 
that after the correct position has been ascertained the subject cannot keep his head 
absolmely still, and tltat every movement, however slight, materially aflects the measure¬ 
ments. Having got the correct position, we want to fix it, in order that there may be 
no movement while the measurements are going on, nod in order that the position may, 
if necessary, be reproduced for the purpose of rejiefttiag and testing mciustiromcnls 
already taken. For this purpose I had a small clamp, with a horizontal bar attachctl 
to it, made by ibe Mathematical lustmmeut Department, Calcutta. The clamp runs on 
the height-measure which is in the box, and is used iu the following munucr. 

Adjust the subject's head 
correctly by the plane of vision 
I as explained aimve. Theu 
place the lieight-inciwuro with 
its plummet attached ou either 
side of the subject, aud see bj 
observing tbe plummet that the 
measure is upright. Buu tlie 
clamp up until the horizontal 
bar attacbe<l to it touches the 
central cartilngo of the subject's 
nose, aud renders it imjMssible 
for him to depress his head. 
Then screw the clamp tight. 
The bar will rest exactly at the 
junction of the upper lip with 
tbe central cartilage—nt the 
point, in fact, which forms the 
lower starting point for the 
measurement of the height of the nose. So long as the subject rests his nose ou this 
bar be will be in tbe correct position as previously ascertained ; and if the height of tbe 
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bar on tlie gradations of the height measure is noted, tlio position can be reproduced at. 
any moment. In fact, the sources of error are reduced to one—the possibility of tlio 
subject misiug his head—and tills can l>e cattily gimnled against by seeing that his nose 
is tightly pressed against the horizontal bar. 

It will be seen that the horizontal bar iu no way interferes with the prooes'i of 
measuring. It may oven assist it, if the vertical arm of the T*squaro be stoiidied 
against the horizontal bar in taking the dimensions from vertex to tragits. 

The anuoxod photograph shows the horizontal bar and clump boitig used by my 
anthropometric assistant, Babu Kamud Bohari Samanta, who is now eugagctl in 
measuring the typical castes and tribes of the Bombay Frosideucy and Sind. Those 
measurements will complete a preliminary anthropometric survey of Tudia, the results 
of which I propose to publish next year in the rcjiort on the ceusns of India taken on 
the 1st of March 1901. II. H. KISLEY. 


Crete: Prehistoric. Report. 

Abstract of tfie Report of the Committee of the British Association on 4 y| r 
Explorations in Crete. Presented at Glasgow, Septein1>er 13(h, 19>)1. Com* I^U 
municittoil by the Secretary of the Fund. (^. MA^f, 1901. 2. 

The Crotan Exploration Fund was formed in 1899 with the object of assisting 
Britinh explorers and the British School at Athens to investigate the early remains of 
the island, which from indications already apparent seemed likely to supply the solution 
of many interesting questions regarding the beginnings of civilisation in Greece {rf. 
Max, 1901. 2). To the furtherance of this work, begun iu the spring of 190t>, the 
grant of £145 was made last autumn by the British Association. 

Already in 1894 Mr. Arthur Evans batl secnrctl a pnrt*owuurship (completed lost 
year) in the site of Kephala at Kuossoe, which evidoutly coiitaincil the remains of a 
prehistoric buildiug. Excavations, to which the fund has largely contributed, begun by 
him in 1900 on this site and continued during the present year, have brought to light an 
aucient palace of vast extent, which there is every reason to identify with the irudiiioual 
House of Minos, and at the same time with the legendary **Lahyriutb.” 

The result of the excavations of 1900 was to unearth a coiisidcrublc jwrt of the 
western side of this great building, inoludiug two large courts, the |>orticocs mid entrance 
corridors, a vast system of magazines, some of them replete with huge store jars, and a 
riclily adorned room, w'licre between lower benches rose a curiously carvcii gypsum 
.tlirone, on which King Minos himself may Lave sut in council. Tlio second season's 
work bas uncovered n further series of magazines, tlio whole northorn end oF the palace 
incliuliug a bath*chambor and an extensive eastern quarter. It wiis only towards the 
close of tills year’s excavations that what appear to have been the principal .state rooms 
first came into view. A triple flight of stone stairs, one flight lieneuth another, here 
leads down from an upper corridor to a suite of halls, showing remains of colonnades 
and galleries. It was at this interesting poiut that, owing to the advanced season, 
Mr. Evans was obliged to bring this year's excavations to a close. 

Apart from the architectural results already gained, the finds within the walls of 
the palace have been of such a nature as to.throw au entirely new light on the art'and 

culture of prehistoric Greece.Among the miuor arts repre.sonted is that of 

niinialure painting on the hack of crystal and intarsia work of ivory, r<>ck*crystai, 
enamel, and precious metals, of which u splendid example has been found th s season iu 
the remains of a royal draught-board. Other finds illiistrale the couneciious with 
ancient Egypt and the East. Fart of a small diorile statue from last year's excavations 
bears a bieroglypluc inscription fixing its dale about the beginning of tbe second millcu- 
nium B.C., while a more recently-discovered alabaster lid bears tbe cartouche of the 
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llylcHOit King, Kitjmi. A fine cylinder of lapis lazuli, tooiinteil with gold and engraved 
with mythologifuil subjects, l)ears witness to the early connections with Babylonia. 

The most interesting of all tlte discoveries is the accumulated evidence that there 
exUtol on the soil of jiruhisloriu Holhw a highty-dovolupc*! system of writing some eight 
cenuiries earlier tlmii the Hrst writiun Greek monuments, and going back six or .seven 
centuries, even befuru the Rrsi dated record of the Phceuiciau script. A whole senes of 
deposits of clay tablets lias come to light, imuiy of the most important of them during 
last aeitson's excavutiuus, cngravctl with a liiiear script, often accompanied by a «l6cimal 
system of uumcmiion. Beshles these Hucar tablets there was discovered a separate 
deposit of clay bars and lal>els containing inscriptions of a more hieroglyphic cla.*i8. 
Altlxough contemporary with tlie linear tablets, the mu'ipt on tliese is apjiarently of quite 
distinct evolution, and in all probability in a difTcront language. 

Beneath the ptdace itself and the adjoiniug h<»iu«eH, aud underlying the whole top of 
the hill, w)ts also a very extensive Neolithic settlement {cf. Man, 1901. 146). The relics 
Pound, such as the small human figures of clay and marble, supply the autecedout stages, 
hitherto wanting, to the Early Metal-age Culture of the .£gcau Islands. 

In a<lditioD to the assistance given to Mr. Evans in his work at Knossos, the Cretan 
Exploration PnnU has Rontrlbiitcii towards various works of exploration in the island 
undertaken under tlie auspices of the British Scliool at Athens. In 1899 the late 
Director of the School, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, excavated a series of prehistoric houses in 
the lower town of Knossos. Mr. Flogurth further succes.sfuUy exploreil the great cave 
of Zeus on Mount Dicta, discovering remains of a prehistoric sanctuary and large 
ile|K>sits of votive bronze figures and other objects, among which tlie double axe, the 
symbol of the Cretan and Cariau Zeus, was specially conspicuous. During the present 
year Mr. U. C. bosniiquet, the new Director of the British School, lias carried out an 
exploration of the site of Pnesos, in the easternmost region of Crete, in historic times the 
chief civic centre of the original Eteocretan clemeut of the island {cf. Man, 1901. 148). 
This season Mr. Hogarth has also been enabled by a grant from the fund to explore an 
ancient site at Zakro in the extreme east of the island {ef. Man, 1901. 147). He has 
there uncovered u small Myueiuuan town with well-preserved remains of the lower part 
of the bouses and magazines, aud a pit uontaiuiug fine examples of early pot^y. 

Other interestiug sites, alremly previously secured for British excavation, remain 
to be explored. The Executive Committee of the Cretan Exploration Fund, however, 
are of opinion that, before devoting any sums towards breaking new ground, a gufUcient 
amount shall be raised to enable Mr. Evans to complete his excavation of the palace of 
Knossos, a considerable part of the cost of which has already fallen on the explorer’s 
shonldcrs. The large scale of the work, on which throughout the whole of last season 
200 workmen were constantly employed, makes it necessarily costly, aud in this case, 
in addition to many other incldenul items of expenditure, a great d^. has to be done 
towards the conservation, aud in some oases oven the rooting-in, of the chambers dis¬ 
covered. It is estimated that a sum of lietween one and two tliousand pounds will be 
necessary for the adequate completion of this important work. The unique character 
of the results nlreaily obtained is, however, so widely recognised that the Committee 
conHdently trust that no tioaiicial obstacles will stand in the way of tJiis consummation. 

J. L. M. 


Crete. 


Evans. 


The NeolUfuc SeuUment at Knostot and iu Place m the H'ntnry tf 'Rarly •t/tQ 
JEgmn Culture. By Arthur J. Evaus, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 1^0 

The hill of Kephala at Knossos, which contained the remains of the Palace of 
Minos and early houses going back to the pre*Mycentean or Eamares period of Crete, 
proves to have been the scene of a much earlier and very extensive Neolithic settlement 
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The expiomtioii of this by tlio author, in udditlou to the work on tho lator rcmuhts of 
the **Miiioan ** Palace, hits been greatly aided by tlie graut from tho Association in 1900. 
The remains were contained in a stmtnni of light clay underlying the later preliistoric 
buildings, and which seems to have l>oon forineil by tho disintegration of siU'cessivo 
generations of wattle and danh lints and their clay platforms. This clay stratum, which 
hatl been a good deal re-'.tscd for later foundations, showed a tncau thickness on the top 
of the hill of abont five metros. In some places it was over seven metres thick, and 
went down to a depth of about ten metros below tho surface. It contained an abundance 
of primitive, dark, hiind>iiiado ^lottery, often puuctiiutcd and incised, and with white 
chalky inlaying, more rarely chrome>colourctl. The oroamciittitiou was angular and of 
textile derivation. Stone implements abounded of greenstone, serpontiuK, diorite, litcma- 
tite, jadeite, and other materials. Among these were over 300 colts or axes, hosidos 
chisels, ud^es, hammera, and otlier implements. Tho most ehamctei'istlc implements. 



NEOLITHIC CLAY FIGURES KNOSSOS 



EARLY metal age. AMORCOS Si. FIOOLE 

AND MALLET TYPESCMARBLE 



EARLV metal ace ; AAtORGOS 
OEVELOPCO MARBLE TYPES . 


however, wore the stone mnees, the occnrreuce of which was especially important as 
hringiug tho Cretan Stone>age into near relation with that of Anatolia—and indeed 
of Western Asia in general—where, as in the early deposits of Bahylnnia, stone maces 
formed a marked feature. This characteristic was shared by pro-dynastic and proto- 
dynastic Egypt. Another interesting feature among the reinaiiis wore the small human 
images of clay and marble which sujiplied the ancestors and prototyjies of the stone 
images found in the early Metal-ivgo deposits of Crete and the Cyclailes. Their Anatolian 
analogies were pointed out, and reasons were adduced for their ultimate derivation, 
tlirough intermediate types, from clay figures of a Babylonian Muther-CToddoss, such us 
those lately found in the very ancient deposits at Nippur. 

Tho Neolithic settlement of Knossos was tlie first Hottlcineut of that perioil yet 
explored in the Greek world, and in many ways threw an entirely now light on the 
beginning of civilisation in that area. Tho contents showed a marked contrast to the 
earliest Metal-age remains, such as those from the deposit of Hagios Ouuphrtos in 
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Crete, tbe date of which was apprnximutel/ fixed bjr their useouiatioD with Kgyptian 
relics aad the indigenous copies of them from 2800 to 2200 b.c. There were here no 
later vase forms of the higb-uocked and spouted class, no traces of paiuted pottery or 
metal, and no single example of the spiraliform decoration which in the early Mctal age 
deposits is found fully devoioped. This negative phenomenon strongly weighed in 
favour of the view that the vKgeau spiral system was iutroducod diiriug this later period 
with other decorative types from the Egypt of the Middle Kingdom, where it had already 
attained a high development. 

The Neolithic straUim of Enossos itself actually underlay later buildings belonging 
to three distinct prehistoric classes :— 

1. Tito “ Kamares,” or Early Metal-age Period of Crete, illustrated by the conteota 
of some of the earlier bouses. The painted pottery in theso was in some cases a mere 
translation into colour of the incised and piiuotimted Neolithic designs. This period is 
approximately dated from the relics found in the Hagios Onuphrio.i deposit and the 
Cretan vase fragments found in Egypt in a Xllth Dynasty association from c. 28<)0 to 
2200 B.C. 

2. The Transitional Period, between the “ Kaiuurcs ” ago and the Mycenneau. It 
is probable that the earliest elements of the Palace itself belong to this period, including 
an Kgyptian monument ascribed to the close of the Xllth or to the early Xlllth 
Dynasty, e. 2000 B.c. 

3. The Mycenaean Poriotl proper, the flourishing epoch of which is approximately 
fixed by the correspondence of some of the wall paintings with tliose representing the 
Kofliu on Egyptian tombs, e. 1 fidO B.c. 

Considering the distinct gap in development which still separates tlie latest elements 
of the culture represented by the Neolithic stratum of Euossos from the fully developed 
Knmures style, it wonid be rash to bring down the lowest limits of the settlement later 
than about 3000 B.C. Ou the other baud, the great depth of the deposit must carry its 
higher limit ljuck to u very much more remote dale. Tho cootinued exploration of the 
Neolithic remains of Knossos is necessary for tlic full elucidation of many of tho problems 
suggeetod by tbeso discoveries. A. J. EVANS. 


Crete. Hogrartli. 

Erplorati^ at Zakro in EatUm Crtie. Dy D. G. Hogarth, M.A. For the 1^7 
Cretan Exploration Fund. 

The excavation at Zakro in East Crete has Iteen concliidcil so recently that I 
must confine myself Co a plain statement of tho mw material rendered available 
for study thereby. In ’estimating tlie final result it will be necessary to take account 
of positive and negative evidence not yot to hand from two other East Cretan sites, 
lat^y excavated, Pitesos and Goryiiia. Zakro lies in the south-eastern angle of the 
island, and was chosen for research because it falls in the Eteocretau country anciently 
reputed to be inhabited by aborigines, and because its safe bay must always have been n 
main port of call for craft sailing between tJie JEgeau coasts and Africti. Tho small 
plain of Zaki-o, entirely hemmed in by nigged bills, is full of early remains, lieginning in 
the later pre-Mycenicau period and ending with the close of the age of brouze. No 
implements of iron were found in It at all, and no Hellenic pottery. The town, there¬ 
fore, owed its existence to a commerce which ceased or passed elsewhere from the 
Geometric age ouwanl. The earliest settlement was on a rugged spur; and although 
almost all trace of its structures has disappearcil, it has left abundant evidence of itself 
in the contents of a pit about 18 feet deep. This was found half-full of broken vases in 
stone and clay, largely of the singular “ Kamfires ** class not previously found in Eastern 
Crete. These, however, are mainly of a highly-developed technique, and their com- 
monest schemes of ornament reappear nuchanged on vases of distinctively Mycensean 
fabric. In fact, Kamdres shapes and decoration are more closely related to Mycentean at 
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Zakro than biul Ueco ausj)ectcil. Uut the aWeuco of both uoolithio autccedcntd and the 
earlier kiods of paiuted ware from this site suggests that its civilisatioo did uot develop 
OD the spot, but was brought by colonists, perhaps partly Cretan, partly foreign. The 
fine quality of ware io this pit aud the fact tliut, though of various periods, it was 
apparently all thrown in at one moment leads me to suspect that tlie pit contained the 
clearings of an early shrine. 

At a later period the settlement extended over a low spur nearer the sea, and there 
very massive and largo houses were erected aud inhabited till the verge of the Geometric 
period. Their outer walls are Cyclopean, but their iuuer partitions are of bricks of 
unnsnal size. Complete plans were obtaiuetl of two of the largest houses ; aud parts of 
several otliers were explored, including the lower portion of what was probably the 
residence of the local chief or governor. These yieldetl u great deal of pottery, ranging 
from the acme of the Myccufcno period to its close, and the types furnish a better criterion 
of date than we have possessed hitherto In Crete. Numerous bronze implements were 
found, but these yield in interest to those from Gorynia. Two tablets in tiie linear 
** Cretan ** script show that this system was known, though probably little used, and not 
indigenous, in East Crete. None were found coached in the pictogmphic system so 
often represented on East Cretan gems. Finally a hoard of 500 clay impressioos of 
lost signet gems was brought to light. These display 150 different typos and afford a 
priceless record of Myceumen glyptic art and religious symbolism. Monstrous combina¬ 
tions of human and bestial fonns occur in great variety, half a dozen, which are bull- 
headed, suggesting varieties of the Minotaur type. Tbo comparison of all this mass of 
new materiid with the symbols of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, and otlier cults, which 
cannot fail to be fruitful, has yet to be made. Cist burials were discovered in caves 
farther inland, whose gnive fnmituro seems to supjKirt certain negative evidence obtained 
in the Upper Zakro district nnd at Fnvsos, in showing that the aboriginal civilisation 
of East Crete was independent of both the Kamurcs and Mycouman civilisations. If 
these last were foreign to the Eteocretan country, it seems improbable that the Eteo* 
‘Cretan language, as represented by the Pnesos inscriptions, will prove to be that 
expressed by tbe linear script on the Knossian tablets ; and tbo hope that these will be 
deciphered becomes fainter. D. G. HOGARTH. 


Crete: Excavations. Bosanquet. 

Report on. EpxavatioM at Prasos in Easiern Crete. By ili. C. Bosanquet, 1^0 
Director of the British School of Archaeology in Athens. ITU 

Pnssos, the ancient capital of the aboriginal Eteocrebms, lies high on Um central 
plateau of eastern Crete. 

The excavations which were conducted in the spring of 1901, with the aid of 
Mr. J. H. Marshall and Mr. E. D. Wells, architect, did not bear oat the expectation that 
tbe Eteocretan capital would prove to have been a centre of Mycenaean culture. It is true 
that the Acropolis yielded a product of pure Mycenman art under singular circumstances. 
A large lentoid gem, with the representation of a hunter and a bull, was found 
embedded in tbe mud-mortar of a late Greek house; it must have been plastered in 
unseen along wltli the earth from an adjacent rock-cut tomb which had evidently been 
emptied by tbe Hellenistic builders. 

But no other vestige of Mycemean occupation ^vas found upon the site of the later 
city. The waterless ridge, encircled by deep ravines, offered nothing to primitive 
settlers. The earliest remains lie a mile away in a lateral valley near a spring. Here 
are several groups of megallthic walls, tbe chief of which was shown by excavation to 
be a sub-Mycenman homestead. Its strictly rectangular plan, its massive thresholds, 
the spiral ornamentation of large jars in its cellars, show that, whatever fate had 
overtaken the cities on tbe coast, a certain standard of good workmanship had been 
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their Iega «7 to the people of the hills. Nearer tho cit^ two tombs of the same period 
were discovered : the one, a square chainlier with a tirotnosy yielded ports of two paint^I 
Utmabeny thoroughly Myurma'an in design, a gold ring, a crystal sphere, parts of a silver 
vase, and a quantity of iron swords. The other was u welhbnilt l>oc-bive tomb, 
difl'eriiig from the usual tyt)e in 1)eiug entered through a vestibule ; it coutainod an 
enormous mass of gf ometrie pottery, an oiKsuwork gold ring, a bronze Hbula and other 
objects iu gold, ivory and Egyptian imrceluiu. In the same neighbourhooii a niimW 
of later tombs were opened, ranging from tho Geometric period to the foiirib century. 
Among tlio numerou** geometric vases there are several new types, in particular a vessel 
ill the form of a hini and a slondor jug |)aintc<l with delicate white patterns on a hlaek 
ground. Tho later graves yielded jewellery in gold, silver, and crystal. 

Prominent among the eniisidoratiouH which cmiscd Pruisos to lie put npoti the 
programme of the Cretan Fund was the fact that au inscription iu uu unknown tongue, 
presumably the Ktcocreum, had come to light there and the hope that others mighi Ito 
fouud. It was dug up at the foot of tho Altar Hill, a limostoiie on»g precipitous on 
three sidee which dominates the south end of tlic silo, and hud probably fallen from the 
level summit, long known to the peasants as a hunting-grouud for “antikas." More 
forttniate tlian Professor llalbherr, who made a small excavation here with the same 
object before the CreUin Revolution, we obtained a secoud and longer inscriptiou of 
17 linos aud apparently in Ute same uou-HcIlouic language, close to the cntrimcc steps 
of a tenumos on the bill top. it must have been a frequented place of sacrifice, for the 
rook was covered several feet deep with a deposit of ashes, burnt bones, au<l votive 
offeriugs of bronze and terra>cotta. The terra*cottas, rangiug from the sixth to the 
fourth century, are important as giving a glimpse of a local school of artists working in 
clay (for Crete bus uo marble of her own, and Ptiesos at any rate imported none) and 
)K>sse8sed of an independent and vigorous style. The great prize is the upper part of 
an archaic statue of a youug god, half the size of life; the head and shoulders are 
intact, the remainder had disappeared. An o<]ually welbproscrved head, with fragmen¬ 
tary ))ody, of a conchaut lion is a further revelation of early Cretan sculpture. The 
bulky fragments of another lion, life-sized, later mid feebler in style, prove the 
persistence of the local method. Ainoog the bronzes therein u noteworthy series of^ 
votive models of armour, esjiccially helmets, cuimsses, and shields. Tho pottery shows 
that the Altar Hill was frequented from the etgbUi century onwards. 

By this time Prtusos hod proltahly become the religious aud political centre of the 
district, a primacy for whiuli it U ailmirably fitted by its ][>ositiou at a meeting place of 
valleys midway Ixitweeu tho two seas. The Acropolis was furtifioii, the water of the 
distant spring brought to its foot in oiu'thcawaro pipes, aud a small temple built on its 
summit. The upper 8loj>es of tbe Acropolis, though much denuded, yielded two archaic 
bronzes. Trial pits iu the deeper terraces below revealed only Hellenic tbiugs, plainly 
built houses of limestoue, roatlways aud cisterns, aud a nibbish pic full of terra-cottas. 
A building larger and more massive than tbe rest was completely excavated ; It contains 
eight rooms and has a front 75 feet long. Outside the town two minor suuucnaries were 
investigated; oue adjoining the spriug already mentioned contained liwgc terra-cotta 
figures of a goddess of quite new type. A survey of the whole site was mmle by 
Mr. Wells, and a systematic exploration of the surrounding country by Mr. Marshall. 

Allhougli Prtesos was lairren of Mycemeau remaius they are evident enough at 
Petras ou the modern harbour of Sitia seven miles to tlic north. I mode sunie trials 
here in June. Nine-tenths of riie site had 1»een ruthlessly terraced by its Moslem owner 
and would not re|)ay a large excavation. The remaiuing tenth is occupied by cottages, 
aud hero under the roadway it was possible to uucover one side of a large hulldiug 
containing pithoi and ^Karoures^ vases. On the bill-top there remain a few foundations 
of a large manslou, aud outside the walla—for Petras is unique ijimoug early Cretan sites 
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ill poKsesHing rcmaius of fortifications—waa foun«l u rulibish heiip of the now familiar 
typo, yieMing wliolo cups ami lamps ntul slicnls of eurthcawurc and atuiititc. Ton miles 
cast of Pctnm« across tho Itiiiios peniiisiilu, is another early site, I’aiuiokustro, which lias 
been sadly inauletl of late years by clandestine excavation. In tho course of one of his 
exploring journeys Mr. Marshall inmie a roinarkablc discovery here. Heavy rains—the 
same that flooded Mr. Hogarth out of his quarters on tho licach at Zakro—had exposed 
the comer of a very fine larimx ; the native diggers hud not miticcd it, and he lost no 
time in securing it and some vases for the Candia Mnsctini. One of its four piclnri.> 
panels represents a double nxe plantcil upright upon a colninii, an im|x>t'taut illiistmtion 
of the axe and pillar cults discussmi by Mr. Kvuns in tho Jounml of Hellenic Shtflien^ 
XXI., 99 ff. R. C. BOSANQUET. 


REVIEWS. 

Philippines. 

Crania Ethmra PhHipphiirn. Voii Cr. A. ICoetze ; mil 2.’>Tafeln. 
H. Kleiumann & Co. 1901. 


Koetze. 


Haarlem : 



This is the first part, with six plates, of a work to Iw cmnpli'lcd in five purls on the 
anthro{>ology of the Pliilippino Islands. It is Itascd on the cxnininaiioii of alsMil 
270 skulls, 60 of whi<!h are NcgriUis, collected hy Dr. A. Schadcniicrg and scut by him 
to tbe Museum of Eeyilmi. Mr. Koetxi!, fornierly pmscutor of anatomy in that 
University, has heon encrusted with tho examination and description of tho omnia. Tliu 
author describes the craniologicnl jnethods which he has followetl, and, before stating 
the characters of tho individual skulls, he wriUw a short chajitor on tbe diversity of 
mccs inhabiting tho Philippine Islands. From their {Kisitioii they have a considerable 
Malay {KipuUtion, and their proximity to Cliiiin and Japan has let! to the introduction 
of Mongolian people. The occupation of these islands for some centuries hy the 
Spaniards has also been tho means of introducing an European clomcnt. Prior, 
however, to tho entrance of these races tho islands were r»cciipied by Negritos, who 
arc anparcntly tho aboriginal Inhabitants. It would a])i>c«r that two great Malay 
invasions took place. In tho first they inixwi with the Negritos and from this admixture 
procociled tho Tgon’ots, (Titimiiiese, and some smaller tribes, but the Negritos udio livetl 
in the mountainous ilistricts did not cohabit so freely with tho Maluvs as those living 
near tbe coast. 

Many years later a second invasion occurred nud the Igornus with their companion 
Irilies wera driven more into the interior. Tho Tagals, Visayas, llocaiios, who at the 
time of the conquest by Spain livoil on the soaboanl, represent the second invasion, and 
they also cohabited with the people wiio were iu |>ossuBsion on their arrival, and the 
Negritos l>eciimo confined to a limited area in tbe north of Luzon. 

, The Chinese and Japanese colonist.'* also mixed with the races then present in the 
islands, and the Igorrots show in their fuccs Mongolian chumeters. AUhougb the 
S|Niniard8 exercised great influence over the earlier iiibabitnnt.s by tho intnuluctiou of 
their religion and customs, it seems doubtful if they produuetl much effect on their 
physical characters. The Malay inhabitants are ilivided into three lai^c groups, the 
llocaiios in the north of Luzon, the TagHls in the middle, and the Visayius in the south 
on tho Visaya islands and Mindanito. 

In the first pari of his work the author describes the Visayas and the Igoirots. 

The Visayas (Bisayas) proper are the purest Malay people in the Philippines. 
They occupy Samar, Leyte, Negros, Bohol, Cebu, and to some exteut the north coast 
of Mindanao. They have smooth, straight, long hair, and tlie skin Is not very dark. 
The Calamians have a darker skin than the proper V'isayus and the hair is curly, 
perhaps from a mixture of Negrito blood. Twenty-two skulls of these people are 
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describod ami their geucml characters were as follows: Iq the meu the cmoiol capacity 
raoge<l from 1,315 to 1,720 cc., the me&a being l,47o cc.; in the women from 1,310 to 
1,395 cc,, the mean being 1,345, The cephalic index varied from 75'7 to 87 * 3 ; 67 • 1 
per cent, were mosocephulic, 42 * 9 per cent, bmchycephalic : the mean of the whole series 
was 80 * 4. The leug(h>hcight inde.r ranged from 71 * 9 to 83 * 8 ; with four o.Tceptious 
tbo index was Iiypsicephalic, The breadth-height index with a mean 97 exceeded the 
ceplialic. The face in general was loptoprosopio. The nasal index was os a rule 
plntyrhine, only two arcre loptorhine. Koetze considers that the skulls ore of ta’O 
types, tho one mesohypsiocpbalic with index 77*72, the other brnchyhypsicephalic 
with index 83*84. Both a Malay and an Indonesian type are found, the latter tho 
more nbandant. He rcgitrds the Visayos as not a distinct race, for whilst the Malay 
and Indouesiaii clemonts preponderate there are traces both of Chinese and Negrito 
iutermixtiircs. 

Twelve Igorrot crania were examined, but tho present part contains an account of 
only six, the remaining six and the general summary of characters being obviously 
deferred till part two ap|>cnrs. They occupy north Luzon. Tho skin is coloured a 
not very dark olive brown or yellowisli cbppor colour and tlio muscular system is 
powerful, W. TURNER. 

Upper Bxirma, Scott and Hardiman. 

Gazetiecr of Upper Burttta and the Shan State$, By J. G. Scott, assisted itrt 
by J. P. Ilardimau. In five volumes. Rangoon, 1900, 8vo. Vols. I., Il-, lUU 
parts 1 and 2; Vol. III., part 2; pp. 727 + x, xi +’ 549 5 560 xi + viii,xvi + 802 ; 
xH -f 437 + viii. 

Five bulky volumos roprosont our present official knowledge of Upper Burma. 
Binding, printing, quality of paper and of illustrations (all equally inferior) proclaim 
them to lie of Calcutta official prodndion—fitted to the financial conditions which at 
present rule tho Indian treasury. Two of these volinnes are devoted to tbo physical 
geography, history, ethnology, geology, &c., of the wild districts with which the 
gazetteer deals, and the other three comprise the familiar ludiaii gazetteer Hats of place 
names (with sliort descriptive articles attached) and the very necessary index thereto. 
Probably no writer on Burma and tlie Burmese who has ever ilhrstratetl tbo story 
of the eastern frontiers with a lively and entertaining jmn could have been found more 
capable of dealing with such a sobject than Mr. J. G. Scott; but there are indications 
that tlie dead weight of statistical details witli which ho was confronted have proved 
a little too much for him. Ho is certainly loss ontertaiuing than usual. It is unfor¬ 
tunate for those writers who in future will have to place before the public any such 
comprehensive review of tho physiography of the East and the conditions of life 
therein prevailing, that such a literary giant in the field of gazettceriog ns Sir W. 
Hunter should have preoe<ied them. If Hunter bad never written about India no one 
would have looked in the pages o* a gazetteer for entertainment. 

In the geographical section of the work the most interesting feature is Scott’s 
examination into the evidence already extstiog as to the sources of the Irrawadi. He 
unhesitatingly assigns to the N’mai river (which is tbe easternmost of the two great 
branches of the Upper Irrawadi) that geographical precedence which entitles it to be 
considered as tbe true source, on account uf its superior volume, although it has not yet 
been traced throughout its course and is unsuited to navigation. Tbe very fact that 
there should still exist the shadow of a doubt on such a point is snfficient indication of 
the nebulous condition of present geographical iDformatiou about the hinterland of 
Upper Burma ; and tbe same haze of uncertainty may be said to rest on every subject 
which is related to the physical attributes of tbe country and its people. Many points 
of interest still remain to be determined as regards the ethnographical affinities ^ the 
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great mass of lodo-Cbinoee) or Tibcto-Barman, tribes, who have apparently ocnnpied 
from time immemorial the wild hills and valleys which they now bold. They present 
few, if any, of those problems of race movement (tho geographical shifting^ of nations) 
which dUtinguiidi all such enquiries on the north-west frontier of India. The wide 
extension of the Shan tribes is pointed out, and their general adaptability to Knropean 
influences seems to open np possibilities of a consolidated and well-regulated buffer " 
on the eastern Burmese frontier between ourselves and Franco. Tho history of Burma 
practically commeucos in 18.52 with the Mindon Min. The earlier records are (as Scott 
puts it) ** parochial and tmiutorestiog,'* full of names and fables. The interest of it com¬ 
mences with our annexation, and then, of course, it is os modern as tho contributions 
of any special correspondent. 

Of the general value of the gazetteer as a work of reference it is unnecessary to say 
anything. It is an integral and necessary part of the administrative machinery of tho 
Government of India, and that Government is fortunate in fluding otTicers to compile 
it who combine such wide experience and such literary skill as Messrs. Scott and 
Ilaixliman. T. H. IIOLDICH. 


Great Britain : Ethnology. 


Maonamara. 


Origin and Character of the British People. ByiN. C. Macnamara. 
London : Smith, Elder, 1900. 



This little book aims at explaining tho underlying causes of diffcrouces in character 
between the inhabitants of the South and West of Ireland, of Wales, and of England 
and Scotland. It is ctoarly written, well priutc<l, and has an index. Beginuhig, as it 
does, with pahcolithic man, and ciidiug with tho effects of city life on tho modern 
Londoner, it can only pretend to be a sketch of so vast a subject, but within tho limits 
the autlior has laid down for himself, it is well done. The author, from his profession 
as a surgeon, naturally relies greatly ou the -physical characters as the basis of his 
theories. It is, therefore, the more surprising that ho should support Professor Boyd 
Dawkins in bis belief that the Eskimos aro the actual descendants of glacial man iu 
Europe. The pliyeical characters of a people are no doubt slow to change, and iu tiiis 
respect are more to bo relied on than language, but where other material exists it is rash 
to dogmatize from the physical side alone. A tnio judgment cun only )>c obtained by 
takiug into consideration ull the complex conditions which go to differentiate ouo race 
from another. This is, however, only a small matter in Mr. Macuamara’s book, which will 
bo read by all who feel an iuterest in the origin of the people of these islands. C. H. R. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. Anthropological Institute. 

Huxley Memorial Lecture, October 29, 1901.—The Huxley Memorial ItLQ 
Lecture was delivered iu tho ball of the Society of Aits, the Right Hon. Lord 
Avebury, F.U.S., ox-President of tho Institute, in the chair. 

The lecture w’os delivered by Mr. Francis Galton, D.C.L., D.Sc., F.R.S., on tho 
possibility of improving the human race under tho present couditious of law and 
sentiment. The lecture is published iu abstract in Man, 1901. 132, and in full in 
Nature, November 1, 1901. 

The Huxley Memorial Medal was presented by Lord Avebury to tbo lecturer. 

On the motiou of Mr. £. W. Bmbrook, C.B., seconded by Professor G. 6. Howes, 
F.R.S., tho thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. Galton for his lecture. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Avebury for presiding at the lecture was also passed. 

Ordinary Meeiinff, November 12, 1901.—Mr. W. Gowland, F.S.A., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 
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The elcvtioo was aunoHuce<l of Messrs. G. J. Ilemlorsoo, F. T. Elworthy, J. O. 
BrnDt*S6ro, M. LcDilon>Benuott, and H. R. Tat.e os Fellows of the iDstitnte. 

Mr. Shelford exlubitod and doscriUod a series of lautern slides mailc by Dr. (rarsoii 
Fix)ui photogiiiphs of the natives of Sarawak taken for Her Highness the lianoo of 
Saniwiik. 

A eoUeetion of gold jewellery, found iu Borneo hut up{>areutiy of Hiudu origin, 
was exhibited on behalf of His Highness tbo Rnjah of Sarawak and described by 
Mr. Shelford ; the jewellery was di8cn8se<l by Mes.‘<rs. Balfonr, Daltou, aud Gowlaud. 

Mr. Shelfoj-d read his paper ou A Provisioml ChtMiifiralioH of the S^oorrh of the 
Sartioftk Tribes. The pa[)er w«m discussed by Me'«8rs. Balfour and Gowlaud. 

Mr. J. Gray exhibited a cranionictor for measuring tbo aiiriuulnr height of the 
hea<i. It was discussed by Messrs. Garsou and Shriibsall. 


Pr<y;eedings. Soo. d’Anthr. de Paris. 

Somnutire Hce J*rt>rks-rcrlMil tlr In .SAr/M;r r/« .1 ocUAtre. 1901. • n 

IjC PK^sidout rend compto de la mission c|i )0 la soeiete Ini avail uoiiK^e luO 
^ tie la representor aiix fetes dti Prof. Virchow. 

, ^ d. Banson pr^sente sa pbotographie |K>ur lea collections do la societij: il serail a 
l^y^ilesirer (jue tons nos collcgiies en fiissonl antanl. 

M. Zaborowski : PhotogniphiiM de types dn Cougo. 

‘ M. Cuuderlier: Les uauses de la depopulation de la France. Discussion: MM. 

Muc(]Uart, Itobiu, Herve. 


Siance <iu 17 octohre 1901. 

Le President aiiuoiiee la niort do MM. Aecoli, Foinmero), et Semirior, membres 
titulnires, et M. Chil y Nunnijo, memhre ossocii 4cmnger. Au noin de la $ocidt4, il 
s'associe il la douleur des families do ces trvs regretUs colldgnes. 

M. A. de Mortillet prdsoute des objets des Dolmens d'Aveyrou ; M. Paul do 
Mortillet, la Liste des publications de Gabriel de Mortillet; M. Zaborowski. des 
photographies du Caucase. 

M. Lejonue : Rapport de la Commission doe Coufdreucee. 

M. Mnoquart: Diminution do la Natalitd. Discussion : MM. Papillaiilt, Worms, 
Atgicr, Zaborowski, Robin, Letourncan, Rahon, Regnault, Sanson, Lejeiinc, Ad do 
Mortillet, Tatd. Cherviii. 

M. Lejeiiiie: I..H representation sexuolle eu roligioii, en art ot eu pedagogic. 
Discussion : MM. Cherviu, A. do Mortillet, Zaborowski. 


Siance du 7 noventbre 1901. 

M. Herve presoute des photographies des foniltes de Chamblandes (Lac Ldmaii), 
uraue macrocephale helvcto>burgoudo troiivd par M. Schenk. 

M. Vorneau: Keproduetiou dhm inaiuiserit mexieaiii pivcolomhien publid par 
M. le due de I>oubat. 

M. Volkov : InHneucedo I'age sur les caractures autbropologiqiios, pur M. Pfitsuer. 

M. Regnault: Anomalies ossenses pathologiqncs. 

M. Georges Raynaud : Ddchifirement des dcriturcs de I’Amdrique eeuftale. 

M. Marcel Baiulouin ; Photographies sterdoscopiquos dea m^alilhos. Discussion : 
M. Kicole. - 

M. Tbieullen : Silex»bijou du Diluvium. Discussion : MM. Letonrneau, Vauvllld, 
Tatd, Giraux. 

M. Laville : Sur le caractere du certaines populations cauaiques. Disque et lame 
en forme de grattoir magdaldnien. 
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